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The children of Josiah McGehee Wright (11-27-1780/9-9-1841) 
and Ann Briggs (1-20-1788/7-13-1834) were as follows: 


Dr. Thomas Briggs Wright, 6-30-1806/10-29-1888 

m. Andromache Loving (11-16-1836), 1-1-1820/11-25-1850 
Marian Wright, 3-11-1808/11-2-1856 

m. James Gardem Seay, (3-19-1844) 3-22-1799/11-30-1881 
Robert Thackston Wright, 12-28-1809/4-14-1890 

m. Elleanor Brame (10-19-1837), 11-7-1814/12-11-1881 
William James Wright, 3-11-1812/7-14-1886 

m. Catherine Sibert (2-1-1837), 3-28-1817/1-4-1857 

m. Nancy Eveline Jones, 5-5-1819/2-22-1862 

m. Elizabeth A. Reddick, 2-21-1822/12-6-1870 
Katherine Elizabeth Wright, 2-3-1814/1-6-1905 

m. William Cummins, 12-2-1813/4-7-1842 

m. Greenbutry Meredith New, 11-23-1806/3-16-1861 
Sarah Ann Wright, 12-18-1815/10-21-1886 
Benee Eleanor Wright, 10-30-1817/1-30-1910 

m. Robert G. Gardner (9-10-1840), 5-22-1806/1888 
Martha Francis Wright, 10-5-1819/10-19-1856 
Josiah McGehee Wright, 3-11-1821/1-29-1905 

m. Eliza Catherine Ray (9-21-1843), 2-10-1826 /4-15-1864 

m. Clarkie Carman Wall, 8-3-1836/1-30-1921 
Alzira D. Wright, 3-24-1823 /1-?-1874 

m. Albert C. Brown 
Dr. Andrew Fayette Wright, 3-2-1825/6-?-1901 

m. Mary Margaret Rogers (12-28-1847), 

2-29-1830/4-15-1896 

Susannah Hester Wright, 2-4-1827/9-12-1896 

m. Lafayette Cole 
Samuel Benson Wright, 10-4-1828/6-24-1913 

m. Sallie Jane Richardson (6-18-1867), 5-12-1837/8-28-1877 
Leander Fletcher Wright, 9-15-1830/11-1-1843 
Richard Bascom Wright, 1-14-1833/5-5-1911 

m. Mary Ann Gregory (10-?-1858), 4-28-1839/1-13-1929. 
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The 7.20.c Fork 


I should begin with a brief account of how this his- 
tory came to be in bound and printed form. My copy of 
The Wright, Briggs, Sibert, and Stephens Families of Josiah 
McGehee Wright arrived in electronic form, preformatted 
for a word processing document with settings that I 
could not replicate. It contained only Part One and Part 
Two. The time of its writing is significant. In the period 
that it was written, computing technology had only re- 
cently found its way into American homes and instruc- 
tion in preparing professional documents was still being 
taught using the typewriter. For those of us having had 
that instruction, we recall using tabs and spaces as for- 
matting tools. Many who quickly adopted the home 
computer as a replacement for preparing documents 
brought with them techniques learned in typing class, 
particularly for the formatting. That use of tabs and 
spaces in a word processing document for formatting 


results in a text that becomes extremely difficult to read 
when adjusting such things as margins, font type or size, 
and page size. Such was the case with this text. As I was 
working on cleaning up the formatting problems, I no- 
ticed references to appendicies that I did not have. 
Looking through some papers left behind from my sis- 
ter's passing, I found printed copies of Appendicies A- 
E. The quality of print was relatively well-done, and us- 
ing optical character recognition (OCR), I was able to 
generate an electronic copy of the appendicies. With 
that, I had three volumes that I cleaned up and pub- 
lished. Announcing the release to relatives, I learned of 
yet another document out there in the posession of a 
great uncle, James B. McNeeley. His provision of 
Appendicies F-I thus completed the set. 

A number of different versions were produced. This 
version is the third (c) fork from the Seventh Draft with 
Betty Porter's updates. (Betty was co-author of Wiman- 
Wyman Family History.) The intent was originally to pro- 
vide an electronic version of the document that anyone 
could take, regardless of their computer platform and 
software, and turn into a well-formatted document 
which would be suitable for printing. Unfortunately, the 
cost of printing at commercial establishments (typically 
$0.10/page) would be cost-prohibitive for photocopy- 
ing and binding many copies, and would still require sig- 
nificant effort in formatting before the printing could 
begin. A new method of generating printed works was 
needed, and made available through the recently-devel- 
oped print on demand process. Essentially, software is 
used to mix multiple printed works into a single print- 
run on the press. This means books can be published 
and printed in quantities of one or one thousand, with- 
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out the requirement of purchasing a minimum number 
of copies. 

The first printed version of this text consisted of a 
moderate set of changes that attempted to unify the var- 
ious sections and styles used throughout the original 
word processing documents. First, all tab and space 
alienments were removed. This includes the paragraph 
indentations. This presented a problem for how to 
demonstrate the hierarchy of relationships in the de- 
scendancy charts. The solution was taken from the au- 
thor of the Wiman descendancy chart. An asterisk is 
used to include the top-most subject of the table with 
children listed as [A], [B], and so on. Each subsequent 
generation gets an additional letter on the right, thus the 
first children of [A] wouild be [AA], [AB], etc. While 
some charts are interrupted by a paragraph of text, and 
appear to start with a letter, all hierarchies begin with the 
[*] designation (thus any table that begins with a letter is 
a continuation of the table above). Another interesting 
aspect of the family tree tables is that some entires are 
repeated. This tends to be when an ancestor matties, 
has children, then marries again after that. 

The remainder of changes were minor. They in- 
cluded spelling corrections, standardizing the represen- 
tation of dates, and ensuring a space in between consec- 
utive initials in a name. The 'b' revision contained some 
standardization on conventions and some corrections in 
grammar that did not appear in earlier versions. Title 
pages have also been shared between all books in the 
set. 

For all the work that went into the 'b' version, it suf- 
fered from poor formatting (having been laid out in a 
word processing application prior to being printed). Re- 
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turning years later to review the work, I began to notice 
some errors in the descendancy charts, particularly in 
the letting used to distunguish individuals. In the 'c' ver- 
sion of the fork I set out to correct remaining mistakes, 
clean up artifacts still left behind from the OCR process, 
and update the formatting by laying the books out in 
software designed for that purpose. This update in- 
cludes these items, and also enforcing other style ele- 
ments such as representation of the other books, arti- 
cles, and section titles within a book. There are a few 
Publisher's Notes entries where it made sense to explain 
a significant derivation from the original works. 

I've also re-designed the cover to make some im- 
provements, and ensure the colors match across all 
books in the set. In short, this version should be much 
easier to read than prior releases, but without new de- 
tails or information. 


Richard J. Lohman 
July, 2022 


Introduction to the Seventh 
Draft 


This document is, as are most genealogical works, a 
less complete record than the authors would like to 
present. It is intended as a statement of that which we 
have been able to discover about the combined progress 
which numerous people have made in the study of a 
cluster of related family histories going back as much as 
three hundred years. 

I never intended to write a genealogical work. Two 
ot three years ago I told my youngest first cousins some- 
thing of what I was doing in driving around the county 
to try to find the farms on which our sharecropping 
grandfather had lived, not to instruct but in hopes that 
they would know more than I did. Their response was 
that they had heard none of the stories I was telling 
them and that their dad, a singularly uncommunicative 
man, had told them little of their family history. 


I then decided that I wanted to write for them, inso- 
far as I could reconstruct it, a year by year summary of 
the life of my grandfather from his marriage to his 
death so that something special should not be lost from 
their family heritage. 

Along the way I included on the first two pages three 
paragraphs on the origins of our family in Europe and 
the journeys of our ancestors to Kentucky as I remem- 
bered my grandmother telling them to me more than 
thirty years ago. Later I realized that I was not sure that 
what I had written on that subject was correct; and a 
genealogical section being in front of me in the Graves 
County Library I decided to check out my meager facts, 
if possible. Eighteen months later the three paragraphs 
had grown to a lengthy work separate and distinct from 
that which I originally started to write, at which point I 
concluded that the work needed to be completed with 
the study with which I had started it. Then, believing the 
basic research of the book to be complete, I made the 
mistake of reading a vertical file in the Sumner County 
TN Archives and found that my work on the 
Stubblefield family was seriously incomplete and had 
major errors which required another six months of very 
hard work to correct, during which time it has grew into 
a book in its own right. 

My first and most important source of information 
has been the files of Pat Record, wife of my cousin 
David Wright Record, which represent the research 
about the Wright family which she, David, and Mrs. 
Virginia Record, David's mother and my aunt, have con- 
ducted over a period of twenty years, more or less. That 
collected information at one time probably totaled more 
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than ninety-five percent of the work I had been able to 
assemble. The basic genealogical studies of Part One 
and most of Part Two are largely her work as are the 
studies of the Carr and Sasseen families of Appendix A. 

Then as I was bringing my writing to what I thought 
to be a satisfactory conclusion I found the name of 
Beverly Gourley registered in the Graves County 
Library as having an interest in the Stephens family and 
called her to suggest that we might exchange informa- 
tion. She presented me with more information on the 
Stephens family in the Jackson Purchase area than I 
would have believed that one person could ever have as- 
sembled, while I was able to give her some information 
on the movement of the family from Virginia to Warren 
County, Kentucky, and the years spent there. Her work 
and that of Lynn Trainor make up much of the work on 
the descendants of Abraham Stephens for the years 
since 1830 and all of Appendix E, "The Children of 
Peter Sibert Stephens" and Appendix F, "The Children 
of Lucretia Emeline Stephens." Their work supple- 
ments the enormous Stephens family history published 
in 1936 and revised in 1940 by former Nebraska con- 
gressman Dan Voorhees Stephens who wrote a book of 
more than eight hundred pages without discovering the 
Western Kentucky branch of the Stephens family. 

In their considerable travels in search of informa- 
tion on the Wright family, the Records brought together 
the results of research done by Harry Wright in the 
1920s, the Frank Morehead Thomas research on the 
Briggs family which was probably done somewhat ear- 
lier, the work in the 1930s of Ella B. Smith of Bowling 
Green who preserved and brought up to date the work 
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of Frank Morehead Thomas, the history of the Briggs 
family written by Dolorus Briggs Mansfield, and the ex- 
tensive research on the early years of the ancestors of 
Josiah McGehee Wright in Virginia done by Linnie 
Wright Barrett, an attorney, who assembled five or more 
volumes of raw data on the subject in the 1940's. Some 
of that material was, as I understand, acquired by H. B. 
Hargrove and passed on to the Records. 

In addition, the ever growing genealogical resources 
of the Graves County and McCracken County Public 
Libraries and the Pogue Library at Murray State 
University have presented to me the published works of 
numerous others in general genealogical research, of 
whom one, Don Simmons, deserves special recognition 
and gets it from everyone in the Jackson Purchase area 
who is interested in genealogy. The work of Earl C. 
Prost and May (Miller) Frost on the DeJarnette family, 
published in 1954 and obtained from the Tennessee 
State Library and Archives has been invaluable in com- 
pleting some material which I was lacking. Two recent 
published works of Joyce Martin Murray on the ab- 
stracts of deeds of Warren County have also been of 
considerable value. The work of Arthur J. Slaton, sec- 
ond edition, revised in 1974, also obtained from the 
Tennessee Archives has been the source of much of the 
information on the Slayden family..A History of the Keesee 
Family by Dr. Vincent A. Keesee of Tifton GA and an 
unpublished book, entitled Daniel Ball and his Descendants, 
compiled by Betty M. Mann in 1983, and placed in the 
Union County KY Public Library have been invaluable 
in tracing the Keesee family from whom some of my 
Jones cousins are descended. Works by Raymond Mar- 
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tin Bell on the Seibert family and by Betty and Karra 
Porter on the Wyman/Wiman family have also been in- 
valuable. 

Numerous individuals have also made personal con- 
tributions of genealogical work in their possession or of 
knowledge which only they could offer about the fami- 
lies which I have studied. Again, the greatest such con- 
tribution has been made by Beverley Gourley of the 
work which she and Lynn Trainor have done on the 
Stephens family since 1830. Others include Bebe Wright 
Shaw for her contribution of work assembled by her 
grandfather Harry Wright, Patsy Hargrove Taylor and 
H.B. Hargrove Jr. for their work on the Hargrove family, 
including material collected and assembled by Malone 
Cobb, Lucille Hargrove Martin, Dale Hargrove, and 
Thomas Hargrove for personal information given on 
the Hargrove family, Mildred Wright Green for infor- 
mation on her grandfather Henry Bascom Wright and 
on her father Wesley Wright whose support of Wright 
family research was given for many years, Mary Kate 
Apperson for her information on the Stubblefield and 
Montoe families, Jeannette Monroe for information on 
the Knight family, Pauline Monroe for Monroe and 
Stubblefield family information, Laurie Hargrove Baker 
whose search through the Internet produced work of 
Barbara Farthing Bonham and others on the DeJarnette 
family, Jane Clark Bolton and Robert Usrey for informa- 
tion on the descendants of Josiah McGehee Wright (Jr.), 
Belinda Wright of Wingo for information on the de- 
scendants of Richard Bascom Wright, Mary Ruth Boyd 
Wright for information on the family of Robert Thack- 
ston Wright, Robert Melvin Wright who brought to my 
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attention the Ballew incident, Lon Carter Barton for as- 
sistance in locating the published information on the 
Ballew incident, for permission to quote his invaluable 
work on the settlement of the Jackson Purchase, and for 
various other items of information, Karen Seibert of 
Symsonia and Eunice Seibert of Nelson County for in- 
formation on the Seibert family, Malcolm Guy Briggs 
of Bowling Green who came out after a blizzard and a 
night without electricity to show me the first complete 
Dolorus Briggs Mansfield history which I had seen and 
allow me to copy as much of it as time and weather con- 
straints permitted, Robert C. Briggs III, Associate Dean 
of the College of Arts and Science of ‘Tennessee 
Technological University, for invaluable information on 
his Briggs ancestry which may someday complete the 
last gap in our knowledge of the original six Briggs 
brothers, Alice Mason, Chairman of the Mathematics 
Department of Tennessee Technological University, for 
her GEDCOM printout of the Farthing family of 
Barbara Farthing Bonham and information on the early 
Townsend and Watson families, Mildred Wheeler for in- 
formation on the Slayden and James families, Carolyn 
Milner and her mother Mrs. Josephine Wray for infor- 
mation on families of the Wingo KY area, my cousin 
Thomas William Jones for his collection of information 
on the family of his grandfather Haskell Jones, as well 
as the support and encouragement of my cousins 
Marjorie Knapp and Jean Cockrell who have also of- 
fered information on the family of their father Haskell 
Jones, Sandra Thomas Leonard and John David 
Leonard for further information on the family of Sarah 
Ellen Wright and the Keesee family, Evelyn Fuller 
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Williams for information on the family of Leona 
Farthing, Pat Ruiter and Phyllis Grief for their work on 
the Hobbs family, Shirley Wagers and Julia Stubblefield 
Skinner for their work on the Stubblefield family, Pat 
and David Record on whom I have tested every idea, my 
cousins Ann Record Schweiss and George William 
Wright, and probably as many others deserving of 
recognition, my overlooking of whom will greatly em- 
barrass me. One of the latest and most exciting contri- 
butions has been that of Mrs. Robert T. (Virginia 
Briggs) Weaver, a descendant of Andrew Briggs, whose 
copies of the Ballingry Parish records of the marriage 
of Thomas Bridges and Catherine Cunnan and the bap- 
tism of five of their six children which she obtained in 
Scotland and the James Cunnan and Margaret Reid 
Family Group Record which she obtained in Salt Lake 
City have extended the knowledge of this family far be- 
yond that which has been shared for more than a cen- 
tury by researchers of my Wright family. Since I wrote 
the preceding, the number of people deserving recogni- 
tion for their substantial assistance has grown very 
much, particularly with respect to the work on the James 
and Keesee families, the Carmans, the Seiberts, and the 
Wymans. In each case I have tried to include recognition 
within the section in which service was given but have 
probably failed to include some who have done critically 
important work. 

In addition, I have consulted the genealogical works 
available in numerous public libraries: the Kentucky 
Historical Society Library in Frankfort KY, the Poague 
Library on the campus of Murray State University in 
Murray KY, the Kentucky Museum on the campus of 
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Western Kentucky University, the Tennessee State 
Library and Archives in Nashville, the Allen County 
Public Library in Fort Wayne IN, the Nashville Public 
Library, the Tennessee Technological University Library, 
the Sumner County TN Archives, the Willard Library in 
Evansville IN, the Ballard/Carlisle/Livingston County 
Public Library, and the Public Libraries of the following 
counties: Christian Co., Fulton Co., Graves Co., 
Henderson Co., McCracken Co., Mercer Co., Nelson 
Co., Pulaski Co., Union Co., Warren Co., and Webster 
Co. in Kentucky, Gibson Co., Henry Co., Montgomery 
Co., Putnam Co., Trousdale Co., Sumner Co., and White 
Co. in Tennessee, Alexander Co. IL., and Cape 
Girardeau Co. MO. Deserving of greatest recognition 
has been the Latter Day Saints Library in Salt Lake City 
UT where I spent four days working primarily on the 
Stubblefield family in June 1997 with only half a day off 
to extend the search to the Everton Publishing Com- 
pany Library in Logan UT. Personnel of all of these li- 
braries have been unfailingly helpful and have made too 
many contributions to acknowledge each separately. 

A reader who had some prior familiarity with the 
principal families of this work recently complained that 
she had had great difficulty in relating them in her mind, 
particularly in the early stages of the book and that it 
might help to provide a brief introduction to them. The 
reason for the title of the book was also the cause of 
some confusion since it did not seem immediately clear 
why these families should be included in the title but not 
the others. 

Let me start then by introducing my Wright ances- 
tral families, nineteen of them: DeJarnette, Mumford, 
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Watkins, McGehee, and Wright of colonial Virginia, of 
whom the first four have their brief moment on the 
stage and are then recognized no more; Hite, DuBois, 
Bowman (Baumann), Rittenhouse, and Stephens, 
refugees from the atrocities of Louis XIV who travel 
from Germany by way of Holland and/or England to 
New York to Pennsylvania to the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia to Kentucky before the first four of these an- 
cestral names pass from the record carrying proudly the 
greatly deserved honors which the history books have 
given Hite and Bowman; Cummins represented by one 
heroic lady; Briggs, six brothers, one single, four with 
known families, the sixth with as yet undocumented 
provenance; Seibert and Wyman and their ancestors in 
Germany; Hobbs, Kirby, Stewart, Carr (of Virginia), 
Scarborough, and Vasser. This list does not include any 
of my Jones, Carman, Carr, or Sasseen ancestral families 
ot those from which they descended, some of which are 
included in the Appendix, as are a number of peripheral 
families connected to the ancestral families by marriage. 
Wright, Briggs, Seibert, and Stephens constitute a 
uniquely mutually dependent community which cannot 
be understood fully if any part of it is omitted, nor can 
some other essential families stand alone without an un- 
der-standing of these four. 

Part One of this book is primarily the story of the 
Briggs family of six brothers in its migration from 
Scotland to Virginia to Kentucky and beyond, particu- 
larly Thomas Briggs, his wife Catherine, and their chil- 
dren, and the children of their daughter Ann and her 
husband Josiah McGehee Wright. The story of those 
families is closely interwoven with the stories of the 
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Seibert and Stephens families by marriages between 
members of these families. To understand the lives of 
these people one must also have some knowledge of the 
eatly history of Virginia and Kentucky, and I have at- 
tempted to show some of the contributions which 
members of these families have made to that history. 

The most difficult question in writing this book has 
been that of deciding how much coverage to give the 
Stephens family. I realize that if I have erred in this re- 
spect it is to include too much material in the early part 
of the book at the expense of making the reading more 
tedious. I also know (because I wrote much of the basic 
story before I knew the Stephens history) that there are 
many essential questions about the Wright and Briggs 
families which cannot be answered without seeing them 
as centered around a Stephens focal point. To under- 
stand how the marriage between Mary Jane Wright and 
Isaac Stephens occurred and how it led to that of Josiah 
McGehee Wright and Ann Briggs it is necessary to un- 
derstand the personal relationships between four young 
men who set out to explore the Ohio River, one of 
whom (Thomas Wright) we cannot identify with cer- 
tainty, only as a matter of probability. I have attempted 
to reconstruct here a relationship of friends which I 
have not seen suggested elsewhere and to follow it 
through half a century of close family associations. 

I have, however, deferred a considerable part of the 
relatively inessential Stephens coverage for inclusion in 
the Appendix. Combined with the extended Briggs fam- 
ily coverage, also included in the Appendix, it provides 
far reaching insights into the history and paths of settle- 
ment of this country. 
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I have divided Part Two into sections, one for the 
family of each of the children of Josiah McGehee 
Wright, one for the family of each of the children of 
William James Wright, his son, and one for the family of 
each of the children of Henry Bascom Wright, grand- 
son of Josiah McGehee Wright. This shows gross fa- 
voritism for my direct ancestors as opposed to their 
brothers and sisters. (Sorry about that, but I wrote the 
book primarily for those who have the same ancestors 
as I do.) Then I discovered or had called to my attention 
Richardson, Slayden, Farthing, Gregory, Hays and Ray, 
Jones, Carman, James, and Keesee, and the like; and 
where sufficient material was readily available, I have 
provided in the Appendix some similar work on these 
families of some of my more interesting aunts, uncles, 
and cousins. 

Anyone who writes a genealogical work to demon- 
strate what he knows is risking serious embarrassment. 
It must be virtually impossible to write an extensive 
family history covering such a lengthy period without 
incorporating numerous errors of past researchers and 
introducing original ones. I have done my best to be ac- 
curate and to avoid errors which might embarrass any- 
one, but some such errors may remain. I hope they will 
be called to my attention as soon as they are found so 
that they may be corrected. Contributions by readers 
which will correct the errors of this text or offer alter- 
nate views will therefore be greatly welcomed. 

I am continually astonished by how wrong I can be 
in my interpretation of assembled fragments of family 
history. Those errors have helped me to look for and 
sometimes find errors in the work of other researchers. 
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For example, according to Dan Voorhees Stephens, 
Thomas Briggs was the father of Ann Briggs, Thomas 
Briggs was the father of David Briggs, and both David 
and Ann Briggs were in Bowling Green when it was a 
fairly small community. Therefore he concluded that 
David and Ann were brother and sister. Actually 
Thomas Briggs, the father of Ann, was the uncle of the 
Thomas Briggs whom D. V. Stephens erroneously be- 
lieved to be the father of David; the father of David 
was William Robert Briggs. Ann was the first cousin of 
David. 

Similarly the Frosts had what I believe to be a hor- 
rendous error on the alleged relationship of Mary Todd 
Lincoln with the McGehees based on incorrect infor- 
mation about the name of her mother. One can only 
shudder at such errors and hope they are not present 
elsewhere, knowing that to some extent they almost cer- 
tainly are. 

I have on more occasions than I care to remember 
had to rewrite large sections of this work to conform 
with new and more accurate information as it became 
available, revising erroneous extrapolations. New mate- 
rial will continue to be made available in this way, and 
new stories will have to be written and old ones rewrit- 
ten. 

What is correct in this history is the work of others, 
hundreds of others who have been contributing to 
knowledge of Wright, Briggs, Sibert, and Stephens ge- 
nealogy for many years as well as those who have 
worked to provide an astonishingly rich source of gen- 
eral genealogical reference material in our area libraries. 
I on the other hand have made relatively little original 
contribution to the knowledge of our family history. 
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Although the work of transcribing her notes to nar- 
tative form has been mine (and any errors thereby intro- 
duced are also mine), the organizing of those notes by 
Pat Record has produced a set of lengthy files which 
constitutes a document that almost wrote itself, a docu- 
ment which, though enhanced by supplementary library 
research on my part into materials not available when 
she did most of her work and by the contributions of 
numerous relatives and friends eager to assist me, still 
makes up the greatest part of this book. In general, my 
role in this work has been less that of an independent 
reseatcher than of an editor of the works of others. 

Finally, if I were trying to produce an erudite work 
of scholarship, I would accept the need to try to give 
everywhere a balanced and impartial presentation of the 
subject. I started to write this book for the benefit of my 
cousins and their families, all of whom have the same 
viewpoint, the same relationship to the principal charac- 
ters (or those who are to us the principal characters but 
would not be to other Wrights). For them I chose to in- 
clude the familial titles of some of the characters. They 
emphasize our relative closeness to those titled and 
point up the weight and character of my personal 
knowledge and experience of those titled as opposed to 
those who are to me abstractions known by name only. 
You will therefore find occasional reference to such 
people as Grandmammy Wright and Grandpappy 
Wright (Julia Ann Hobbs Wright and Henry Bascom 
Wright). 

As the magnitude of this work grew to become a 
potential source of information which might be of in- 
terest to a larger audience, however, I began to delete 
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some of the familial titles. Uncle Wesley, Cousin Bob, 
Cousin Walter, and Cousin Annie may still appear here 
and there (We were big on family titles.) where I have 
failed to delete the title out of respect for an audience 
of greater potential size than I had originally planned to 
serve; but beyond the families of my great-grandparents 
I do not have as great a sense of personal identification 
and tend naturally to prefer to write in a more imper- 
sonal way (except for a tendency to engage in great- 
counting as in great-great-great-great-grandmother 
Catharine Briggs which will of course be different for 
others or even for me if I count through the Stephens 
line which requires an extra great). 

In looking at the descendants of Henry Bascom 
Wright and Julia Ann Wright I will always feel that these 
are FAMILY as opposed to relatives; these are the peo- 
ple whose origin was the land on which Josiah McGehee 
Wright settled and which I have known since picking 
blackberries on it and neighboring farms as a child, as 
well as viewing as a second home an adjacent farm 
rented by my grandparents. 

A brief autobiographical sketch may also be helpful 
to reveal my personal perspective in writing this book. 
In 1906 my grandfather, who had grown up on the farm 
which Josiah McGehee Wright had settled, moved to 
California for greater economic opportunity and, while 
employed in a railroad yard, suffered an attack of 
rheumatic fever which damaged his heart sufficiently to 
disable him from ever doing heavy manual labor for hire 
again. 

There being no other way he was trained to provide 
for his family, he returned to Kentucky where he lived 
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as a sharecropping tenant farmer on six consecutive 
farms until moving to his last farm which until his death 
in 1945 was rented directly, having limited potential for 
productivity. With its huge gully which we called the 
Grand Canyon and its fields reverting to sassafras, per- 
simmon, and blackberry briars it was a glorious place for 
me to explore as a boy. From briers pruned by grazing 
cattle I picked enough blackberries at the age of thirteen 
for my mother and my grandmother to can one hundred 
quarts of blackberries and make as much jam and jelly 
as the wartime ration of sugar would permit. One glori- 
ous day I picked ten gallons of berries while enjoying 
the company of neighbors who were also picking. 

I have always thought of myself as an outdoor man. 
My experience in hiking the hills of Tennessee in all 
weathers is reflected in my description of the crossing 
through Cumberland Gap, and my experiences of ca- 
noeing on the Mississippi River and on the rivers of the 
Highland Rim of Tennessee make me feel a special 
identification with Peter Sibert and Thomas Lawrence 
Stephens. 

Born in 1930, I was living with my mother, her 
brother, and her parents on what was then known as the 
Walter Wright place 1.85 miles west of the present inter- 
section in Mayfield KY of the Purchase Parkway and 
the Fancy Farm Highway when I attended my first 
school, the long vanished one room Averitt School, 
taught that year by my mother who started me in the 
second grade, to the displeasure of my peers. My third 
gtade school was Washington (now Don W. Sparks) 
School in Mayfield; fourth grade was an unprotected re- 
turn to Averitt taught this time by the late, and by me 
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unlamented, Juanita Ramsey. Thereafter my mother and 
I lived in Mayfield near the Merit Clothing Company 
where she worked, and I attended Webb Middle School 
and Mayfield High School until my graduation in 1947. 

Early in 1947 I was one of four students at Mayfield 
High School selected to compete for a Pepsi Cola 
Scholarship, two of which were being offered in every 
state and the District of Columbia plus one to an 
African-American in each of twenty states and the 
District of Columbia with segregated school systems. 
Contestants were required to take an aptitude test, after 
which those with the ten highest scores in each state 
were judged on the basis of letters of recommendation 
concerning academic performance and submitted infor- 
mation on financial need. 

The test was the most difficult formal aptitude ex- 
amination I would ever take, incomparably harder than 
any Scholastic Aptitude Test, Graduate Record 
Examination, or military intelligence examination I ever 
took, so brutally difficult that I was not even upset that 
I knew that I had done badly but instead felt myself for- 
tunate to have had the opportunity to practice on a re- 
ally tough test to help me prepare for the test for a 
Vanderbilt University Founders Scholarship which I 
would take a couple of weeks later. I felt I had to win 
the Vanderbilt scholarship in order to have any chance 
to go to college and assumed that I had a good chance 
since Mayfield High School had had a winner for each 
of the preceding three or four years. The Vanderbilt test 
was relatively easy, and I had so little doubt that I would 
be a winner that I never worried about it. I won both. 
With the two scholarships and work in the Vanderbilt 
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library I was able to pay essentially all expenses of my 
college education except for the cost of the clothes 
Mother bought for me. 

(In thirty years of working at the Merit Clothing 
Company Mother never earned as much as five thou- 
sand dollars in a year, but relieved of the need to sup- 
port me she saved enough money from her near mini- 
mum wage job to pay cash for her home on Wright 
Street in 1956.) 

I graduated from Vanderbilt University magna cum 
laude with a BA degree in mathematics in 1951 and two 
weeks later enlisted for four years in the United States 
Air Force as an alternative to being drafted to serve two 
years in the Army during the Korean War. My military 
setvice took me to bases in the states of Texas, Illinois, 
Plorida, Washington, and Hawaii, and to the tropical 
North Pacific. I rose through the ranks to the level of 
Staff Sergeant in the Air Force Weather Service reach- 
ing the level of specialization of weather analyst in 
which I did supportive work (trimmed pencils) on 
Eniwetok Atoll in the Marshall Islands during 
Operation Castle, the 1954 nuclear testing series in 
which the United States exploded hydrogen devices on 
Bikini Atoll. 

Following discharge I attended the University of 
Kentucky from September 1955 through August 1957, 
receiving a Master of Science degree in mathematics. 
Thereafter I taught mathematics and continued gradu- 
ate study at Georgia Institute of Technology for eight 
years and taught at Tennessee Technological University 
in Cookeville, Tennessee, for thirty years before retiring 
in August 1995, at which time the failing health of my 
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mother forced me to return to Mayfield. Most of this 
work was written while caring for her. 

A Convention on Dates of Birth. I have adopted for 
this book my own personal convention on presenting 
dates of birth which I have never, to the best of my 
knowledge, seen used elsewhere and which therefore re- 
quires explanation. On the Census of 1850, 1860, 1870, 
and 1880 the age at the last birthday was given as en- 
tered by the Census taker. Since the information was in 
many cases given to the agent by another individual, 
presumably but not necessarily, a member of the family, 
some error in reporting ages must inevitably have been 
introduced, and everyone interested in the study of ge- 
nealogy knows that Census data on age therefore may 
not be fully reliable. Even if the data collected was accu- 
rate, however, it seems to me that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of genealogists introduce unnecessary error in 
perhaps as many as one-fourth of the dates of birth ob- 
tained from these census reports, perhaps even more. 

Example: if the census reported correctly John 
Smith to have been ten years old in 1860, when was he 
born? Most genealogists will automatically answer 1850 
which is erroneous if John reached his eleventh birth- 
day after the census was taken but before the end of the 
year. In this case his date of birth was not 1850 but 
1849. To express his date of birth as accurately as possi- 
ble within the limits of this data it should be written, as 
I write it, "b. 1849-50." If the 1870 census was then 
taken a little later in the year so that John had passed his 
twenty-first birthday, it might appear that he had aged 
eleven years in just ten years; and my convention for 


writing the date of birth would be "b. 1848-9," in which 
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case the two reports combined would give a correct date 
of birth of 1849. Similarly, if the first census was taken 
after the birthday of the year and the next census taken 
earlier in the year before the birthday of that year the 
individual would appear to have aged only nine years in 
the passage of ten, but the method I use in reporting 
such dates would still combine to give the correct date. 

Should it then be assumed that this has occurred 
where I list only one year for the date of birth? Some- 
times this will be the case, but I may have copied the 
work of another genealogist who has made this kind of 
error. Often, however, the date may have been obtained 
from a tombstone or some other source which gave the 
actual year of birth but not the day and month. 


William J. Jones, July 24, 1998 


The Wright, Briggs, Sibert, and Stephens Families of 
Josiah McGehee Wright 
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PART ONE 


The McGehee Family 


Variants of the name McGehee are said to be trace- 
able back to Alfred the Great and to sureties for the 
Magna Carta (See Appendix A: "Back to the Magna 
Carta."), however out use of that name has a later 
derivation. Lady Marian MacDonald married Patrick 
MacGregor who led his clansmen under Montrose in 
support of the Stuart cause and in the effort to over- 
throw Oliver Cromwell and was outlawed when his side 
was defeated. His estates were confiscated, and he and 
his sons were commanded to assume other surnames. 
John MacGregor, his heir, became John Murray and was 
ancestor to Sit John Murray, Baronet, 1793. His second 
son, James MacGregor, is said to have become Thomas 
MacGchee when, during the reign of William and Mary, 
he and other outlawed Scotchmen patented for land in 
Virginia. He moved his family to Virginia and was 


granted land in St. John's Parish, King William County, 
Virginia. 

The Register of St. Peter's Parish, New Kent, 
Virginia, recorded the baptism of William Mackgehee, 
son of Thomas Mackgehee, on October 10, 1689, less 
than one year following the revolution which overthrew 
James I and brought William and Mary to power. New 
Kent is the county immediately east of Henrico County, 
the county in which is located the city of Richmond. 

It seems troubling that it is asserted that (to para- 
phrase): James MacGregor/Thomas MacGehee moved 
his family to Virginia during the reign of William and 
Mary and was granted land in King William County, 
Virginia. If this is intended to imply that the land grant 
was approved prior to his move to Virginia, and that 
subsequently he moved to Virginia after the accession 
of William and Mary and had a son thereafter in 
Virginia, he would have been seriously pressed for time 
to do all of this by the recorded christening date of his 
son. Even if the move to Virginia by Thomas 
MacGcehee had been made in 1689 with either a preg- 
nant wife or a very young son, the time constraints 
would have been pressing, 

The Revolution of 1688 was not exactly a revolu- 
tion; in November 1688 William was at sea waiting to 
land in England thinking his chance of securing the 
English throne was lost while his supporters were 
frightening James II into fleeting to France. There was 
little time between the arrival of William in England in 
late 1688 and the baptism of William MacGehee on 
October 10, 1689. Would a King who was wholly de- 
pendent on Parliament for his title to rein have been 
quicker or slower to reward his supporters with patron- 
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age? Those supporters had been long out of power and 
had in many cases suffered hardships for their support 
of his cause. 

Some of the work tracing this information is said to 
have been done by Ella B. Smith while employed as a 
librarian in Atlanta. If her conclusions are correct and 
the MacGregor/MacGehee connection is valid, then 
the move to Virginia by Thomas MacGehee might have 
been made some time, possibly years, before the grant- 
ing of land by William and Mary. Since John MacGregor 
/John Murray might, as a strong supporter of William 
and Mary, have been in a position to present his 
brother's case at court, it does not strain the limits of 
credibility to suppose that land grants for a brother al- 
ready established in Virginia might have been approved 
in 1689 or later. 

Not the least of the problems in evaluating the cred- 
ibility of this story, which was probably the work of a 
professional genealogist, is the following statement 
made by the Frosts in their book titled Dejarnette and 
Allied Families in America (1699-1954) immediately fol- 
lowing their listing of the alleged descent of the 
McGehee line from the Sureties for the Magna Carta: 

"Authorities differ, some say that Thomas's father 
William came to America in 1653." 


[*] Thomas MackGcehee is believed to have been born 
in 1645 and to have married Ann Bastrop, 
daughter of Thomas Bastrop in 1676. His will, 
dated July 27, 1727, left legacies to the following 
five sons and four daughters. 

[A] William MackGehee of New Kent Co. VA. 

[B] Anna MackGehee who married William Butler. 
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[C] Dinah MackGehee who married Joseph Lipscomb. 

[D] Mary MackGehee who married William Dickson. 

[E] Abraham MackGehee, b. about 1700. 

[F] Edward MackGehee, b. 1702, who married 
Elizabeth DeJarnette. 

[G] Samuel MackGehee, b. about 1704. 

[H] Sarah MackGehee, b. 1706, who married Thomas 
Lipscomb. 

[I] Jacob MackGehee, b. ca. 1708, who married Eleanor 
DeJarnette. 


His will names sons Abraham, Edward, and Samuel 
as Executors. Land transactions of Edward and Jacob 
involving over twelve thousand acres are recorded over 
the next seventeen years, the two often acquiring adja- 
cent land. Most of these transactions involved the ac- 
quisition of land in Amelia County, a county thirty miles 
west-southwest of Richmond on the south side of the 
Appomattox River. Across the Appomattox is 
Cumberland County, some forty miles from Richmond. 
Eventually Edward moved to Cumberland County. 


[*] Jacob McGehee, fifth son of Thomas, was born in 
1707 and died December 6, 1783. On October 
30, 1737, he married Eleanor DeJarnette, born 
1720. Eleanor died June 14, 1775, after which 
Jacob married his second wife Ann (surname un- 
known) by whom he had no children. Jacob and 
Eleanor had the following children: 

[A] John McGehee (11-14-1738/12-16-1763). 

[B] William McGehee (12-17-1740/?). 

[C] Mary McGehee (11-10-1742/?) who married Joseph 
Truman. 
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[D] Elizabeth McGehee (9-5-1744/11-18-1800) who 
married Brakett Owen. 

[E] Eleanor McGehee (11-21-1746/?) who married first 
Jonathan Smith, then second Francis Rice. 

[F] Ann McGehee (1-6-1748/3-?-1748). 

[G] Martha McGehee (1-12-1750/?) who matried first, 
James Alwood, then second, William Collins. 

[H] Anness McGehee (5-7-1752/9-13-1801) who wed 
Abraham Poster. 

[I] Jacob McGehee (7-17-1754/9-?-1816) who married 
Ann Weaver. 

[J] Sarah McGehee (3-19-1757/6-13-1828) who wed 
George Cardwell. 

[K] Drusilla McGehee (3-16-1759/?) who wed Moore 
Weaver. 

[L] Agnes McGehee (11-2-1763/5-17-1821) who wed 
Thomas Clark. 


[*] Edward McGehee of Cumberland County, 
Virginia, b. about 1702, served in the French and Indian 
War, owned 2,830 acres of land in Amelia Co., Virginia, 
in 1746 and an additional 5,788 acres in 1748, and left a 
will dated April 4, 1770, and probated January 28, 1771, 
which provided legacies to his wife Elizabeth 
DeJarnette and to the following seven sons and three 
daughters. 


[A] John McGehee, b. about 1735. 

[B] Mary McGehee (1737/1817) who married before 
1760 Ayers Hodnett. 

[C] Elizabeth McGehee (1739/6-22-1821) [+ Laurens 
Co. SC] who married Thomas Wright (ca. 1745 
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Essex Co. VA/between 11-12-1790 and 
1-24-1791 Cumberland Co. VA). 

[D] Mumford McGehee (1744 VA/12-?-1816) [+ 
Woodburn] who married on 6-20-1768 Sarah 
Moore, d. 1793, [+ Woodburn] lived on a planta- 
tion "Woodburn" in Cunningham Twp., Person 
County NC on the Hyco River, and had seven 
children. 

[E] Micajah McGehee (1745 VA/7-31-1811 Oglethorpe 
GA) who married in about 1769 in Prince 
Edwatd Co. VA Ann "Nancy" Scott (ca. 1753 
Prince Edward Co. VA/2-23-1816 Oglethorpe 
Co. GA), daughter of Capt. James Scott and 
Frances (Collier) Scott, sold his land in Prince 
Edward Co. VA on 1-17-1778 for one thousand 
pounds, served in the Revolutionary War, moved 
in 1783 to Wilkes Co. GA (in that part of the 
county which later became Oglethorpe Co.) 
where he lived on the Broad River on an estate 
based on Revolutionary War land grants which 
included at his death 3,104 acres, and had thir- 
teen children. 

[F] Daniel McGehee who married Jane Brooke 
Hodnett, daughter of Lord Brooke, settled in 
Augusta Co. GA, and had eight children. 

[G] William McGehee, appointed a Lieutenant in the 
Revolution in 1779, who married and lived in 
Milledgeville GA but left no issue. 

[H] Jacob McGehee who married Sarah Collier, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Collier and granddaughter of 
John Collier of "Porto Bello" in Virginia (the lat- 
ter of whom was also the father of Cornelius 
and Frances Collier who married Capt. James 
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Scott and was the mother of Ann Scott, wife of 
Micajah McGehee), and had fourteen children. 

[I] Samuel McGehee, d. 1830, who served in the 
Revolution, moved from Montgomery Co. VA to 
Georgia and in 1805 to Amite Co. MS, and mar- 
ried Olive Muse, a relative of Henry Clay, who 
had eleven children. 

[J] Anna McGehee (7-23-1755/4-15-1813) who married 
Nathan Womack of Prince Edward Co., 
Virginia. 


Edward McGehee named Thomas Wright as one of 
his Executors. The date of death of Elizabeth 
McGehee Wright is taken from her tombstone together 
with a statement that she was 81 years old. There may 
be less agreement about the date of birth of Thomas 
Wright who, another source states, is believed to have 
been born about 1733. 

It has been said that the McGehee families of 
Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina all descend from 
the sons of Edward McGehee. It is in this generation of 
the sons of Thomas MackGehee that the spelling of the 
family name is stabilized, however the will of Edward 
uses the name Edward X (his mark) McGehee, suggest- 
ing that while growing in prosperity the McGehees had 
not completed their journey on the road back to literacy. 
For many settlers there may have been a one to two gen- 
eration literacy gap in which educational levels achieved 
by parents in Europe could not be maintained because 
of absence of educational institutions on the frontier. 
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The DeJarnette Family 


To quote from the introduction of De Jarnette and 
Allied Families in America (1699-1954) by Earl C. and May 
(Miller) Frost, a book which can be found in the 
Tennessee Archives across the street from the Tennes- 
see State Capitol in Nashville, "The origin of the name 
DeJarnette is French, and though there are many 
spellings in use in the United States, all of the names are 
descended from the first ancestor in this country, Jean 
"John" deJarnat. The form most in use today is 
DeJarnette, while many use DeJarnatt. A Georgia line 
writes deJarnette." 

The distinction between the capitalization in French 
names of the form "deName" and "DeName" is said to 
have been of great significance since the former is in- 
dicative of nobility. The name Jean deJarnat, said to 


have been used by the pioneer ancestor, makes a state- 
ment that the family was of the nobility. 

Again in the words of the Frosts: "In a set of French 
books by Saint Alais, 'Nobilaiare Universal DeFrance' 
there is only one family of similar name, noted thus, 
‘Jarno (de) Jarneau, Jarnaud, ou Jarneot’. First mention 
of the name was on 3-24-1454 when Jean deJarno ac- 
quired the land of the Seguiniere. Antoine deJarno or 
deJarnaud is mentioned in 1536. Marc deJarno or 
Jarnaud received the Order of Saint-Jean of Jerusalem 
in 1544, thus acquiring Nobility. The family was called 
Pont-Jarno because they lived by a bridge, their home 
being an ancient fort at Poitiers. Marc was Mayor of 
Poitiers. Estates were mentioned which passed in suc- 
cession through the eldest son, the account of the fam- 
ily ending in 1705." 

In 1685 Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes 
which provided for the freedom of French Protestants 
to practice their religion. Thousands of Protestant 
refugees then fled to England, many from the Port of 
La Rochelle, a Huguenot stronghold. Many of them 
were destitute as, in well justified fear for their lives, they 
left behind them all of their possessions. Thousands 
more fled to Holland. When William of Orange came 
to England from Holland three years later nearly one 
third of the eleven thousand men in his army were 
Huguenots. William encouraged settlement of the 
refugees in his dominions, but they became such an eco- 
nomic burden that several attempts, both public and pri- 
vate, were made to settle the Huguenots in the 
American colonies. All of those who settled in America 
had to touch at an English port to get permission before 
proceeding, 
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A plan was set out in 1699 by the British govern- 
ment to settle a large number of refugees in southeast- 
ern Virginia near the North Carolina border under 
which four shiploads of Huguenots were to be trans- 
ported in 1700. Governor Nicholson, William Byrd, and 
others in the colonial government at Williamsburg then 
changed the plan of settlement. As justification for the 
change, Byrd stated that the land selected for the 
refugees "was for ye most part, low swampy ground, un- 
fit for planting and improvement, and ye air moist and 
unhealthful, and that to send Frenchmen hither that 
came from a dry and serene climate, would be to send 
them to their graves." Those who defend Byrd's action 
(and most do) state that the land designated by the 
British government was in or too near to the Great 
Dismal Swamp and indeed not suitable. Gov. Francis 
Nicholson also noted in his letter relating to the arrival 
of the first ship, the Mary and Ann, that the area desig- 
nated was "esteemed an unhealthful place and no vacant 
land, except some that is in dispute now betwixt us and 
No. Carolina." 

The Virginia government then settled the first two 
shiploads of refugees on the western frontier in an 
abandoned Manacon Indian town on the south side of 
the James River twenty miles west of the present city of 
Richmond where 10,000 acres were given to them and 
where (in the view of a recent critic) it was expected that 
they would serve as a buffer in defense against sporadic 
Indian attacks. (The Indians did not attack.) The settle- 
ment became known as Manakintowne. 

The Mary and Ann brought two hundred seven 
Huguenots to Jamestown on July 23 after a passage of 
thirteen weeks, having sailed from London on April 19, 
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1700; and the Peter and Anthony attived with one hun- 
dred sixty-seven early in September. The first to arrive 
endured great hardship. They lost all of their provisions, 
clothes, and blankets when their sloop sank at 
Jamestown and were poorly clothed, cold, and hungry 
when they arrived at their designated land, one hundred 
twenty Frenchmen who had left six dead along the way. 
It is not known what happened at this time to the re- 
mainder of the two hundred seven. It is possible that 
the less able-bodied were left in the established settle- 
ments until homes could be built for them, or perhaps 
some were required to work to earn their passage before 
they could join their fellow settlers. 

"On the 10th of May last," Byrd wrote," I visited the 
French refugees at Manakintowne. We visited about 70 
huts. Though poor and in great want, they have cleared 
over three miles of old Indian fields. They are cheerful 
and only ask for bread until the next harvest." He then 
asked for subscriptions and headed the list of contribu- 
tors. The settlers established a church which lasted until 
1857. The first minister of the Manakintowne Church 
was Benjamin de Joux. Later ministers were ordained by 
the Church of England. One of its early ministers, Rev. 
James Marye, who kept a school at Fredricksburg, 
taught George Washington who spoke highly of his 
teaching and expressed regret that he had not learned 
French from him as his father had wished. 

With the initial settlement of those who came on the 
first two ships the colonial government discovered a 
contingency of which they had apparently had no prior 
knowledge when planning the Manakinton settlement. 
The leaders of this first group of settlers had come to 
Virginia with the understanding that they would be es- 
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tablished in a colony of their own where they would re- 
tain their language, religion, and customs. Since the 
colonial government did not want a foreign colony on 
their frontier, a change was made in the plans for the 
settlement of the remaining refugees. Those who came 
in the third ship (the name and passenger list of which 
has been lost) were dispersed in small groups through- 
out the counties of eastern Virginia since, as Byrd ex- 
plained, many of the refugees were destitute and it 
would be easier for the colony to assist them when set- 
tled in small groups. The fourth ship, the Nassau, trans- 
porting one hundred ninety-one refugees went to New 
York later in the year where most settled, only twenty- 
eight coming to Manakinton later to be with their fami- 
lies. 

It is apparently on the basis of the fact that Jean 
DeJarnette's name is not among those listed as having 
arrived on the first two ships and settled at Manakinton 
that Mr. H. A. Elliott of South Hill VA concluded in an 
article published in Te Huguenot, Publication No. 20, 
1961-1963, that Jean de Jarnette must have come to 
Virginia on the third ship. The Frosts state that in 1699 
six hundred Huguenots came to Virginia under the lead- 
ership of Phillip Da Richbourg and that Jean DeJarnette 
came in this group but give no documentation for this 
conclusion. It seems probable that this group is the one 
described above as that which made its first settlement 
in the Manakinton colony together with those who ar- 
rived on the third ship and were dispersed throughout 
the colony if we equate the Frost date of 1699 (when 
the plan was set out by the British government) with the 
Elliott date of 1700 (when the actual transport began). 
A better case can be made, in my opinion, however, that 
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it was the Nassau on which Jean DeJarnette came to 
Ametica. 

Mr. Elliott stated that Jean DeJarnette settled in 
Gloucester County which is plausible since the parents 
of his wife, Mary Mumford, lived in Gloucester County 
and at least six of his children were baptized in 
Abingdon Parish of Gloucester County. The 
Huguenots did not remain long in Gloucester County, 
moving to King William, New Kent, Essex, and other 
counties as soon as they were able to acquire land and 
homes of their own. At some time after the birth of his 
daughter Eleanor in 1720 Jean DeJarnette is believed to 
have moved to King William County. 

The following outline of the early history of the 
DeJarnette family in America is a composite of material 
from such sources as the Frost book, the Elliott article 
in The Huguenot, alleged copies of the Abingdon 
Parish Baptismal Register (not all consistent), various 
published works on early Virginia families, family tradi- 
tion, and partial files brought up from the depths of the 
Internet. Not all of these sources are fully documented. 
The following interpretation of the DeJarnette story, 
however, appears to be the commonly accepted version. 


[*] Jean DeJarnette, b. about 1680 France, married in 
Abingdon Parish, Gloucester Co. VA, Mary 
Mumford (1683/summer 1765 Prince Edward 
Co. VA) (daughter of Edward Mumford, who 
may have been born in England in 1642, and 
Mary Watkins) and petitioned for naturalization 
on 4-18-1705. Jean and Mary Mumford 
DeJarnette had the following children. 
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[A] Elias DeJarnette, baptized 8-20-1704, who left a will, 
dated 8-9-1768 and recorded in Prince Edward 
Co. 7-1-1769, which named his wife Elizabeth 
(birth name unknown) and his five children. 

[AA] Ann Rebecca "Annaka" DeJarnette, d. 1805, who 
did not marry but moved to Halifax Co. VA 
whete it is stated that her cousin Elias Palmer 
took care of her. 

[AB] Elias DeJarnette (Jr.) who died in 1784 in Halifax 
Co. VA, and left a will, dated 4-23-1783 recorded 
in Will Book 2, p. 67, which left slaves and 100 
acres of land to his wife Sarah (Hall?) in her life- 
time, 100 acres each to his mother and sister 
Annaka in their lifetimes, this property to go 
thereafter to his only son Reuben, plus another 
200 acres to Reuben directly when he should 
come of age, and named the following children: 

[ABA] Frances Dejernat (1768/2-9-1805 Anderson Co. 
SC) who married on 5-2-1785 in Halifax Co VA 
Rev. Harbert Tucker (ca. 1761/1843), son of 
James and Elizabeth (Jackson) Tucker, who 
served three enlistments of three months each as 
a Revolutionary War soldier, moved to Halifax 
Co. VA in about 1785 and Pendleton District SC 
by 1790, later to Abbeville Co. SC, then to Elbert 
Co. GA where he was living in 1833, then to 
Madison Co. GA where he drowned in high wa- 
ter in the Broad River, and who had eight chil- 
dren by his first marriage and seven by Helena 
Varnan whom he married on 5-22-1806. 

[ABB] Hannah Dejernat (ca. 1769/6-5-1835 Abbeville 
Co. SC) who married in about 1793 Capt. Bartley 
Tucker (1761 VA/3-10-1841 Anderson Co. SC), 
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son of James and Elizabeth (Jackson) Tucker, 
and moved to Anderson Co. SC where he had a 
three- or four-story mill on Rocky River, and 
who had eleven children. 

[ABC] Reuben Dejernat who died intestate leaving a 
widow Ellender (Eleanor?) and whose property 
was sold 4-12-1805. 

[ABD] Elizabeth Dejernat who married a Mauldin. 

[ABE] Sarah Dejernat who married Mansfield Kennedy. 

[ABF] Nancy Dejernat who married first, Edward 
Davis, and second, Capt. Bartley Tucker, wid- 
owet of his sister Hannah, in the settlement of 
whose estate she is mentioned as his widow in 
1841. 

[AC] [Sarah Hall (?) Dejarnette moved to South 
Carolina following the death of Elias DeJarnette 
and there married Israel Pickens who was sued 
by Sarah's children or their heirs who alleged that 
property of their mother had been improperly 
diverted by him. The court found for Pickens ex- 
cept as to the value of a slave Jennie who had 
been left to daughter Elizabeth.] 

[AD] Marymiah DeJarnette who married James Joseph 
Hines and moved to Charlotte Co. VA. 

[AE] John Thomas DeJarnette, who married Millasant 
Hall who left a will in Prince Edward Co. VA 
which named the following children: 

[AEA] Reuben DeJarnett, d. 1830 Hancock Co. GA, 
who was a Revolutionary War soldier when the 
state was drafting into its militia men as young as 
16, who later moved to Hancock Co. GA, where 
the Govenor appointed him to survey Putnam 
Co. GA and rewarded him for his services with 
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land in what is now a subutb of Eatonton GA, 
and there built the first brick house in the county, 
and who married Nancy Reid of Hancock Co. 


GA who had eight children: 
[AEAA] Elizabeth Dejernatte who married Z. 
Holloway. 


[AEAB] Julia Dejernatte who married a Walker. 

[AEAC] Amelia H. Dejernatte who married on 
11-3-1819 in Putnam Co. GA John F, Hall. 

[AEAD] Harriett Dejernatte 

[AEAEF] Nancy R. Dejernatte 

[AEAF] John Thomas DeJarnette 

[AEAG] Reuben Reid DeJarnette (1812/1883) who 
married on 4-30-1832 at Eatonton GA Mary 
"Molly" Bass, daughter of John Hix Bass and 
Rebecca (Patillo) Bass, who had six children. 

[AEAH] Mary Ann Dejernatte who married John FE 
Adams of Eatonton GA and had three children. 

[AEB] John DeJarnett who was a surveyor, did not 
marry, lived and died in Prince Edward Co. VA, 
and may have been the surveyor of that name in 
Madison Co. KY in 1780. 

[AEC] Bowler DeJernett married first, on 1-11-1790 in 
Prince Edward Co. VA Keziah Wooten, daughter 
of William and Lucy (Owens) Wooten who had 
three children and second, Rachel Knight who 
had a daughter. 

[AECA] John Thomas Dejarnette, a cabinetmaker, who 
lived in Petersburg VA and who married first, on 
12-12-1810 Mary Ann Badger who had four chil- 
dren and second, on 10-16-1839 Lucy Hamlin 
(1800/8-7-1880) who had three children. 
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[AECB] Dr. Reuben Hall DeJernett whose wife was 
named Martha Jane (birth name unknown). 

[AECC] Martha Wooten DeJernett, b. 9-?-1802 Prince 
Edward Co. VA, who married on 12-24-1816 in 
Prince Edward Co. VA William C. Rudd 
(5-29-1792 Powhatan Co. VA/10-13-1865 
Lunenburg Co. VA) and had three children. 

[AECD] Judith W. Dejernett who married first in about 
1824, Peter Jones and second, Joseph W. Todd, 
lived in Prince Edward VA and had four sons 
and three daughters. 

[AED] Stephen DeJarnett who with his wife Judith had 
two daughters. 

[AEDA] Eliza Dejernatt 

[AEDB] Elizabeth Ann Dejernatt 

[AEE] Elias DeJarnett, d. 1-10-1825, who moved to 
Putnam Co. GA, later Sparta, Hancock Co. GA, 
married Dicey Waller of Putnam Co. GA, who 
had a daughter. 

[AEEA] Permelia Dejernatt (1807/1883) who married 
Charles P. Jones in 1835. 

[AEF] Elizabeth DeJarnett who married on 5-27-1793 
Robert Flippen. 

[AEG] Nancy DeJernatt who married (bond 
10-19-1795, register 10-21-1795) Stephen Hall, 
son of Bowler and Jane Hall. 

[AEH] Millicent "Milly" DeJarnett who married in 
Putnam Co. GA on 1-26-1809 Jesse Gregg. 

[AE]I] Dicia "Dicey" DeJarnett who married on 
10-5-1803 in Prince Edward County VA Capt. 
Benjamin Allen Watson (9-22-1776 Prince 
Edward Co. VA/1-24-1852), son of Samuel and 
Ann Allen Watson (daughter of James Allen) 
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and had six children born in Prince Edward Co. 
VA. 

[AEIA] Samuel Watson (1804/3-9-1876 Fulton MO) 
who married on 4-27-1831 Martha Jeffress 
(3-3-1811 Lunenburg Co. VA/1862 Calloway 
Co. MO), daughter of Richard James Jeffress 
and Nancy Bedford (Hamlett) Jeffress, who had 
nine children. 

[AETAA] Littleberry Allen Watson (1-28-1833 Charlotte 
Co. VA/1-2-1918 Columbia MO) [+ Columbia 
MO] who married on 5-4-1865 in Calloway Co. 
MO Clara Ward (1842 Calloway Co. VA/ 
4-2-1927) [+ Columbia MO], daughter of John 
and Margaret "Hunt" Ward, who had six chil- 
dren. 

[AEIAB] Benjamin Watson (1-8-1835/1852). 

[AEIAC] Unnamed child (1837/1839 on trip to 
Missouri) [+ beside road]. 

[AEIAD] John Samuel Watson (6-6-1839 Charlotte Co. 
VA/1927) who married Agnes Craig and had 
four children. 

[AETAF] Virginia Ann Watson (3-27-1841 Calloway Co. 
MO/2-4-1923) who married on 11-18 -1866 in 
Boone Co. MO Newton Hockensmith (1845/ 
Liberty MO) [+ Fulton MO], a minister and den- 
tist, and had four children. 

[AEIAF] James Edward Watson (5-27-1843 Calloway 
Co. MO/3-?-1916) who married on 9-1-1872 in 
Cooper Co. MO Fannie Tucker (1-20-1855/ 
8-30-1934) [+ Fulton MO], daughter of John 
and Kate (Bronaugh) Tucker, who had a daugh- 
ter. 
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[AEIAG] Erma Watson (3-12-1874 Fulton MO/ 
3-2-1927 Lexington KY). 

[AEIAH] Thomas Jefferson Watson (1-27-1845/ 
1-18-1929), a merchant in Fulton MO, who mar- 
tied on 1-27-1880 Amanda Gray Victor, b. 
2-4-1858 Boone Co. MO, daughter of William 
Little Victor and Frances (Snell) Victor, who had 
four children. 

[AEIAT] Mary Frances Watson (11-25-1852/8-26-1933) 
who married in 1876 George M. Rootes and had 
two children. 

[AEIAJ] Egbert Watson (9-18-1857/1-25-1888) who 
did not marry. 

[AE]] Mary "Polly" DeJarnett who died young, 

[AF] Thomas DeJarnette who moved to Halifax County 
where he lived until 1788 when he sold his land 
(about 400 acres) and moved to Henry County 
KY where he acquired about 700 acres of land 
and who with his wife Nancy (birth name un- 
known) had seven children. 

[AFA] John Dejarnett 

[AFB] Byrd Nicholas DeJarnatt who married first, on 3- 
20-1806 in Henry Co. KY Ursula Brinton, 
daughter of John Brinton, and second, in 
Oldham Co. KY on 12-29-1825 Sally Stephens, 
daughter of James Stephens, who later moved to 
Wilson Co. TN (near Statesville) where he spent 
the remainder of his life, and whose children in- 
clude: 

[AFBA] William Thomas DeJarnatt who died while a 
soldier in the Mexican War and whose wife Sarah 
A. (birth name unknown) (? TN/5-30-1885 Mt. 
Vernon IL) subsequently moved to Lovelaceville 
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KY where she lived alone with her daughter dur- 
ing the Civil War in great hardship, moved to 
Illinois, and married a Mr. Drennan, having had 
four children by her first marriage. 

[AFBAA] Joseph W. De Jarnatt who lived near 
Lovelaceville and married three times and had 
one or more children from each marriage. 

[AFBAAA] Richard Fowler DeJarnatt (from the 1st 
marfiage). 

[AFBAAB] Oscar DeJarnatt (1st) who married a Jones. 

[AFBAAC] Serinia DeJarnatt (from the 1st marriage). 

[AFBAAD] Lawson Lee (or Lee L.) DeJarnatt (2nd 
marriage) who lived with his wife M. M., d. 1-19- 
1938, for more than fifty years on the same farm 
in Carlisle Co. KY and had five children. 

[AFBAADA] Early DejJarnatt who lived near 
Cunningham KY. 

[AFBAADB] Thurly DeJarnatt who lived near Cun- 
ningham KY. 

[AFBAADC] Verly DeJarnatt who lived in Detroit MI. 

[AFBAADD] Merly DeJarnatt who lived in Paducah 
KY. 

[AFBAADE] Furley E. DeJarnatt who lived on the fam- 
ily farm on RFD #2, Bardwell KY through 
which the road to Paducah passed. 

[AFBAAEF] Tolly (or Tollie) DeJarnatt (from the 3rd 
marfiage). 

[AFBAAF] Maye DeJarnatt (from the 3rd marriage). 

[AFBAB] John Byrd DeJarnatt (3-22-1838/3-7-1876 
Galatia IL) who married on 10-11-1866 in 
Galatia IL Julia Ann Rhine (8-16-1844 n. of 
Raleigh IL/10-6-1921 St. Francis AR), daughter 
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of John and Hannah (Barger) Rhine, who had 
six children. 

[AFBAC] Alison Woodville DeJarnatt (11-4-1841/ 
10-15-1919 Galatia IL), a farmer and carpenter, 
who married at Raleigh IL Anna Elizabeth 
Ruddle (10-24-1841 near Raleigh IL/2-2-1929 
Galatia IL), daughter of William Ruddle, who 
had four children. 

[AFBAD] Sarah Elizabeth "Sally" DeJarnatt (3-29-1846 
Wilson Co. 'TN/12-18-1923 Galatia IL) who 
married on 1-1-1865 in Galatia IL William 
Henry Edwards (8-17-1840 near Lebanon, 
Wilson Co. TN/12-6-1926 Soldier's Home, 
Quincy IL), son of Benjamin and Millie (Sparks) 
Edwards, who went to Illinois at the age of ten 
and served four years in the Union Army as a 
cavalryman and was wounded at Pea Ridge MO, 
and who with Sally had four children. 

[AFBB] G. A. DeJarnatt 

[AFBC] Walter "Watt" Ford DeJarnatt who married 
moved to Howell Co. MO, then to Arkansas in 
1858 where he operated a mill, who served in the 
Federal army and whose children included a son. 

[AFBCA] Dr. James W. DeJarnatt (8-27-1871 Conway 
AR/1-2-1940) who graduated from the 
University of Arkansas in 1904 and whose 
widow lived in Conway AR. 

[AFBD] James M. DeJarnatt, b. 1808, who married first, 
on 11-14-1836 in Oldham Co. KY Susan 
Stephens, daughter of James Stephens, and 
moved to Illinois, and second, on 11-16-1858 in 
Oldham Co. KY Mary A. Coons, and who had at 


least one son: 
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[AFBDA] William DeJarnatt 

[AFC] Elias Dejarnette (I) who married on 5-1-1808 
in Henry Co. KY Jane "Jennie" Stephens, daugh- 
ter of William Stephens, who had ten children: 

[AFCA] Melissa J. DeJarnatt 

[AFCB] Lucy DeJarnatt who married in Oldham Co. 
KY William Jackson Buchanon and had two chil- 
dren: a son, born dead in 1852. 

[AFCBA] Anneta DeJarnatt Buchanon, b. 9-2-1857 
Oldham Co. KY. 

[AFCC] Ann DeJarnatt who married William Moffett. 

[AFCD] Nancy Jane DeJarnatt 

[AFCE] Rebecca DeJarnatt who married on 12-30-1828 
in Oldham Co. KY Samuel Parks. 

[AFCF] Louisa DeJarnatt who married on 3-14-1837 in 
Oldham Co. KY Peter Stevens. 

[AFCG] Samuel Harvey DeJarnatt who died in 1846. 

[AFCH] Susan DeJarnatt who married on 12-7-1839 in 
Oldham Co. KY Mason Wooden. 

[AFC]] William DeJarnett who married in Oldham Co. 
KY Mrs. Elizabeth (Williams) Sutton who had a 
daughter: 

[AFCIA] Jane DeJarnatt (11-20-1857/9-4-1858). 

[AFCJ] Minerva C. DejJarnatt who married on 
2-17-1846 in Oldham Co. KY John M. Tucker. 

[AFD] Milly Dejarnette who married on 3-23-1808 in 
Lincoln Co. KY Samuel Campbell. 

[AFE] Mary Dejarnette married in Oldham Co. KY 
James Bates and had a daughter: 

[AFEA] Mary "Polly" Bates who married Jordan 
Osmun and one other child. 

[AFF] Harriet Dejarnette who married on 1-22-1823 in 
Lincoln Co. KY Robert Givens, and (daughter) 
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Dejarnette who married Henry L. Admire, who 
is mentioned in a land transaction of 1815 as a 
son-in-law of Thomas DeJarnette. 

[B] Jean DeJarnette, baptized 11-4-1706. 

[C] Mary DeJarnette, baptized 2-5-1709. 

[D] Elizabeth DeJarnette (1709/after 1783) who mar- 
tied Edward McGehee. (See "The McGehee 
Family.") 

[E] Daniel DeJarnatt, baptized 2-2-1713, who married 
Martha Ford, (who died in March 1782 in Prince 
Edward Co. VA) and left a will, dated 9-11-1754 
and recorded in Prince Edward Co., which 
names his wife Martha and eight children. 

[EA] Mary M. DeJarnatt who married Richard 
Perryman. 

[EB] Elizabeth Ford DeJarnatt who married a 
Crenshaw. 

[EC] Daniel DeJarnatt Jr, who married in Lunenberg 
Co. VA Judith Johnson (Lunenberg Co. VA/ 
3-17-1838 Madison Co. KY), had eight children 
born in Lunenberg Co. VA, and moved by 
Cumberland Gap to Madison Co. KY: 

[ECA] Martha Ford DeJarnette (6-24-1774/1816 
Barren Co. KY) who married on 2-11-1796 in 
Madison Co. KY Giles Kelley (Jr), d. 1840 
Barren Co. KY, moved to Barren Co. KY and 
had there seven children: 

ECAA] Giles Kelley (IID) 

CAB] Daniel Kelley 

CAC] Patsy Kelley (twin) 

CAD] Polly Kelley (twin) 


E 
E 
E 
ECAE] Emily Kelley 


SS SS eo eo 
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[ECAF] John W. Kelley, b. 3-13-1816, who married in 
Barren Co. KY Elizabeth Ann Fourth, b. 
8-8-1820, who had nine children. 

[ECAG] Susannah Kelley (11-19-1809/5-2-1870 
Benton co. MO) who married in about 1828 in 
Barren Co. KY Caleb Thomas (11-10-1810/be- 
fore 1840) and had by him four children, then 
married on 8-31-1840 Joseph Miller Jr. 
(2-18-1797 /3-20-1870 Benton Co. MO), had by 
him seven children, and lived with him on his 
farm in Green Co. KY until 1852 when he lost 
the farm to a claim as part of an old land grant 
for his share of which he was paid $125, leaving 
him homeless at the age of 56 with seventeen 
children (He had had eleven by a prior marriage. 
He chose to take a flatboat down the Green 
River to the Ohio and river steamers down the 
Ohio River, then up the Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Osage Rivers to Lind Creek from which he 
traveled by land to a landholding north of 
Warsaw ona bluff above the Little Tebo River to 
make a new home.) 

[ED] Mumford DeJarnette 

[EE] John DeJarnette 

[EF] Christopher DeJarnette 

[EG] Lydia DeJarnette who married a Taylor and had a 
son. 

[EGA] John Taylor 

[EH] Martha DeJarnette who married a Berryman. 

[F] Joseph DeJarnette, baptized 3-3-1716, who married 
in about 1739 Mary Pemberton, daughter of 
Capt. James Pemberton (and married second, 
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Mary Saunders, with no children), who had eight 
children. 

[FA] James Pemberton DeJarnette (ca. 1740/ca. 1826 
Halifax Co. VA), who served as a captain in the 
Revolutionary War, married first, Edna George 
(1740/1777) who had two children. 

[FAA] Edna DeJarnette, d. 1842, who married Nathan 
Betterton and whose descendants have been 
traced down to the present day in the 
BONHAM.GED file of Barbara Farthing 
Bonham. 

[FAB] James DeJarnette 

[FB] Joseph DeJarnette Jr. (10-9-1747 Caroline Co. 
VA/7-31-1824 Caroline Co. VA) who married 
Mary Hampton, daughter of John Hampton Jr., 
son of John Hampton, and had eight children. 

[FBA] Elliott Hawes DeJarnette (12-9-1788 at "Spring 
Grove" in Caroline Co. VA/9-7-1857 at "Pine 
Forest" in Spotsylvania Co. VA) who married 
Elizabeth B. Coleman. 

[FBB] John DeJarnette 

[FBC] Daniel DeJarnette of Caroline Co. VA, who mar- 
ried first, Jane T. Coleman, and second, Huldah 
Hawes Coleman, and who, if the Byrd letter was 
cotrect, may have been the father of: 

[FBCA] Robert E. DeJarnette, b. 1812, who was the fa- 
ther of: 

[FBCAA] Jane DeJarnette who married R. W. Byrd. 

[FBD] Joseph DeJarnette III 

[FBE] Mary DeJarnette, d. KY. 

[FBF] Elizabeth DeJarnette 

[FBG] Ann DeJarnette 

[FBH] Sophia DeJarnette 
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[FC] Daniel DeJarnette, probate 2-5-1795 Hanover Co. 
VA. 

[FD] Elizabeth DeJarnette 

[FE] Susannah DeJarnette 

[FF] Ann DeJarnette 

[FG] Mary DeJarnette 

[FH] Rebecca DeJarnette 

[G] Eleanor DeJarnette, b. Sept. 5, 1720, baptized 
10-20-1720. Abingdon Par. VA, who married 
Jacob McGehee (See "The McGehee Family.") 


[*] Edward Mumford married Mary Watkins and had 
four children: 

[A] Joseph Mumford, eldest son and heir. 

[B] Mary Mumford (1683/1765). 

[C] Edward Mumford, baptized 7-15-1685. 

[D] Daniel Mumford, baptized 10-22-1687. 


(Reference: Virginia Historical Genealogies, by John 
Bennett Boddie, which is said to contain more data on 
the Watkins and Mumford lines.) 

Linnie Wright Barrett states that on the First Census 
of the United States of 1783 eleven individuals of the 
name DeJarnette were listed, presumably including all 
variant spellings used, and thirteen of the name 
McGchee. 

The spelling of DeJarnette has clearly varied widely 
in the official records. In time one favored spelling was 
accepted by most members of the family and is pre- 
ferred here for uniformity, even at some possible sacri- 
fice of authenticity; but I have tended to keep the vari- 
ant spellings in use by the Frosts. 
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Similarly the name Mumford is commonly used, but 
some authors state that the authentic original French 
Huguenot name was Munford; but since Mumford is 
easier to say and appears to have prevailed as the name 
of choice, I am using it exclusively. Likewise I have cho- 
sen Eleanor over Ellener on the assumption that the lat- 
ter reflects the near illiteracy of the times and the for- 
mer is the intended form. Some authors use the latter 
form for this woman instead. 

Munford itself may have been a corruption, possibly 
even an Anglicization, of the original name of 
Montfort, a name which goes back in England to 
Robert de Montfort who fought with Henry II against 
the Welsh in 1157 and Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, who married Eleanor, daughter of King John, 
and was one of the most powerful of the English lords 
throughout the long reign of Henry III. 

Family tradition holds that the brothers Jacob and 
Edward McGehee married sisters Eleanor and 
Elizabeth DeJarnette. There is however no documenta- 
tion to support that conclusion. Other recorded 
Elizabeth DeJarnettes exist, not one of whom was born 
eatly enough to have been the grandmother of Mary 
Jane Wright, b. 1767. The conclusion generally reached 
is that if family tradition holds that Elizabeth, mother- 
in-law of Thomas Wright, was a DeJarnette and if the 
logical date for the birth of that Elizabeth to have oc- 
curred was a date when a birth might have occurred of 
a child of Jean and Mary (between late 1709 and early 
1712) without conflict with the dates of birth of their 
other children, then that birth should have occurred and 
the child should have been named Elizabeth, even if no 
baptismal record has been found. One basis for this is 
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the very small number of DeJarnettes known to have 
been in Virginia at the time. That does not rule out the 
possibility, however, that Elizabeth, mother of 
Elizabeth McGehee Wright, may not have been a 
DeJarnette at all, or for that matter that she could have 
been the daughter of Jean's lost DeJarnette brother. Ac- 
cording to the Frosts, however, the baptismal record of 
Elizabeth DeJarnette was lost when a page in the Parish 
Register for the year 1709 was torn out, the year in 
which descendants of Elizabeth DeJarnette McGehee 
have stated that she was born. 

The preceding history of the DeJarnette family ap- 
pears to be the generally accepted version, and I have 
reluctantly come to agree with it. There are however two 
anomalies in the record which may suggest that Mary 
Mumford could have been a second wife of Jean 
DeJarnette and that Mary may not have been the 
mother of Elias DeJarnette. 

According to Jane DeJarnette Byrd (Mrs. R. W. 
Byrd), in a letter which she wrote on April 15, 1916: "My 
father Robert E. DeJarnette, was born in 1812 and was 
the oldest of the three sons of Daniel DeJarnette of 
Caroline Co. VA. My  great-grandfather, Joseph 
DeJarnette, our earliest progenitor in this country, was 
among the few Huguenots to escape from France after 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV in 1715 
[sic]. It is said that in landing in New York our refugee 
was rejoiced to meet a brother whom he thought had 
been lost in the general persecution. They both emi- 
grated south — Joseph settled in Caroline Co. VA, be- 
coming eventually a large landed proprietor, but we 
never heard the destination of his brother. My ancestor 
married (1st) a Miss Latané of Virginia, and after her 
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death (2nd) Mary Hampton, from whom I am de- 
scended." 


Obviously the letter is incorrect or not in agreement 


with other sources in several respects: 


i, 


The incorrect date of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, 


the incorrect assertion that Joseph DeJarnette was 
the first DeJarnette in Virginia, 


the name of her great-grandfather (It was Joseph 
DeJarnette Jr., not Joseph DeJarnette; and Joseph Jr. 
did marry Mary Hampton, as Mrs. Byrd stated. Was 
Mary Hampton a second wife of Joseph DeJarnette 
Jr), 

the assertion of the existence of a first wife named 
Latané (No Miss Latané was found by the Frosts to 
have been the first wife of any DeJarnette. Might 
not Joseph DeJarnette Jr. have had a first wife 
named Latané? Or did Mrs. Byrd intend to say that 
the original Virginia ancestor DeJarnette, 1.e. Jean, 
had a first wife named Latanér), 


the story of the landing in New York and meeting 
with a lost brother (I find this credible until proved 
otherwise. The Nassau, one of four government 
supported ships transporting Huguenots landed in 
New York, the DeJarnette name is not among those 
who settled at Manakinton, and the names of those 
who landed in Virginia on the third ship are not 
known.), and 


the implication that the first DeJarnette settled in 
Caroline County (She didn't actually say that. She 
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said Joseph settled in Caroline County. The Frosts 
say the first DeJarnette, Jean, settled in Gloucester 
County and that both Joseph and Joseph Jr. lived in 
Caroline County.). 


In conclusion, the only unexplainable inconsistency 
in the letter is the wife she calls Miss Latané. Logically it 
might appear that, if such a wife has been overlooked, 
it was the wife of her great-grandfather Joseph Jr., as 
she says. On the other hand it could be that she remem- 
bered being told of a first wife named Latané of the 
first DeJarnette, Jean not of his grandson Joseph Jr., 
whom she incorrectly identified as the first DeJarnette. 

There is a second erratic source in that there are two 
different versions of the copy of the Abingdon Parish 
baptismal records of the children of Jean DeJarnette 
which suggests that the latter explanation might be a 
possibility. 

The following Abingdon Parish baptismal records 
were said to have been copied from the Wiliam and 
Mary Quarterly, Vol. 25, p. 37, in Linnie Wright Barrett's 
Wright - Ray - Hays - Burcham - & Allied Families, Book 5: 


Elias, son of John and Elizabeth DeJuner _ [bap. 8-20-1704 


John, son of John DeJurner bap. 11-4-1706 


Mary, dtr. of John and Mary DeJurner bap. 2-5-1709 


Daniel, son of John DeJurner bap. 2-2-1713 


Joseph, son of John and Mary DeJernat __ |bap. ye 3rd, 
1716 
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There are a couple of minor discrepancies of date 
between this and the report of the same record by the 
Frosts, but otherwise the only major difference is that 
the Barrett collection names a different mother for Elias 
while the Frosts have: 

"Elias, son of John and Mary DeJuner, bap. 
8-20-1704." 

(I converted the dates given above to numerical 
form for compactness and easy comparison of records 
and restructured the spacing for greater ease of com- 
parison.) Even the variations of spelling are more or 
less consistent in the two reports of this record. So how 
did Linnie Wright Barrett find a mother of Elias named 
Elizabeth when everyone else thinks it was Mary? 

One possible answer to that is suggested by a similar 
occurrence in the Slayden family: the baptismal record 
of one of the members of the Slayden family as quoted 
in the Slayden book is missing but the baptismal record 
of later children are given, and a remark is made that a 
researcher had found the missing record back in the 
1930's and that the page on which it was written had ap- 
parently been lost later. The Slayden case was in a differ- 
ent parish, but anyone who has handled original records 
knows that they can be very brittle and can break and 
fall away very easily. The Frosts state that the same thing 
happened to the baptismal record of Elizabeth 
DeJarnette. Could part of the baptismal record naming 
the mother of Elias have become lost from the 
Abingdon Parish record (or too faded to read)? Al- 
though the work of the Frosts was carried out from 
about 1931 to 1954, the work of Linnie Wright Barrett 
may have been done earlier. 
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The story of Elias in Wonderland gets curiouser and 
curiouser. I found Volume 25 of the Wiliam and Mary 
Quarterly on microfilm in the Nashville Public Library. 
Page 37 was located in the middle of a report of the 
history of some place in Rhode Island and had nothing 
to do with DeJarnettes. 

Not the least of the problems of the Barrett books 
is that they were reproduced by typing in sets of ten car- 
bon copies each, and our copy appears to have come 
from a position near the bottom of the stack and is 
therefore somewhat fuzzy. I may have misread the 
Journal number or page number. (I did not confuse 
Elizabeth with Mary.) 

It is known that at some time in the period of 
Huguenot immigration a Louis Latané led to Virginia a 
group of Huguenots who received a grant of one hun- 
dred thirty three acres each. It does not appear that this 
was one of the four government sponsored shiploads 
of Huguenots but was one organized or led privately by 
Latané. It would not be surprising to find that he had a 
daughter or perhaps a granddaughter who married a 
DeJarnette. Assumption of a first wife of Jean 
DeJarnette named Elizabeth Latané might resolve the 
inconsistencies, but testimony given in the naturaliza- 
tion hearing for Jean DeJarnette and family is said to 
state explicitly that Jean and Mary were the parents of 
Elias. If so, then our copy of Lennie Wright Barrett's 
version of the Abingdon Parish baptismal records is 
simply in error. As much as I like the assumption that 
makes the most use possible of all of the available 
records, it seems to me that those who believe that Jean 
had only one wife, Mary Mumford, were probably right 
and that Elizabeth, mother of Elias, was a creation of a 
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typographical error. If one wants to assume that Mrs. 
Byrd had heard the name Latané accurately but mis- 
placed it among her ancestors, it is possible that this was 
the surname of the wife of Elias. 
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Origin of the Wright Family 


The surname Wright is an early English occupa- 
tional name derived from the Anglo-Saxon "Wryhta" 
meaning a worker of any kind, especially an artificer of 
wood. Specifically a Wright was considered an artisan or 
craftsman who worked with wood as opposed to a 
Smith who was a worker in metal. 

Five ancestors of many of the present Wright fami- 
lies of the English-speaking world were Normans in the 
army of William the Conqueror. Richard, William, 
Henry, John, and Thomas were members of the Wryta 
family of Bayeux, Normandy, and direct descendants of 
the original Viking settlers in Normandy. John Wryta, 
the founder of the family in Normandy was skilled in 
both wood carving and the manufacture of metallic ar- 
ticles, particularly weapons of war; and his sons were 
known for such skills also. All five brothers fought with 
William at the Battle of Hastings. Richard and William 


were knighted prior to the invasion, and the other three 
were similarly honored after the final battle. All were 
given grants of land and manors in the Counties of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, a start from which their 
descendants rose to prominence over the centuries in 
various areas of civil, military, educational, and spiritual 
affairs. 

As might be expected of such a long established 
family, it is difficult to trace Wright ancestry in the 
colonies because there were so many Wrights in all ar- 
eas, particularly, it seems, in Virginia. The fact that two 
Wrights might have lived in reasonably close proximity 
in the first century of Virginia settlement does not nec- 
essarily mean that they had any mutual relations known 
to each other. On the other hand in a period in which 
families tended to be very large one Wright family might 
in a few generations spread over a wide area with nu- 
merous descendant families with many of the members 
well known to each other. 
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The Ancestors of Josiah 
McGehee Wright 


George Wright was reported on a document dated 
January 30, 1761, to be of the age of seventy-nine "or 
there about" and is therefore believed to have been born 
about 1682. A deed is recorded for land purchased by 
George Wright of Gloucester County dated 1726. 
Thomas Wright, husband of Elizabeth McGehee, was 
the son of this George Wright. The will of George 
Wright was dated September 29, 1769, and filed March 
19, 1770; and in a generally illegible document which ap- 
pears to summarize the heirs listed in this will it appears 
that George and his wife who is believed to have been 
named Elizabeth left a large number of children, includ- 
ing sons: 

° John Wright 
¢ Ambrose Wright 
* George Wright 


¢ Thomas Wright 
° James Wright 

° William Wright 

° Samuel Wright 

° Benjamin Wright 
° Griffin Wright 

° Richard Wright 

° Stephen Wright 


as well as at least two daughters: 


¢ Ann Cox 


¢ Susannah Gatewood 


George Wright of Cumberland County VA, son of 
George Wright of Gloucester County, left a will dated 
July 8, 1774, and probated September 26?, 1774, which 
mentions children: 

° Henry Wright 

° George Wright 

° William Wright 

¢ Archibald Wright 
° Mary Wright 

° Gabriel Wright 

° Sarah Wright 


and brothers: 


°* Thomas Wright 
° Griffin Wright 


If there is doubt concerning the date of birth of 
Thomas Wright, there is less about his date of death 
which can be placed between the date of his writing of 
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his will and its probation two months later (between 11- 
12-1790 and 1-24-1791). After bequests to each child of 
one Negro girl and one Negro boy or two girls (by 
name), one horse, one saddle, one bed, and furniture, 
the will of Thomas Wright left the remainder of his es- 
tate to his wife as follows: "I lend unto my bloved wife 
Elizabeth, during her natural life all the rest of my estate 
both real & pursonal and my desire is that such of my 
children as are under age or nmaried be kept together 
and maintaned and educated out of the profit of my es- 
tate." This was followed with instruction to make an 
equal property division thereafter. 

On October 26, 1812, Isaac Stephens executed a 
power of attorney in Bowling Green KY to his friend 
Josiah Wright and his son Thomas L. Stephens for the 
purpose of asking and receiving from the executor of 
Thomas Wright, deceased, late of Cumberland Co. VA, 
a legacy devised by said Thomas Wright to Isaac's late 
wife Mary Jane Stephens. It was presumably at about 
this time that Elizabeth chose to give her children their 
inheritance and move to South Carolina where three 
children had previously moved. 

By this time seven of her children had moved to 
other states: three to South Carolina, three to Kentucky, 
one to Tennessee, leaving only William who had proba- 
bly remained on his father's farm to run it. What the dis- 
tribution may have been is not known, nor is it known 
why Elizabeth chose to divide the estate at this time, but 
the inability of William to continue to run the farm 
might have been a factor (if in fact he had remained on 
the farm). The date of his death is not known. 

From the time of Captain John Smith's settlement in 
1607 through the death of Powhatan in 1619 the rela- 
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tionship between Indians and the white settlers of 
Virginia had been mostly peaceful, a policy continued by 
his brother Opechancanough as chief of the Pamunkey 
tribe; however in 1644 at the age of ninety-two the old 
chief came to the conclusion that his people would lose 
all of their land if they did not completely exterminate 
the settlers. He therefore summoned the leaders of the 
surrounding tribes to a council and convinced them to 
launch an attack on the outlying settlements between 
the York and Pamunkey Rivers. 

In two days more than three hundred white men, 
women, and children were massacred. Sir William 
Berkeley, governor of the colony, hastily assembled an 
armed force, met the Indians as they approached 
Jamestown, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
This defeat of the Indians in 1644 began a new period 
of development of the English colony by removing the 
barrier to westward expansion of the settlement. 

The land transactions among the Wrights and 
McGehees of the succeeding years followed a pattern 
common to all parts of the colony in which people were 
moving forty miles or so west in Virginia to take advan- 
tage of the sudden availability of new land. Why would 
they leave established farms to start over? First, they had 
been held in check in a coastal lowland in which there 
simply was not enough new land remaining to support 
their large families and needed more land for their chil- 
dren and for the growing number of immigrants arriv- 
ing. Second, it has been suggested that some had ex- 
hausted their old land by unsound farming practices and 
therefore needed new ground to till. Third, the coastal 
lowlands may never have had the fertility of the land 
farther back from the coast. In this period many large 
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landed estates were established which would provide an 
affluent life style for their proprietors for centuries to 
come. 

Edward McGehee left a bequest of 700 acres of 
land to each of seven sons and 400 acres to each of two 
daughters Elizabeth Wright and Ann McGehee. George 
Wright left to Thomas 400 acres adjoining the land 
Elizabeth received from the estate of her father as well 
as one half interest in a grist mill and the land around it. 
Evidence of a familial bond between Wrights and 
McGehees continues to appear for much of the next 
two hundred years. 

William McGehee, son of Edward McGehee, had 
no children but was survived by a wife who had children 
by a previous marriage. After charitable bequests total- 
ing seventeen hundred dollars he left in his will, dated 
1827 with codicil dated 1829, half of the remainder of 
his estate to his wife and half to be divided among his 
brothers and sisters and their heirs. The records of this 
estate in Milledgeville, Baldwin County, Georgia, pro- 
vide a large amount of information concerning the 
McGchee genealogy. 

Among those who divided the share of the inheri- 
tance to which their late parents Thomas Wright and 
Elizabeth McGehee Wright would have been entitled 
were sons Josiah McGehee Wright and William Wright; 
daughter Elizabeth Glenn; Charles Carter and children 
of his wife, deceased daughter Susan Carter; eight chil- 
dren of deceased daughter Mary Stephens; five children 
of Samuel Wright; seven children of Patsey Ligon; and 
the children of deceased daughter Sarah Cullin. Docu- 
ments relating to this inheritance are the source of 
much of the following table: 
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[*] Thomas Wright and Elizabeth McGehee Wright had 
eight children. Those children and their spouses 
were: 

[A] Mary Jane Wright (7-3-1767/8-13-1803 or 1804 
Warren Co. KY) [+ on farm on Barren River 
neat Bowling Green] who married Isaac 
Stephens (1752 Frederick Co. VA/Jan-May 1831 
Warren Co.) [+ with Mary Jane near Bowling 
Green] on 5-12-1788 whose descendants are 
listed under "The Stephens Family," "The 
Children of Isaac Stephens," and Appendices D, 
E, and F 

[B] Elizabeth Wright, (6-14-1769 Cumberland Co. 
VA/6-11-1854 Union Co. SC), who married 
William Coleman Glenn (5-16-1761/1827 
Union Co. SC) on 7-16-1788 in Cumberland Co. 
VA and had the following children: 

[BA] Lucy Glenn (1789/1845) [+ Glenn Cem.] who 
married first Achilles Bowker and second James 
Ivey. 

[BB] Elizabeth Glenn (1793/before 10-15-1849) who 
married Nathan Coleman. 

[BC] Patsy Glenn (1793/1866 Spartanburg Co. SC) who 
married John Bowles Glenn. 

[BD] Nathan Glenn (1796/1882) [+ Briggs Cem.] who 
married Permelia Coleman. 

[BE] William Wright Glenn (1799/1873 Union Co. SC) 
who married Sarah Leverett. 

[BF] Mary Ann Glenn (1801/1873) [+ Briggs Cem.] 
who married first James Mayes and second Jesse 
Briggs. 

[BG] Sarah Clark Glenn (1804/? Florida) who married 
Augustine Shands. 
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[BH] Thomas Alexander Glenn (1806/1882 
Mississippi) who married first Regina Wiles Fan 
and second Mary Frances Johnson. 

[BI] Jane S. C. "Jency" Glenn (1809/? Mississippi) who 
married John Fout Glenn. 

[C] Susannah Wright, b. 3-18-1771 Cumberland Co. VA, 
who mattied Charles Carter (?/July 1841) on 11- 
27-1789 in Cumberland Co. VA and went to 
McMinn County TN. 

[D] Sarah Wright, b. 6-9-1772, who married Benjamin 
Cullin on 1-27-1794 in Cumberland Co. VA and 
went to Warren Co. KY. 

[E] Samuel Wright, (10-1-1774/1809 Laurens Co. SC), 
who married Patience C. Glenn on 1-27-1794 in 
Cumberland Co. VA and had the following chil- 
dren: 

EA] William G. Wright 

EB] James Wright 

EC] Elizabeth Wright who married a Beacham. 

D] Frances Wright who married a Cook. 

E] Mary Wright who married a Pasley. 

PF] William Wright, b. 3-12-1777, who married Mary 
Booker, daughter of Major Byrd Booker, whose 

wife was Orano Glenn. 

[G] Patsey Wright, (9-16-1778/6-11-1830), who married 
on 9-27-1794 William Ligon (1772/6-25-1850 
Laurens Co. SC) and had the following children: 

[GA] Thomas Ligon 

[GB] John Ligon 

[GC] Susan Ligon who married a Kirkpatrick. 

[GD] Martha Ligon who married a Leeke. 

[ 

[ 


BR 
EB 
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GE] William Ligon Jr. 
GF] Elizabeth Ligon who married a Henderson. 
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[GG] Daniel Ligon 

[H] Josiah McGehee Wright, (11-27-1780 Cumberland 
Co. VA/9-9-1841 Graves Co. KY) [+ Milburn] 
who married Ann Briggs (1-20-1788/7-13-1834) 
on 9-26-1805 and whose descendants are the 
subject of much of this book. 
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The Briggs Family 


The name of Briggs is derived from the word 
"bridge." In the case of our ancestor Robert Bridges 
who lived in Scotland this is certainly true. When his 
sons came to Virginia, they adopted the name Briggs. A 
descendant of David Briggs, son of Robert Bridges, 
stated that the name Bridges was changed to Briggs 
when David was in school, a cryptic passive tense which 
raises the question of whether it was changed by the 
choice of David, the mandate of others, or by accident. 

It is believed that the first bearers of the name were 
men who lived at or were tenders of a bridge, many 
English names being derived from the occupation of 
the ancestor. Variant spellings occurring in English his- 
tory include Brugge, Brig, Brigg, Brigs, Brygge, Brigges, 
etc. Early records suggest them to be of Saxon descent, 
i.e. predating the Norman conquest; however genealo- 
gists have traced the family only as far as a Saxon 


William atte Briggs who lived in County Norfolk in the 
thirteenth century, from which his descendants are be- 
lieved to have migrated throughout the British Isles. 
There was a Clement Briggs as early as 1621 at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, and a considerable number 
with a Briggs name are believed to have settled in the 
New England area in that century, most of whom are 
suspected to have derived from a common ancestor. No 
connection has been established between them and the 
descendants of Robert Bridges of Scotland who came 
to Virginia in the eighteenth century. 

The total number of heads of household named 
Briggs or an equivalent form thereof which are listed on 
the 1790 census in thirteen states and territories follows: 


Maine 10 Pennsylvania 9 
New Hampshire 8 Maryland 2 
Vermont 19 Virginia 6 
Massachusetts 187 Kentucky 7 
Rhode Island 52 North Carolina 14 
Connecticut 11 South Carolina 2 
New York 75 


Returns from the states of New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Georgia were destroyed in the burning of the 
Capitol during the War of 1812 and were not recon- 
structed. 

Little is known of Robert Bridges of Fifeshire, 
Scotland, other than that he married Mary Landon of 
Markinch, Fifeshire. (Edinburgh lies on the south side 
of the Firth of Forth across which is Fifeshire. 
Markinch is a fairly small village, located eight miles east 
of Leslie.) Mary was the daughter of David Landon 
who had a son Thomas Landon. Thomas Landon left 
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only one daughter who left only one son, Miller 
Weakley. Six sons of Robert and Mary Landon Bridges 
came to America and changed their name to Briggs: 
David Briggs, William Robert Briggs, Samuel Briggs, 
James Briggs, Andrew Briggs, and Thomas Briggs. 


[*] The first son to make the crossing to Virginia was 
David Briggs (5-9-1730 Fifeshire, Scotland/ 
12-3-1813) [+ Stoney Hill] who is said to have 
been educated for the Presbyterian ministry but 
chose to move to America instead. David Briggs 
came to Virginia in the summer of 1752 and set- 
tled at Stoney Hill, Falmouth, Stafford County, 
Virginia, across the Rappahannock River from 
Fredericksburg, where he died in 1813. He 
bought a farm, adjoining the home of Mary 
Washington, mother of George Washington, 
and records indicate that he was also a merchant, 
an attorney, and a man of considerable wealth. 
During the Revolutionary War David was custo- 
dian of interned British merchant ships and on 
one occasion turned over to the Federal govern- 
ment twenty-two ships. On April 20, 1771, 
David Briges married Jean McDonald, daughter 
of Neal McDonald, Episcopal Rector of 
Brunswick Parish near Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Neal McDonald was the son of the Earl of 
McDonald and the grandson of Ronald 
McDonald, First Earl of Antrim, Ireland, who 
was knighted either by Elizabeth I or by James I. 
They had four sons: 


* David Briggs Jr. (6-6-1780/11-5-1836) 
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* Thomas Briggs (9-23-1782/10-9-1855) 
* Robert Briggs (1-29-1785/11-?-1838) 
* James McDonald Briggs (2-17-1787 /4-27-1845) 


[A] David Briggs Jr. (6-6-1780/11-5-1836) married on 
6-8-1808 Mary Frazier (Fraser) Vowles 
(10-27-1790 Stafford Co. VA/10-5-1852), 
daughter of Henry Vowles and Mary Frazier and 
a granddaughter of George Fraser of Scotland. 
They had twelve children. David was an attorney 
who started his practice of law in the Madison 
Court House, settled at Fredericksburg where he 
was Mayor in 1820-21, and later moved to 
Richmond. He was a member of the Virginia 
legislature and Secretary of the Constitutional 
Convention which framed the Virginia 
Constitution of 1829-30. He is said to have lost 
his money in a Security Debt. 

[B] Thomas Briggs (9-23-1782/109-1855) married on 
11-11-1809 Lucinda Short of Falmouth, daugh- 
ter of John Short and Judith Ball who was the 
daughter of Williamson Ball and Priscilla 
Churchill and a direct descendant of Joseph Ball, 
uncle of George Washington. Thomas was a 
merchant at Winchester VA. When first married 
Thomas and Lucinda lived on property in Clarke 
County, called "Air Hill," inherited from her fa- 
ther, which had six hundred acres, a grist mill, 
and many slaves. They had thirteen children. 

[C] Dr. Robert Briggs (1-29-1785/November 1838 
Richmond VA) married first, his cousin Ellenor 
Atwell, daughter of Capt. Francis Atwell and 
Mary McDonald Atwell, who had a son. 
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[CA] Robert Moore Briggs, b. 1831, who studied law, 
became a Judge, and married Katherine 
Robinson who had seven children by him of 
whom several died young and one died in the 
Buffalo Theater Fire, and married second, on 
7-24-1828 Helen Buckner (ca. 1815/7-9-1871), 
thirteen year old daughter of Roy Buckner and 
Nancie Moore Buckner, who was living with her 
cousins the McCoull sisters at the time of her 
elopement, and who had a daughter. 

[CAA] Jean McDonald Briggs, b. 1836. 


Following the death of Robert, Helen Buckner 
Briggs moved with her daughter Jean and stepson 
Robert Moore Briggs to the home of her brother, 
William Buckner, in Washington Court House OH 
where Jean McDonald Briggs married on 10-15-1861 
Judge Charles Palmer of Washington Court House OH. 


[D] James McDonald Briggs (2-17-1787/4-27-1845), 
who inherited the family home Stoney Hill, mar- 
ried on 12-26-1810 Charlotte Ashmore Keith 
(1782/1866), daughter of Isham Keith and 
Charlotte Ashmore of Fauquier County, grand- 
daughter of Rev. James Keith and Mary Isham 
Randolph and niece of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, and great-grand-daughter of William 
Randolph, uncle of Thomas Jefferson. On his 
Stoney Hill farm were between forty and fifty 
slaves. James and Charlotte had four children. 


[*] William Robert Briggs (1-14-1725 Scotland/1801), 
brother of David, is said to have come to 
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Virginia from Leslie, Scotland, in 1754 with two 
of his brothers who, according to family tradi- 
tion were named Samuel and James. (See 
Appendix B: "The Children of William Robert 
Briggs" and Appendix A: "A Tennessee Briggs 
Family.") A red-headed young man, William 
Robert Briggs married Judith Wroe in 1760, and 
they produced at least ten children who survived 
him to be named in his will. A Revolutionary 
War soldier, he settled first in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, then later in Culpeper County, 
Virginia in which state most if not all of his chil- 
dren were born. Those children were: 

[A] David Briggs (10-23-1760 Westmoreland Co. VA/9- 
22-1835 Logan Co. KY) [+ Thomas L. Stephens 
Cemetery, Warren Co. KY] who married on 
11-13-1786 Margaret Crawley (1-19-1769/ 
11-23-1856 Warren Co. KY) who had thirteen 
children (See Appendix C.) 

[B] Isabella Briggs, b. 1767, who married in 1784 Aquilla 
Davis and moved to Illinois. 

[C] Ebenezer Briggs (1-14-1770 Culpeper Co. VA/2-27- 
1851 CA) who married on 5-6-1793 in 
Washington Co. KY Phoebe Gilkey (12-4-1777/ 
9-1-183?). 

[D] William Thompson Briggs (1772 Virginia/ 
4-12-1814 Warren Co. KY) who married on 
1-21-1792 in Nelson Co. KY Elizabeth "Betsey" 
Morehead (11-19-1773 VA/1847 KY). 

[E] Jane Emily "Jenny" Briggs, who married on 
5-3-1785 John Grundy. 

[F] Judith Briggs who married Clark Pondexter. 
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[G] Mary "Polly" Briggs (2-3-1773/8-11-1847) who 
married on 6-21-1792 James Latham 
(10-25-1768/12-1-1826 Fort Clark (now Peoria) 
and moved to Illinois. 

[H] Robert Briggs (10-27-1777/2-1-1851) who married 
first, on 12-21-1801 Mary Jane "Jinny" Cook, 
daughter of John and Margaret Cook, who died 
in 1821 in Illinois, after which Robert and his 
family moved to Ralls County MO where on 
5-18-1823 he married Mrs. Rebecca (Duncan) 
Stone (?/4-14-1850). 

[I] George Briggs who married his wife Sally in 1810 
and is said to have moved to Tennessee. 

[J] Benjamin Briggs (4-8-1783 /2-17-1844) who married 
on 8-21-1810 Susan Dabney Slaughter Hubbard 
(8-2-1791 Nelson Co. KY/9-2-1843) and moved 
to Illinois. 


Quoting Mansfield: "There has been some question 
among the correspondents regarding the number of 
children of William and Judith. According to the 
Railsback-Adams-Briggs History there were twelve chil- 
dren; however, the Will of William Briggs only lists ten 
children. By the Railsback History there were these two 
additional children: 


[K] Elizabeth Wroe Briggs married Ebenezer Mitchell. 
[L] Marian Briges married Samuel McElroy on 
7-16-1805 in Warren County KY." 


The first of these is almost certainly a confused ver- 
sion of the Elizabeth Wroe Briggs, daughter of 
Ebenezer Briggs, who married Peyton Mitchel and had 
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a son Ebenezer Briggs Mitchel. The second may have 
been either a daughter or a granddaughter of William 
Robert, but insufficient information is available to iden- 
tify her any better. 

While residing at the Falls of the Ohio in 1780 
David Briges (son of William Robert Briggs) enlisted 
and served three months as a private in Captain John 
Swan's Company in General George Rogers Clark's ex- 
pedition against the Indians during which he was in the 
battle of Piqua. In September 1782 while a resident of 
Crab Orchard KY he enlisted and served as a private in 
Captain John Snoddy's company during which they 
matched from Bryant's Station against the Indians. He 
subsequently served on various alarms as spy and ranger 
in the vicinity of Licking River and Dick's River, part of 
the time under Lieutenant Benjamin Logan, brother-in- 
law of Samuel Briggs. His service amounted to at least 
seven months. 

In about 1783 Isaac Stephens, Thomas Wright, 
Colonel Morehead, and David Briggs (son of William 
Robert Briggs) traveled overland to the Ohio River and 
in flatboats down the Ohio to Cincinnati which then 
consisted of seven houses. Because of the severe 
weather they were forced to tie up their boats and return 
for them and their belongings in the spring after the 
river had thawed out. The four settled first, in 
Bardstown and later, in Warren County near Bowling 
Green. 

Charles Morehead III, father of Governor Charles 
Morehead, is listed as Major Morehead in his will dated 
10-2-1828, and therefore presumably did not achieve 
the rank of Colonel. The best guess concerning the 
identity of Col. Morehead may be Turner Morehead, 
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but it is at best a guess. A better guess may be possible 
concerning the identity of Thomas Wright. Such an ad- 
venture is the action of a young man. This Thomas 
Wright was therefore probably not the father of Josiah 
McGehee Wright but may have been one of his neph- 
ews and a first cousin of Josiah McGehee Wright. Isaac 
Stephens might then have later visited this Thomas 
Wright in Cumberland County VA and there met his fu- 
ture wife Mary Jane Wright, sister of Josiah McGehee 
Wright. 

(Some of the belongings carried down the Ohio 
River by this party were said to be pieces of furniture 
which had come over from England. An old three cor- 
nered cupboard is still in the possession of the Ora 
Stephens Davenport heirs, and there may still be some- 
where in Bowling Green an old chest or sideboard that 
was handed down to Henry Clay Stephens.) 

David Briggs did not remain in Kentucky at this 
time, returning to Westmoreland County VA. He mar- 
ried Margaret Crawley in Fauquier Co. VA on 
11-13-1786. About 1790 he moved his family to 
Kentucky where they settled for a time in Warren 
County. On 8-22-1819 David Briggs and his wife 
Margaret sold for $650 129 acres of land on the Big 
Barren River to a tenant, and on 1-17-1820 they sold for 
$650 an adjacent 126 3/4 acres on the Big Barren River 
to another neighbor. It may have been at about this time 
that he moved his family to Logan County where he 
lived the remainder of his life. Margaret was granted a 
pension as the widow of a Revolutionary War veteran in 
1842 and in 1855 applied for and received 160 acres of 
bounty land for his service. 
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The families of Briggs origin of Springfield, 
Elkhart, and Bloomington Illinois, are said to have de- 
scended from Mary Briggs Latham, Benjamin Briggs, 
David Briggs, and Isabella Briggs Davis, children of 
William Robert Briggs. 

It is not known when William Robert Briggs moved 
with his family to Kentucky, but it is known to have 
been in or before the year 1791. The Nelson County 
Tax List of 1795 showed William Robert Briggs to own 
125 acres on Davis Run and his son Thompson Briggs 
to own 75 acres on Davis Run. William listed in his 
household one white male of age twenty-one or greater 
(himself) and one of age sixteen to twenty-one, nine 
slaves, six of whom were of age less than sixteen, four- 
teen horses and 31 cattle. Thompson, listed as above the 
age of twenty-one, owned three slaves, two of whom 
were under sixteen, four horses and eleven cattle. These 
were not large landholdings and suggest that the family 
may not have been in the state very long, William Robert 
Briggs died on February 2, 1801. His will was proven 
Match 9, 1801, in Nelson County, Kentucky. The 1790 
Census shows Thompson Briggs to be a resident of 
Warren County, which suggests that he was probably 
beginning to acquire land in that county where he would 
live while retaining smaller holdings in Nelson County 
which he had acquired earlier. 


[*] William Thompson Briggs (1772 Virginia/4-12-1814 
Warren County) married on 1-21-1792 in Nelson 
County KY Elizabeth Morehead, b. November 
19, 1773. His will, recorded in July 1814, men- 
tions his wife Elizabeth and his children: 

[A] James T. Briggs 
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[B] John McPherson Briggs, b. 4-9-1798, a distinguished 
surgeon and obstetrician, who married on 
3-5-1822 Harriet Morehead, sister of Charles 
Slaughter Morehead, future (1855-1859) gover- 
nor of the state of Kentucky, who had three 
children. 

[BA] Charles Morehead Briggs (1824-5/1875), an attor- 
ney who entered into a law partnership in 
Louisville with his uncle immediately after his 
term of office as governor expired, a partnership 
interrupted by the outbreak of the Civil War. 

[BB] Dr. William T. Briggs, b. 1827-8, a prominent 
physician and surgeon. 

[BC] James A. Briggs, b. 1830-1. 

[C] William Briggs 

[D] Benjamin Briggs 

[E] Polly Briggs 

[F] Susan Briggs 

[G] Nancy Elizabeth Briges 


On February 28, 1860, the Kentucky legislature 
adopted as the true boundary line between the states of 
Kentucky and Tennessee the line surveyed in 1859 by 
Austin P. Cox and Charles Morehead Briggs, commis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose. 

Samuel Briggs is fairly well known in the early his- 
tory of Kentucky, principally as a brother-in-law and 
close friend of Benjamin Logan, one of the dominant 
figures in the settlement of the region, by whom Samuel 
is overshadowed. An early settler on the Holston of 
Virginia in the general area of the beginning of the 
Wilderness Trail he raised his family on the edge of the 
wilderness before taking them across the mountains. 
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His separation from William Robert seems to have oc- 
curred principally because Samuel was able to settle in 
the Bluegrass while William Robert came to the terri- 
tory later and was forced to establish himself further 
west. Verification of their identity as brothers rests on 
an oral statement by a grandson of William Robert who 
had some personal association with Samuel and his fam- 
ily which was communicated by him to his granddaugh- 
ter and by her in letters written many years later. (See 
Appendix B: "The Family of Samuel Briggs.") 

James Briggs was held by family tradition to be an- 
other son of Robert Bridges who emigrated to Virginia. 
According to Collins, History of Kentucky, V. I, p. 513, 
"The first turnips were sowed in the fall of 1775 by 
James Bridges on a quarter acre cleared by him five 
miles above the mouth of Muddy Creek in Madison 
County, Kentucky," but it is uncertain whether or not 
this was one of the sons of Robert Bridges of Fifeshire, 
and no trace of his family remains in the available 
records. 

According to a report by Felix Walker included as 
Appendix G of the book Boonesborough, written by 
George W. Ranck and published in 1901, James Bridges 
was one of a group of seven who accompanied Walker 
in one of the first explorations of Kentucky following 
the purchase of the land from the Cherokees. Accord- 
ing to Walker the eight set out from Rutherford County, 
North Carolina, in February 1775, to explore Kentucky 
of which reports of land of great potential were citcu- 
lating. Probably they knew nothing about the negotia- 
tions with the Cherokee which were then being con- 
ducted to buy the land from that tribe until they reached 
Watauga while the negotiations were in progress. They 
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paused at Watauga during these negotiations which took 
twenty days, then joined a group led by Daniel Boone 
which left Long Island on the Holston for Kentucky, 
bringing Boone's augmented manpower up to thirty. 
On March 25, 1775, the party was attacked by 
Indians; Captain William Twetty, leader of the Walker 
patty, was wounded and died three days later; Twetty's 
servant was killed; and Walker was seriously wounded 
but eventually recovered under Boone's care. They were 
joined in the month of April by Colonel Richard Hen- 
derson, the chief proprietor of the Transylvania 
Company, who had come with thirty men to inspect the 
land they believed they had purchased. Henderson 
called an assembly in May 1775 by election of members 
from the small group, organized a government, con- 
vened an assembly, and enacted laws for the govern- 
ment of the community. Since James Bridges is alleged 
to have still been present to plant turnips that fall, it 
would appear that he was present from the inception of 
the Transylvania Company through at least a large part 
of its first year. Because nothing further is known to 
have been recorded about his activities in Kentucky it is 
suspected that he probably concluded that the condi- 
tions in that region were then too hazardous to permit 
his taking his family there and that consequently he re- 
turned to his family in North Carolina or far western 
Virginia where Samuel is known to have settled earlier. 
(See Appendix B: "A Tennessee Briggs Family.") 
Andrew Briggs emigrated in 1791 to America where 
he followed his brother William Robert Briggs to 
Bardstown in Nelson County, Kentucky (Bards-station 
at that time). It is only a guess but seems likely that he 
was younger than David, William Robert, Samuel, and 
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James. Such were the descriptions which he wrote of 
the beauty and richness of the virgin country to his 
brother Thomas, who may have been the youngest of 
the six, that in 1793 Thomas sold his business in Leslie, 
Fifeshire, Scotland, and with his family embarked for 
Virginia. 


[*] Thomas Briggs was born in Fifeshire, Scotland, and 
married on 11-1-1783 Catherine Cunnan of 
Dunfermline, Fifeshire, perhaps fifteen miles 
west of Leslie, who had been left an orphan at 
an early age and had been reared by her uncle, 
James Reid, a lawyer in Edinburgh. Thomas took 
Catharine to Leslie where five of their six chil- 
dren were baptized: 

[A] Marian Briggs (baptized 9-26-1784 at Dille (?), 
Scotland/after 1830) who married on 8-31-1801 
Peter Sibert (1775/1842). 

[B] Helen "Nellie" Briggs, baptized at Lachgelly, 
Fifeshire, on 5-20-1786, who married Benjamin 
Mathis. 

[C] Agnes "Ann" Briggs (1-20-1788/7-13-1834), bap- 
tized on 5-18-1788 at Leslie, who married on 
9-26-1805 Josiah McGehee Wright (11-27-1780/ 
9-9-1841). 

[D] Benie (Jacobena, Beatrice) Ellen Briggs, b. 
12-12-1789, baptized at Leslie under the name 
Jackabinie on 7-5-1790, who married on 
1-3-1820 Rev. George Knight Hester, the son of 
John Mathias Hester. 

[E] Andrew Briggs (2-18-1792/10-9-1857), baptized at 
Leslie on 3-18-1792, who married Nancy 
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Robertson on 11-4-1814 and Sarah Ferguson on 
8-6-1837. 

[F] Tossy Briggs (4-28-1793 or unknown date in 
1794/10-14-1854 Meade Co. KY) who married 
Richard Parker Robertson (brother of Nancy 
Robertson who married her brother Andrew) 
and had eleven children. (See Appendix B.) 


In the words of Virginia Briggs Weaver: "...Thomas 
was a hand loom weaver of linen....we were shown old 
houses that were used for hand weaving of linen. These 
were small one story cottages for living space and an ad- 
joining shed or room for the loom and other weaving 
equipment. The cottage usually had a front and rear 
door with two windows in front. The weaving shed had 
only one window....The first machine manufacturing of 
linen began in 1793 at Dundee, so Thomas could appar- 
ently see his occupation being eliminated by machinery." 
There is no evidence that the proceeds of the sale of his 
business left Thomas a very affluent man, but neither 
was he destitute. He had sufficient wealth to pay the cost 
of passage for his family and to buy the land on the 
Kentucky frontier on which they would live. Benie, 
Nellie, and Tossy are said to have all married ministers 
and to have made their homes in southern Indiana. 

The following is copied verbatim from the notes of 
Mrs. David Record: 

This information is taken from a flyleaf of 
Solomon's Geography bought from William Mildrum 
May 26, 1776, at Dunfermline, Scotland: 


"Jacobeny Briggs was born December 12, 
1787, in Fife County, Scotland, and was mar- 
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ried to Thomas Martin. Andrew Briggs mar- 
ried Catherine Hampton. Topsy Briggs born 
Apil 238-1793" 


This flyleaf document contains both information 
and misinformation. The Mansfield book has a different 
version of the flyleaf information which includes more 
names and a different date of birth for Jacobeny Briggs: 
December 2, 1789. It is likely that this is the result of a 
different reading of fading and almost illegible hand- 
writing. Names listed by Mansfield include all of the 
Briggs children except Marian, both Catherine and Caty 
Hampton, Rachel Hampton, Sally Stephens, John 
Gorin, and Elesmer Briggs. (Eleanor Briggs?) Mansfield 
ot her source read Jacobeny as Jacoberry, which is obvi- 
ously wrong, and has a date April 11, 1803, when the 
family was in Bowling Green. Jacobeny is also written 
once as Bene. 

According to the Mansfield history of the Briggs 
family, (1.) Benie Ellen Briggs married Rev. John Knight 
Hester, not Thomas Martin; (2.) according to older 
members of the family, Andrew Briggs, the brother of 
Thomas Briggs, never married; (3.) Andrew Briggs, the 
son of Thomas Briggs, did marry twice (The names of 
his wives, children and grandchildren are known.); and 
(4.) neither Andrew Briggs, the son, nor Andrew Briggs, 
brother of Thomas Briggs, married Catherine 
Hampton. 

It may never be known what name, if any, Tossy ab- 
breviated (The Mansfield history spelled it Tosy, but her 
great-great-granddaughter wrote it Tossy.), but it is seen 
nowhere else abbreviated Topsy. In the calligraphy of 
the times, however, a double ss was frequently written in 
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a form which is to modern eyes virtually indistinguish- 
able from the letters ps. The reading of the textbook 
inscription as Topsy Briggs was an error of the tran- 
scriber, not of the original writer. 

Who uses school books? Children. Who writes on 
the flyleaf of school books? Children. Should we take 
seriously a statement written by a child that one person 
married another? Not if the other person is also a child. 
This is a favorite area of childish fantasy. Thomas 
Martin and Catherine Hampton may have been play- 
mates or other contemporaries of the Briggs children. 
This was a book brought from Scotland by Thomas and 
Catherine to continue the education of their children. 
One of the children who had looked at the writing of 
vital statistics in her parents' Bible was playing at doing 
the same thing with her geography book. The first two 
parts of this document are sentences. The third is not 
and may be a signature. Children do not engage in fan- 
tasies about or play games with dates of birth. These are 
matters sacred to them. Except for the misreading of 
the year 1789 as 1787, the two birth dates for Benie are 
consistent with her known baptismal date. I would 
therefore be strongly inclined to believe that the stated 
flyleaf birth date of Tossy is correct, provided it was 
read correctly, except for another opinion which has 
been offered. 

According to Virginia Briggs Weaver, she was told 
by a cousin Mary Briggs Columbus, a great-granddaugh- 
ter of Tossy Briggs, that Tossy was born in Virginia in 
1794, information which has been published elsewhere 
without documentation. The source for this informa- 
tion is not known, whether family communication or 
personal research, but in the absence of compelling ev- 
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idence to the contrary it should probably be accepted as 
true. It should be pointed out, however, that Mary 
Briggs Columbus was born in 1903 while Tossy died in 
1854, a sufficient difference in time for some error to 
creep into oral tradition. Why might Tossy have falsified 
her alleged date of birth in her geography book? Might 
she have sought to gain in status among her peers by 
claiming a greater age than that which she had actually 
attained? 

There is no record of Tossy having been baptized in 
Leslie, which might have been expected if she were 
born in Leslie on the earlier date. The failure to find a 
record of a baptism does not constitute a proof that the 
baptism did not occur, possibly at another location as 
the family prepared to leave Scotland. It seems likely, 
however, that Thomas and Catherine would have 
wanted to have a small daughter baptized before taking 
her on such a long voyage. Did Thomas knowingly take 
a pregnant wife on a dangerous voyage, or did the preg- 
nancy first become known on or shortly before the voy- 
age? The traditional family story of the move from 
Virginia to Kentucky does not mention the birth of a 
daughter in Virginia, and that birth might even tend to 
contradict some parts of the traditional story unless it 
occurred very shortly after the arrival in Virginia. For 
example, what we have been told based on our version 
of family tradition has suggested that the intent was for 
a move from Virginia to Kentucky at the earliest posst- 
ble date; but if Catherine was in the early stages of preg- 
nancy at the beginning of the voyage, then it must have 
been necessary for the family to wait in Virginia for the 
birth of the child and perhaps until the baby could gain 
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sufficient strength to have a reasonable opportunity to 
withstand the rigors of the Wilderness Road. 

The original form of the name Bennee, to use the 
spelling of the name of one of the daughters of 
Catherine and Thomas which remains in a letter which 
she wrote, was probably Benee, one of the regularly 
used of numerous variant spellings. The prefix "bene-," 
as in "benefit" and "benediction" carried a meaning of 
"blessing." It perhaps originally had a written accent on 
the second syllable to give it the meaning "blessed," af- 
ter which a second letter "e" was added as a suffix to 
make the word a feminine adjective; and it would pre- 
sumably have been pronounced Be-nay (as in Benet) 
with the accent on the last syllable. The double-e ending 
gives the word a French etymology, which may serve as 
a reminder that while the French were for centuries the 
enemy of the English, the French were throughout the 
same period allied with the Scotch using them as a pawn 
in their inter-national political games. 

The flyleaf writer knew a point which most people 
probably would not, namely that Benee was a short 
form of Jacobena. There are several cases of references 
to this name as Jacobena which provide documentation 
that Benee is an abbreviation, a reflection of the prefer- 
ence of many of the people of Scotland for the 
Jacobean (i.e. Stuart) cause. James II of England, whom 
the English quite properly drove into exile, was also 
James VII of Scotland; and many Scots resented the 
ouster of their king and plotted and actually rose in re- 
volt occasionally to restore the Stuart line. Those who 
supported this cause were called Jacobeans. 

To name one's daughter Jacobena was to make a po- 
litical statement which might have been considered trea- 
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sonous; so the name might have been abbreviated to 
Benee for public usage, which with its French derivation 
said the same thing more subtly while giving it a protec- 
tive cloak of Christian piety. When the climate got really 
threatening, the alternative unquestionably English 
form of the name could be used: Beatrice, with the 
same toot as the words beatitude and beatify and mean- 
ing of blessed and the same suggestion of devout reli- 
gious commitment. This is the basis of the apparently 
interchangeable usage of the names Benee (in its multi- 
ple variants of spelling and pronunciation), Beatrice, 
and Jacobena. The knowledge of at least some part of 
this by the writer of the flyleaf document indicates that 
the writing on the flyleaf was probably done by a mem- 
ber of the family. 

The name Comyn is suspected to have been derived 
from the herb cumin. Chili powder is a mixture of 
ground cumin, ground chili pepper, ground oregano, 
garlic powder, and salt. It is cumin which provides the 
unique taste. With the passage of the centuries and the 
growth of a great multitude of descendants maintaining 
unequal degrees of literacy a wide range of variants of 
the original name evolved, including, most commonly, 
such names as Cummins, Cummings, Cummin, 
Cumming, and others, which seem to have been used in 
some families almost interchangeably. The traditional 
family usage in America of the name given to Catherine 
at birth has been Cummins, but we have no proof that 
Catherine ever actually used this spelling herself. She 
may have always thought of herself as Cunnan. 

Such was the literacy of much of the population of 
that time that it is not uncommon to see in a single doc- 
ument, a letter or will, for example, two or more differ- 
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ent spellings of the same name, first name as well as sur- 
name; and individuals were even sometimes inconsis- 
tent in the spelling they used in their own names. For 
example, it is unclear whether the preferred spelling 
should be Catherine, Katherine, Catharine, or Katharine 
Briggs, and she once signed a document Katheryn. 
Family usage is not completely consistent, but Catherine 
seems to be preferred. (It was used on five baptismal 
records; the marriage record uses Catharine. This is 
more likely, however to express the spelling preference 
of the writer than of the designated individual.) 

A few words on the Comyn Clan might be appropri- 
ate here. Richard Comyn, the grandson of one of the 
knights of William the Conqueror, married the grand- 
daughter of Scotland's King Donald Ban, and in 1286 
they became the most powerful family in Scotland. As 
Lords of Badendoch they ruled from their impregnable 
castle on its island in Lochindorb. By 1292 both male 
and female members of this family were in direct suc- 
cession and had a double claim to the throne of 
Scotland. In 1306 John Comyn, the legitimate royal heir, 
and his only son were brutally murdered by their ene- 
mies, the Bruce family, thus destroying the Comyn 
claim. (Following the conquest of Scotland by Edward 
III of England John Comyn favored submission to the 
conquerors when most of the Scotch lords favored war. 
Comyn betrayed the plans of Bruce to the English. 
Bruce escaped and exacted revenge on Comyn.) In the 
succeeding centuries the size of the Comyn clan multi- 
plied while the average prosperity of its members de- 
clined. (The claim that the Comyns came to Scotland 
from England after the Norman conquest has been 
questioned in one source in which the statement is made 
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"that there was a Cumin, Abbott of Iona, in the 7th cen- 
tury, and it is strange that an alien family should become 
so powerful as the Cumins were in Badendoch in so 
short a time.") 

The number of Comyns emigrating to the colonies 
at this time presents a problem in tracing family trees 
since there is such a large amount of genealogical refer- 
ence material available on various families surnamed 
Cummins ot some variant thereof and since their 
Christian names are often single names of common us- 
age. This problem is complicated by the fact that, al- 
though the recorded version of Catherine's name in 
America has most often been Cummins, the name 
which she received at birth in Fifeshire was Cunnan. It 
therefore seems unlikely that any kinship will ever be 
shown between Catherine and other Americans bearing 
the name of Cummins or some form thereof. 


[*] James Cunnan, b. 1722, Dunfermline, Fifeshire, 
Scotland, married Margaret Reid who had five daugh- 
ters: 

[A] Margaret Cunnan, b. 5-24-1748 Dunfermline. 

[B] Marion Cunnan, b. 6-5-1750 Dunfermline. 

[C] Ann Cunnan, b. 10-3-1753 Dunfermline. 

[D] Helen Cunnan, b. 7-20-1757 Dunfermline. 

[E] Kathryn Cunnan, b. 9-22-1762 Dunfermline. 


Before their departure Thomas and Catherine, being 
God-fearing people, sought a letter of recommendation 
from their minister from whom they received the fol- 
lowing: 
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Leslie, Scotland 
August 27th 1793 


These are to certifie, thet Thomas Bridge 
[Briggs] the bearer, and his wife Catherine 
Cunain, were both in full communion with 
this associate congregation for some years 
past: And behaved themselves Christianly, 
with sobriety and honesty. Are now about to 
remove from us with their children free from 
public scandal or ground for church censure 
known to us so that we know nothing to hin- 
der their admission into any Christian congre- 
gation, where God shall determine the place 
of their residence. 


John Mortoun, Minister 
Patrick Tollie, Secy: Clk. 
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Crossing the Atlantic 


It seems likely that Thomas Briges and his family 
sailed shortly after receiving their church letter. Neither 
the ship on which they sailed nor the port at which they 
embarked is known today. At first consideration one 
might wonder why they left so late in the year to face the 
hazards of autumnal chill and storm, but a look at 
global weather patterns suggests that this probably was 
the season which would provide fastest, safest, and most 
comfortable travel in a sailing vessel. 

One Huguenot wrote in 1687: "...from this place 
[London] a ship sails about once a month. The most 
suitable time for embarking is the latter part of March, 
ot the end of August and the beginning of September. 
Then the weather is neither too hot nor too cold; and 
besides, one avoids the dead calms that occur frequently 
in summer, and on account of which some vessels are 
four months in making the trip." 


The weather over the Atlantic Ocean is dominated 
by semi-permanent but seasonally shifting bands of 
weather. Throughout the middle to northern temperate 
latitudes a band of westerly winds steered by the jet 
stream sweeps strongly around the world. South of the 
westerlies lies a lower mid-latitude region of high pres- 
sute, sometimes known as the Bermuda or Azores 
High. Air circulates in a clockwise direction around a 
high pressure cell. Some of the air sweeping across the 
ocean from the west around the top of this cell is di- 
verted down the coast of Europe and North Africa to 
return along the south side of the mid-ocean high pres- 
sure cell in a band of light to moderate easterly flow 
known as the trade winds. A mirror image of this sys- 
tem of wind flow exists in the Southern Hemisphere 
also; and a band of light and variable winds, known as 
the doldrums, characterized by not infrequent periods 
of dead calm, ranges roughly on the average between 
ten degrees north and ten degrees south latitude. 

The doldrums shift seasonally northward or south- 
ward toward the summer hemisphere. In the summer 
the high pressure region intensifies and expands, the 
westerlies are reduced in intensity, the trade winds be- 
come much lighter and less dependable, and the dol- 
drums shift toward the summer high pressure cell. Af- 
ternoon in the doldrums in the lower northern latitudes 
is often characterized by glassy calm seas reflecting as in 
a mirror the towering cumulonimbus clouds which gen- 
erate small rain showers and thunderstorms which de- 
termine the direction of winds going nowhere. As the 
season of surface calm continues the sea is heated ever 
warmer until its surface becomes almost too hot for 
comfortable swimming. That warm ocean heats the air 
above it ever more efficiently, generating larger and 
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larger thunderstorms until their variable winds are of 
sufficient magnitude to be captured by the Coriolis 
force of the turning of the earth to form easterly waves 
which cross the ocean from east to west steepening in 
shape as ever more heat of condensation is released by 
their storms until they collapse into closed counter- 
clockwise circulation around tropical low pressure cells 
which build into tropical storms and hurricanes as the 
season progresses. 

Sailing ships could not easily cross the north Atlantic 
against the westerlies. They most frequently sailed south 
to southwestward to the latitude of Virginia or a little 
further south, then headed as nearly as possible due 
west. They needed trade winds to cross the subtropical 
ocean. They could not cross in a season when the risk 
of hurricanes along their path was great and the easter- 
lies which they needed to move them were weak. If the 
ship sailed from England or Scotland in September, it 
could be expected to be far enough south before the 
first chill blasts of the north Atlantic winter made the 
seas hazardous; and the temperature could be counted 
on to remain pleasant until near the end of the crossing 
when the ship would turn to a somewhat more 
northerly course toward the Virginia shores. Tempera- 
ture in the doldrums ranged with monotonous regular- 
ity from about 78 degrees in evening showers to a mid- 
afternoon high of 85 degrees, a temperature range 
which was too warm for full comfort. In the trade wind 
zone the temperature would be more comfortable, 
cooled by ten to fifteen mile per hour winds, but the lat- 
itude of the trades offered the ever present possibility 
of a strong frontal system overcoming the resistance of 
the Atlantic High to bring chill headwinds and storm in 
the more wintry months. 
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Piracy greatly increased the danger to the ship and 
added to the discomfort of the crossing since even the 
smallest craft must carry ordinance and ammunition 
with consequent reduction in passenger and cargo 
space. 

In no way did voyages under sail differ more from 
travel today than in the uncertainty as to the time which 
would be required to cross the ocean. It has been deter- 
mined that in eleven seventeenth century crossings to 
Maryland or Virginia of which records remain the time 
required ranged from forty-seven to one hundred thirty- 
eight days. The same ships sailing the westerlies along 
their shorter northern course might make the return trip 
to London in as little as thirty-two to fifty-two days. As 
the volume of trade increased, it is likely that size and 
efficiency of the ships of the merchant fleet increased 
somewhat so that average crossing times might have di- 
minished a little. In the one hundred fifty to two hun- 
dred fifty ton ships of the seventeenth century it is said 
that as much as eight miles an hour could be made un- 
der ideal conditions of fair wind and smooth sea but 
that such conditions could not be counted on to hold 
for as much as twenty-four hours. When headwinds 
were encountered, progress of only a few miles might 
be made in a day or, worse still, progress might even be 
lost. 

A contract for carrying two hundred Huguenots in 
the year 1700 from London to Jamestown gives insight 
into the arrangements for the comfort of passengers on 
a vessel of the better class, the five hundred ton Nassau 
on which our ancestor Jean deJarnette may have taken 
passage. 

Her owner engaged to supply the emigrants "with 
the same sort of provisions as those for the ship's com- 
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pany." Their daily allowances were to be furnished to 
them in messes, of eight passengers to a mess; and on 
every Monday morning the weekly allowance of bread, 
butter, and cheese was to be distributed. The bill of fare 
ran as follows: "Every passenger above the age of six 
yeates to have seven pounds of Bread every weeke...; 
and to have two pieces of Porke, at two pounds each 
peece, five days in a weeke, with pease; and two days in 
a week, to have two four-pound peeces of Beefe a day, 
and peese, or one four-pound peece of Beefe with a 
Pudding with Peese; and at any time if it shall happen 
that they are not willing that the Kettle should be boyled 
ot by bad weather cannot, in such case every passenger 
shall have one pound of cheese every such day; and 
such children as are under six yeares of age to have such 
allowances in flower, oat-meal, Fruit, Sugar, and Butter, 
as the overseers of them shall judge convenient." 

The ship was to be fitted out with "Lodgings or Cab- 
bins for the said passengers with two in an apartment 
and with hammocks" for beds. One-fourth part of the 
hold was reserved for the emigrants. The price agreed 
upon for the passage was five pounds sterling for each 
person, and one hundred pounds in addition for the use 
of the part of the ship reserved for the emigrants. 
Stores of "Brandy, sugar, figgs, raisons, and sugat-bis- 
cuit for the sick" were laid in, besides abundant supplies 
of garden seeds and tools, fire-arms, nets, and other ar- 
ticles for the projected settlement. 

There was a special provision for the accommoda- 
tion of the passengers in case the ship should put into 
port or other place in the course of the voyage. "If any 
of the said passengers shall be on shore, then the said 
ship shall stay for their returning on board twenty-four 
hours in the whole after the wind shall be fair, and send 
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the ship's boats on shore to bring them off — after 
which four and twenty hours, the ship to have liberty to 
proceed." In most cases ships made the crossing with- 
out putting into port prior to their arrival in America. 

No information is available concerning the limita- 
tions on the freedom of the passengers to move about 
the ship, but it does not seem likely that there would be 
sufficient space on deck for one hundred fifty passen- 
gets to congregate there simultaneously without imped- 
ing the crew in the performance of its duties. It is likely 
then that some organization of periods when groups of 
passengers could come up for fresh air might have been 
imposed. 

Of one crossing in which unusually favorable 
weather conditions were enjoyed a passenger wrote: 
"The women, the young girls, and the children gathered 
on the forward deck almost every day, diverting them- 
selves." No mention is made of availability of access to 
the open air of male passengers. 

Bathing facilities would presumably have been very 
limited to nonexistent, and latrine facilities presumably 
would have been no better than chamber pots to be 
used and emptied overboard. Sea sickness would at 
times have been undoubtedly a serious problem for 
some; and the odor in the passenger compartments, 
which would presumably have been difficult to ventilate, 
would probably have often been almost unbearable. In 
times of heat or cold there would have been limited 
temperature control possible. In such an environment 
sickness in varied forms would have been cultured. 

Of the estimated survival rate of German Swiss im- 
migrants in the period before the Revolution H. Frank 
Eshleman wrote in his book Swiss and German Pioneer 
Settlers of Southeastern Pennsylvania. Prom the records we 
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have shown of the several ships names, whose catastro- 
phes we were able to describe, because, of the meager 
accounts of ancient newspapers, still on file, we are able 
to calculate how many thousands of those who started 
for America from Amsterdam and Rotterdam between 
the years 1700 and 1750 never reached America; but 
died at sea and were buried in its waters. 

"We cited the case of the ship that had 150 on board 
and arrived here with only 50 persons; and another case 
where one-half of the crew were lost and one-half of 
the passengers died; and of the ship Davy, just men- 
tioned in which, out of 254, fully 160 were lost and only 
94 reached shore. 

"There were many others, no doubt, in which 50 to 
100 died on the voyage and no note was ever made of 
them. It is therefore safe to say, that the 30,000 German 
Swiss immigrants who arrived here from the year 1700 
until the times reaching up to the Revolutionary War 
may not have been more than two-thirds or three- 
fourths of those who started to reach America. That is 
to say, it is wholly likely that out of nearly 45,000 or 
50,000 immigrants who set sail for America in that time, 
15,000 to 20,000 of them died on the voyage by dis- 
eases, hardships and exposure. And perhaps, many en- 
tire ship loads of them went down, of which we have 
no records in America at all. Those 30,000 who arrived 
here during that time may simply be survivors of a list 
of nearly 50,000 who started." 

The preceding remarks may reflect the more ex- 
treme hazards of an earlier time in which seamen had 
had less benefit of the experiences of their predeces- 
sors. It seems highly probable that with the passage of 
decades the merchant navy learned and improved on its 
record of moving human cargo; nevertheless, to some 
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degree the same hazards would continue to take the 
lives of passengers throughout the period of use of sail- 
ing vessels. 

Thomas Briggs, his wife, and children survived a 
long and debilitating voyage (two months long by one 
account, three months by another) before the ship 
dropped anchor at Warrick on the James River. There, 
shortly after arrival, Thomas was stricken with fever and 
died. 

One must wonder how long Catherine had to wait 
for her letter to her brother-in-law Andrew to be deliv- 
ered in Kentucky and for him to return to Virginia to 
get her, what resources she had at her command to pay 
the expenses of an extended stay in an unfamiliar loca- 
tion, whether her daughter Tossy was born while wait- 
ing for Andrew, what good Samaritans assisted her and 
her family and offered them comfort while she waited 
in Virginia, and how valuable that church letter may 
have been in helping her secure assistance. We are told 
that she did join the Presbyterian Church while in 
Virginia. 

Why, too, did she not appeal to the more affluent 
David Briggs? He was up north in Stafford County, half 
way to the site of the future capitol city of Washington 
D.C. (the building of which had hardly got started), and 
a considerable distance away from Warrick on the James 
River (Norfolk area), but he was a lot closer than 
Kentucky. A few years later his family would have 
spread out over more of Virginia; but in 1793, although 
he had been in Virginia more than forty years, his oldest 
child was only thirteen years old. 
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Crossing the Mountains 


It is not known how a message was sent to Andrew 
Briggs in Kentucky to tell him of the plight of his 
brother's family, but a postal service from Virginia to 
Kentucky by way of Cumberland Gap had been estab- 
lished the preceding year with the admission of 
Kentucky to statehood. Upon receipt of the report of 
Catherine's plight Andrew is said to have immediately 
set out on his horse over the long Wilderness Road to 
Virginia where, upon arrival in Warrick, he purchased a 
wagon and horses and with Catherine Cumain Briggs 
and her six children started the long trail west to 
Kentucky. Along the way the family is said to have lived 
for a time in a fort in Lincoln County for fear of the 
Indians. 

A variation of the story of Andrew's trip to Virginia 
to get Catherine was offered by Linnie Wright Barrett in 


which she stated in Wright and Related Families, Book V, 
that, upon learning of the death of Thomas Briggs, 
Andrew set out for Virginia by wagon, not on his horse. 
If so, he would have traveled by wagon as far as reason- 
ably possible (probably Crab Orchard) and there left the 
wagon in storage, while he rode his horses over the 
Wilderness Road to Virginia and across Virginia to 
Warrick on the coast, purchased another wagon there 
for the use of Catherine and her children as far west as 
he could take it (Martin's Station), there to sell it and 
hire professional guides to take them in a pack train 
through Cumberland Gap to the place where he could 
pick up his original wagon again for carrying their goods 
the rest of the way back to Nelson County. 

(There seems to be substantial agreement that the 
Wilderness Road was in its early days traveled almost en- 
tirely on foot or on pack-horses, often in single file, and 
that no vehicle traveled over the road until it was made 
a wagon road by improvements instituted by action of 
the state legislature, improvements which were by all ac- 
counts very slow in coming, A report has been pub- 
lished which referred to one crossing of Cumberland 
Gap by wagon prior to the state commissioned road im- 
provement of about 1795, and perhaps a few others 
may have done the same, but so many authors have 
stated without qualification that no one crossed the Gap 
by wagon before 1796 that their statement must be ac- 
cepted as essentially if not absolutely accurate. A cross- 
ing by wagon at the time Andrew was going to Virginia 
and returning would have been at least highly excep- 
tional as well as extremely hazardous in terms of expo- 
sute to Indian attack. It can be safely assumed that 
Andrew did not bring Catherine and her family across 
Cumberland Gap by wagon.) 
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The distance from Warrick, Virginia, to Bardstown, 
Kentucky, may have been as much as seven hundred 
miles, and the roads were nowhere good. Without infor- 
mation on the mileage which could be attained in a day 
on both the Wilderness Road and other roads at that 
time one can only guess how long it might have taken to 
send a message from Warrick to Bardstown, but a rea- 
sonable guess might be at least six weeks by individuals 
traveling alone on horse or in small parties at great per- 
sonal risk. The message to Andrew concerning the 
death of Thomas then might not have been delivered 
before middle to late January. Even if Andrew left im- 
mediately on receipt of the news of the death of his 
brother, as has been reported, and made maximum 
speed by wagon and horse from Bardstown to Warrick, 
it is unlikely, considering the hazards associated with 
travel through winter weather alone, that he could have 
got to Warrick before middle to late March. With al- 
lowance for the amount of time required for purchase 
of wagon and equipment and preparation for the trip, 
the family probably did not start out on the road to 
Kentucky before early April. 

The precise route taken by Andrew, Catherine, and 
her family cannot be determined today, but the present 
route of US 60 passes near or through the old location 
of Warrick. In his book The Walderness Road, Thomas 
Speed published in 1886 an itinerary of a 1782 trip 
which followed the route of the present US 60 through 
Richmond, Powhatan, and Cumberland, probably by 
the present route of VA 24 to US 460 at Appomattox, 
from which the route is known to have passed through 
New London, south of the present Lynchburg which 
may not have been settled at the time, and to have con- 
tinued along the route of US 460 across the Blue Ridge 
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to Roanoke, the only break in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
low and broad enough to permit a fairly easy crossing, 
Inns were operated along such roads at that time about 
every twenty miles, the distance which was apparently 
viewed as that which one might reasonably seek to travel 
on horseback in a day. Along this route some sections 
of the road may have been franchised for operation as 
toll roads by individuals contracting to provide the nec- 
essary road maintenance; and following a height of land 
between different drainage systems, it would have 
tended to avoid most major stream crossings. 

From Roanoke south to Bristol the road climbed 
steadily over ever higher hills, and the average rate of 
progress would have been at least halved. Inglis' Ferry 
across the New River at Newbern had been franchised 
by the State of Virginia by this time. Without such assis- 
tance the crossing might have been difficult and proba- 
bly dangerous. 

In 1781 several Baptist ministers who had been 
jailed for their religious preaching (which they were do- 
ing in a manner which caused public offense) assembled 
their congregations of several hundred people and 
moved them from Virginia to Kentucky. The story of 
their suffering and their ultimately successful winter 
crossing can be found in several books and is well worth 
reading. (Pioneers chose to cross in winter in the hope 
that the Indians would be in camp and less likely to at- 
tack and also in order to give them time after arrival to 
clear small patches and plant the seeds they had brought 
with them.) At that time Fort Chiswell, nine miles east 
of the present Wytheville, Virginia, a military outpost 
established in 1758 to guard local lead mines, was the 
last point at which goods could be traded and necessary 
supplies purchased. Here the wagons were sold and fur- 
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ther travel had to be on horse or on foot. By 1794, how- 
ever, the staging area for professional horseback sup- 
port had moved west to Martin's Station, now Rose Hill, 
only twenty miles or so from Cumberland Gap. 

From Fort Chiswell the route of the Wilderness 
Road can be approximated by present day highways 
which have been built, with many modifications and di- 
versions, on the old path. It tended in a west-southwest- 
ward direction along the course of the present US 11 
through Wytheville and Abingdon to Bristol, then west- 
ward through Virginia along the present route of US 58 
through Gate City and Jonesville to Cumberland Gap, 
then northwestward along the present routes of US 25 
E to Corbin and US 25 to Mt. Vernon, then US 150 to 
Danville, State 35 to Harrodsburg, State 152 to Spring- 
field, and US 150 to Bardstown, the last two being a 
route which crossed Washington County from east to 
west. 

Since protection from Indian attack virtually man- 
dated crossing Cumberland Gap in convoy, and since 
mutual support and assistance would have been valuable 
even in settled districts, it is likely that Andrew and 
Catherine did join a wagon train. This would inevitably 
have slowed their rate of progress. Personnel of The 
Wilderness Road Museum above the old New River 
ferry crossing at Newbern VA and also Cumberland 
Gap rangers were of the opinion that eight people in a 
wagon in a convoy couldn't have done better than ten to 
twelve miles per day, so as much as three weeks might 
have been required for the preliminary stages of the trip 
which led up to the beginning of the Wilderness Road. 

One must wonder what this trip was like for a young 
recently bereaved widow and a brother-in-law still rela- 
tively unfamiliar with the New World carrying with 
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them four little girls, each less than ten years old, a boy 
toddler, and a baby girl. By the time the preliminary 
challenge of the road to Roanoke had been overcome 
the family may have begun to feel like seasoned travel- 
ers. Most of the time Andrew would have had the plea- 
sute of riding in the wagon as they crossed Virginia, 
however even before Roanoke he may have often had to 
walk along the poorer sections of road to reduce the 
load on the horses and to help select the best path. 
Catherine may also have walked when the load needed 
lightening, and the older girls must have wanted to walk 
some to stretch their legs occasionally as well, but most 
were probably too small to keep up the pace for long. 
The luxury of the comfort of the inns along the stage 
roads could probably have been enjoyed only by more 
affluent travelers, but the inns would have provided an 
Opportunity to purchase limited supplies and to find 
brief warmth and comfort. Beyond Roanoke available 
amenities for travelers would have been increasingly 
scarce. 

The wagon probably had a canvas cover to permit 
sleeping in it and would have been able to carry the ma- 
terials for reasonably comfortable outdoor living to 
warm the family in times of chill and to shelter them 
from the rain, as well as the occasional spring sleet and 
snow storms. It is likely that the family joined other trav- 
elers who were similarly equipped and that the nights 
were spent encamped around blazing fires with posted 
sentries keeping watch. The fellowship of both religious 
devotions and secular camaraderie with singing and 
shared refreshments would have brought a measure of 
reassurance, courage, and cheer to the nights. 

Food would have been based on salt pork and jerky, 
hard biscuits carefully packed to protect them from 
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moisture and mold, corn meal for hoe cakes, vegetables 
which required little special care such as potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, dried beans and peas, hominy grits, and 
perhaps rice, such small game as turkey, grouse, ducks, 
geese, doves, squirrels, possums, raccoons, woodchucks, 
beaver (Wrapped in green oak leaves and roasted in a pit 
of hot ashes from the fire, beaver tail was considered a 
great delicacy.), fish from the streams, turtles, and frogs 
which might have been found near the road, wild edible 
green vegetables which could be cooked like mustard or 
spinach, native members of the onion family such as 
ramps for seasoning, wild berries, and probably milk 
from a cow or two to be drunk fresh at night and carried 
in canteens during the day. They would have brought as 
much salt as they and their stock could expect to trans- 
port or use, as well as such spices as hot peppers and 
sage. Around the fires they would have drunk herbal 
teas of combinations of such herbs as mint, sassafras 
root, wintergreen leaves, ginger root, the bark of sweet 
gum or sweet shrub, bloodroot, and ginseng, 

They could have cooked the most tender shoots of 
the giant cane which stood in brakes as high as thirty 
feet in much the same way that the Chinese eat bamboo 
shoots, but they probably did not. Settlers did however 
allow their livestock to feed on the giant canes, and 
members of the Walker party which discovered 
Cumberland Gap in 1750 had to throw a horse to the 
ground and hold it there while they poured great 
amounts of water down its throat to wash down the 
stiff cane leaves on which it had choked. 

Beyond the Atlantic coast salt would become a pre- 
cious commodity brought in at great expense and ob- 
tainable by trading or by extraction from salt licks which 
had for centuries been utilized by both game and native 
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Americans. The extraction of salt by evaporation of wa- 
ter which had been run through the soil of the licks to 
dissolve the salt required great quantities of wood for 
fuel, wood readily available while the land was being 
cleared. The land so used around the licks was said to be 
frequently stripped of its forest cover with or without 
the consent of the land owners whose lives might be 
put in danger if they tried to prevent trespass. 

Central Kentucky also had numerous caves which 
were used similarly for the manufacturing of saltpeter, 
cave soil being washed with water to dissolve its potas- 
sium nitrate, after which the water was treated with 
wood ashes to change the potassium nitrate to sodium 
nitrate and boiled down to extract one of the essential 
ingredients of gunpowder, a local manufacture which 
was important through the Civil War period. 

A less complicated and more familiar industry based 
on evaporation of large quantities of liquid is also illus- 
trated by a deed, dated 10-17-1809, in the Sumner 
County TN Deed Book for the sale of land on Drake's 
Creek in which the seller reserved for himself the use or 
benefit of part of the conveyed property serving as a 
sugar camp "for the purpose of making sugar and noth- 
ing else while the trees are worth attending to make 
sugat and no longer." The manufacture of maple sugar 
is probably no longer carried out in Kentucky and 
Tennessee because of the large amount of energy re- 
quired to evaporate so much sap, but it was an impor- 
tant local activity in the early days of settlement. 

While it was said that few cattle survived the Indian 
predations along the Wilderness Road in the early years, 
the presence of two infants and four little girls would 
have made acceptable the extra time, effort, and hazard 
involved in driving or leading cattle and hauling food 
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and salt for them and the horses; and when food sup- 
plies ran low, cattle could be and often were slaughtered 
for food for conjoined groups. The presence of live- 
stock also would have necessitated some released time 
to permit them to graze and thereby might have slowed 
the rate of travel. Some travelers would also have 
brought their dogs whose value in hunting in the wilder- 
ness was debated, whose utility as sentries for guarding 
against Indian intruders was unchallenged, but whose 
true value was best felt in warming the hearts of the 
homeless around the campfire with their love and loy- 
alty. Wagon travel probably moved at considerably less 
than half the rate of travel on horseback. 

A great majority of the more than one hundred 
thousand settlers who had traveled to Kentucky had 
taken this route and had been to some extent dependent 
on the availability of game for food along the way, so 
that large game, such as deer, elk, bear (which is deli- 
cious), and panthers (which were eaten by some) was 
probably well on the way toward extermination near the 
road, and it was probably necessary to travel ever greater 
distances from the road to find even small game, action 
which would greatly increase the danger of Indian at- 
tack on those who separated themselves from the con- 
voy to do so. There is a record that the earliest explorers 
found a dozen or so buffalo in the high valleys along 
which the Wilderness Road was laid since even here the 
Indians burned the forest occasionally to provide sup- 
port for game production, but they would not have 
lasted long. Not until the open spaces of the Bluegrass 
and beyond would herds of buffalo be found, and they 
would not long survive competition with settlement. 

In many places it would not have been easy to leave 
the road to hunt small game — places where rhododen- 
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dron made thickets along the streams, or mountain lau- 
rel grew in nearly impenetrable masses on the drier 
slopes, or dog hobble snared the feet on the mountain 
slopes below towering virgin forests, or cane brakes cov- 
ered every square foot of ground for miles through the 
lower valleys, dense jungle stretches which could pro- 
vide cover for the Indian waiting to ambush the column. 
In some of the low valleys beaver would have dammed 
the streams creating ponds and marshes difficult to get 
around. 

What must the glorious Southern Appalachian 
spring have looked like to those newcomers to America? 
In contrast Scotland is so far north that it would be vir- 
tually uninhabitable without the last fading bit of 
warmth of the Gulf Stream carried to its shores. 
Northern Scotland has much land which is more like 
Arctic tundra than mid-latitude environment; and even 
parts of England are cold, bleak, and desolate much of 
the time. 

Riding in comparative ease where the road was good 
enough, the travelers would have been able to enjoy a 
close view of the changing season. They would have 
known yellow, white, purple, and blue violets, blood- 
root, hepatica, and spring beauties and would have seen 
them replaced by yellow trout lilies, pink and blue 
Virginia bluebells, purple phacelias, white shooting stars, 
and blue phlox. They would have seen the hillsides blaze 
with the flickering chartreuse flames of the tender green 
leaves of the tulip poplar, contrasted by the white flash 
of serviceberry and hawthorn, the pink of redbud, and 
the dark green of pines and cedars. As they approached 
Martin's Station, progress would have been slower; but 
the dogwood may have been in its most spectacular 
bloom by this time and some of the earlier azaleas also. 
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If not, they would surely have enjoyed the full dogwood 
season before their trip was over. Jack-in-the-Pulpit and 
May apples, trilliums and lady's slippers, both pink and 
yellow, would have been breaking through the carpet of 
ferns and mosses which covered the hillsides beneath 
the lush mixed mesophytic canopy. 

They would have seen Cardinals and Blue Jays, 
Scarlet and Summer Tanagers, Baltimore Orioles and 
Rose-Breasted Grosbeaks, waves of spring warblers like 
feathered jewels, Goldfinches and Indigo Buntings. In 
the cattails around the beaver ponds Red-Winged 
Blackbirds would have called Kong-Ka-Ree while the 
rattling cry of the Pileated Woodpecker would have 
startled them as it flew high above from one mountain 
slope to another. They would have crossed the flood 
tide of birds migrating northward and been dazzled by 
their number, variety, and brilliance in comparison with 
the relatively drab feathered friends they had known in 
their British homeland. They would have been charmed 
by the songs of Winter and Carolina Wrens, Ovenbirds 
and Wood Thrushes, Mockingbirds, Catbirds, Brown 
Thrashers, and Yellow Breasted-Chats, and all of the 
other birds which would have been staking out their ter- 
ritories with a symphony of song. They saw flocks of 
Carolina Paroquets in the fields of the coastal lowlands, 
a bird they would see also in Kentucky where one of the 
Bullit County salt licks was named Parakeet Lick to re- 
flect the craving of these birds for the salt that was 
found in the clay of the old buffalo licks. 

They still missed the birds they had known as friends 
at home, and they preserved their memories in the 
names they gave to the new world birds. The yellowest 
bird in Europe was a canary-like finch known as the 
Yellow Hammer — Ammer was the German word for 
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finch, and the British had some difficulties with vocal- 
izations of initial H-sounds. In America they found a 
bird with brown back, gray under-parts spotted with 
black, a black crescent bib, black mustache marks, red 
patch on the back of the head, and yellow wing linings. 
The bird we call the Flicker did not look remotely like a 
finch, but the yellow under the wing was prominently 
visible when it flew and being a woodpecker, it ham- 
meted; so they called it the Yellow Hammer. 

(If the Yellow Hammer of England had been 
present in America, it would not have been called a 
Yellow Hammer, it would have been called a Wild 
Canary, which would not have been taxonomically very 
much in error. Virtually every small yellow American 
bird, however unrelated, was called a Wild Canary. In 
parts of Georgia the Indigo Bunting, a small blue finch, 
was also called a Wild Canary; but nowhere else are 
country people known to have had Wild Canaries of 
two different colors.) 

The Briggs family did not see the sky darkened by 
flights of Passenger Pigeons which had returned before 
the snow beneath them was fully off the ground to the 
old growth northern evergreen forests of two hundred 
foot White Pines several hundred years old and three 
hundred foot Eastern Hemlocks which occasionally 
lived as much as twelve hundted years. They would have 
seen some of the southern old growth forests of com- 
parable age and size with their greater hardwood com- 
position but would have had to wait until the fall migra- 
tion to see the return of the Pigeons. They may have 
seen deer and perhaps an occasional elk, though these 
had probably already been decimated from the immedi- 
ate surroundings of the route. They probably heard the 
calls of owls, wolves, mountain lions, or wildcats many 
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nights and wondered if they might not have been made 
by Indians. The Whip-Poor-Will would have been heard 
with less apprehension and more pleasure most nights, 
and perhaps half a dozen varieties of frogs and toads 
added to the chorus. 

In the spring downpours the slippery trace would 
have become a quagmire in which the horses sloshed 
and struggled. In the cold winter months men and boys 
on foot were said to have sometimes labored in knee 
deep mud, their moccasins ruined and their feet torn 
and bleeding. In the Holston River country (South Fork) 
where they crossed marshes and sloughs, often the work 
of beaver, men and boys walking were said to suffer fre- 
quently from neuralgia, rheumatism, and agonizing 
sores on feet which were never dry. For Andrew the 
fight through mud would have been just as bad in the 
spring, but cold would not have cost him as much suf- 
fering. 

Crossing the South Fork of the Holston probably 
was not a serious challenge in terms of depth or volume 
of flow (It could not be seen from the highway I trav- 
eled recently.), but beyond it stood the steep hills west 
of the present site of Bristol. A climb up a steep ridge 
above a valley draining the mountain into the South 
Pork would end with crossing that ridge and descending 
steeply into the next valley, also draining into the South 
Pork, each ridge crossing taking them higher and further 
west until the valleys would begin to drain to the west or 
south into the North Fork of the Holston, and the road 
would then wind its slow way down the ridges to that 
river. 

If the North Fork was flooded when they reached it, 
it may have provided a real challenge; but more likely the 
season was sufficiently advanced (early to mid-May) that 
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the river was as it looked when I last drove the route, a 
crystal clear stream of moderate width flowing over a 
flat bed of rock untroubled by boulders, perhaps eight 
to twelve inches deep at most at the ford, a place of 
great and serene beauty after the frightening crossing of 
the first mountain ridge. Near this ford they passed the 
Block House [near the present Gate City]. Beyond they 
entered the wilderness at Moccasin Gap where Boone's 
Trace began. 

Another ridge lay ahead, the notoriously difficult 
Clinch Mountain, higher with occasionally more sweep- 
ing vistas of distant mountains across wide and deep 
valleys. A view of the valley of the North Fork to the 
south could have been followed beyond the crest of the 
ridge by a breathtaking view of the valley of the Clinch 
ot one of its tributaries below them to the north and 
draining the ridge toward the river to the west, the views 
being mostly screened at this season by the foliage on 
the trees through which they passed. 

The ford of the Clinch is similar to that of the 
North Fork, probably about the same depth but twice 
as wide. That ford might have permitted safe and fairly 
easy crossing by the wagons in periods of low water, but 
when waters were persistently high crossings would 
have been much more challenging, and wagons could 
have been swept away without stout ropes to anchor 
them and pull them to shore. Spring rains might have 
produced flooding sufficient to halt their progress long 
enough to allow the water to recede, a risky business 
when the presence of Indians was an ever present dan- 
get. The alternative might have been to make crude log 
rafts to take their goods across while the men and boys 
waded or swam the river with their livestock. It is not 
known whether professional help may have set up this 
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early at some of these crossings to provide the assis- 
tance of a crude ferry in times of flood or if the log 
rafts used by earlier travelers may have been moored 
where they could be used again. Most likely, however, 
the Clinch was not seriously high when Andrew and 
Catharine crossed it. The Clinch provided a wider and 
longer valley to cross, probably with fairly serious prob- 
lems with mud holes in the road. 

Ahead lay Powell Mountain. Even today when road 
builders have cut away great volumes of rock to reduce 
the gradient it is still intimidating. Beyond it the valley 
of the Powell awaits, not a very large river in compari- 
son with the North Fork of the Holston or the Clinch 
but with the potential for trouble because of steeper 
gradient where it leaves the valley. 

The granite ridges behind them, they would have en- 
tered that part of the range called the Cumberland 
Plateau. Capped by hard sandstone resistant to erosion, 
its streams cut its capstone slowly until they reach the 
softer rock below. Along those cuts erosion acts faster 
to remove underlying rock, leaving undercut cliffs which 
in the course of millennia break from their weight and 
fall down into the valleys. The resulting topography is 
one of box canyons in which talus slopes of broken 
sandstone rise sharply to high nearly vertical palisades. 
Por fifty miles before Cumberland Gap such palisades 
parallel the road to its north in stark awesome beauty. 
Below those high walls of rock the road passed through 
more nearly level land, rolling hills, some already being 
partially cleared by the more daring settlers; but the fre- 
quency of deep mud holes is believed to have been 
greater than previously. The mountain laurel would have 
been in full bloom before they crossed Cumberland 
Gap. The rhododendron might have been blooming 
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some also. They would not have distracted attention 
from the condition of the road. 

In 1785 the Indians attacked the small number of 
settlers seeking shelter in the fort at Martin's Station be- 
hind the walls of which were only five or six houses, 
drove them out, and burned it. It was rebuilt. The num- 
ber of small forts maintained by settlers along the 
Wilderness Road was increasing by 1794. It would have 
been a hard life for settlers, much of whose livelihood 
might have been dependent on those who passed along 
the road. Indeed the land does not appear to have ever 
to this day afforded a very affluent life style to those 
who have held it. 

By 1793-4 the staging point for professionally sup- 
ported packhorse travel was Martin's Station [now Rose 
Hill] in Powell's Valley in the southwestern corner of 
Virginia, twenty miles east of Cumberland Gap; and it 
seems likely therefore that this place had taken over the 
responsibility for providing most of the services which 
Port Chiswell had provided a decade earlier. Tradition 
says that, when the state of Kentucky acted to widen the 
road to open it to wagon travel, the professional outfit- 
ters strenuously objected to proposals to improve the 
road, claiming that it would put them out of business 
and seriously handicap horse breeding in Kentucky. 

At Martin's Station the settler would have sold or 
traded such goods as wagons and furniture or equip- 
ment too large or unwieldy to carry by packhorse, 
bound his goods into bundles, placed his smallest chil- 
dren in saddlebags, and loaded both onto pack-horses. 
In some cases two creels or panniers of thin hickory 
slats in the fashion of a crate, one on each side, were 
balanced across a horse. In these large baskets were 
placed the bed-clothing, tents, and other supplies, and 
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tucked inside each might be a child with its head sticking 
out. Even pieces of light furniture could be strapped 
upon the backs of the animals, their packsaddles fitted 
with thongs with which to tie on the bundles. Catherine 
was able to bring with her this way a chest which 
Thomas had brought from Scotland, containing, among 
other things, the family Bible. That chest and Bible re- 
mained in the family until lost in the fire which de- 
stroyed the home of Henry Bascom Wright in 1929. 

Facing ever growing danger of Indian attack beyond 
Martin's Station, the column would have moved ahead 
as tapidly as possible, preceded by armed men. From 
Martin's Station twenty miles east of Cumberland Gap 
the Wilderness Road followed the Warrior's Path 
through Cumberland Gap and down Yellow Creek 
Valley to the Cumberland River, a crossing that was dan- 
gerous in flood but not particularly challenging to the 
professional guides in June. Thereafter they continued 
to follow the Indian trail northward along the 
Rockcastle River through mile after mile of thick brush 
first, then canebrakes up to thirty-five feet tall. They 
would have crossed Stinking Creek, Richland Creek, and 
Big and Little Laurel Rivers. 

At Hazel Patch near what is now Livingston in 
Rockcastle County the road divided. The eastern 
branch, blazed by Boone in 1775, headed north to 
Boonesboro to connect with a later constructed road to 
Lexington, from which another trail led to the 
Covington area on the Ohio River. The western branch 
crossed the Rockcastle River at the mouth of Skaggs 
Creek and followed Skaggs Trace to Crab Orchard al- 
most thirty miles from the Rockcastle River and one 
hundred miles from Cumberland Gap. The road contin- 
ued to St. Asaph's (Logan's Station, now Stanford) and 
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extended on to Danville from which it led to Bardstown 
where it connected with two other major land routes to 
the settlements in Jefferson County. Where the road 
pulls out of the Rockcastle country, it begins to pass 
through fertile and beautiful land which says that the 
topographical hazards have been passed. 

If we assume some slowing between Roanoke and 
Bristol, that part of the journey might have required 
about two weeks. Another month might have been re- 
quired to cross the mountains to Martin's Station. Con- 
temporary accounts suggest that time required to cross 
the mountains was highly variable, but under adverse 
weather conditions more than a month might be re- 
quired from Martin's Station to Crab Orchard. By 1794 
and in the late spring it might have taken as little as three 
weeks. One author has stated that as little as three miles 
a day might be covered while passing through the more 
rugged parts of the country, but in warmer spring 
weather on a road which had received more than a 
decade of usage some improvement in mileage might 
have been possible. The Briggs family journey from 
Warrick to Bardstown probably lasted from early April 
to at least early August. 

Andrew and Catherine would have brought to 
Kentucky much that other settlers would have brought 
at that time, with perhaps the exception that some 
needed equipment acquisitions might have been de- 
ferred on the basis of already being owned by Andrew 
in Kentucky. Weapons and ammunition were necessary 
for hunting and along the Road for defense from 
Indians. The horses which carried them and their goods 
would be needed on the farm later, and oxen were often 
taken by settlers for similar use. 
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In the early days a plow (but not the plow stock) 
would have been an essential part of the goods to be 
carried by packhorse as would have been axes, hoes, and 
seed; but as the land became settled more of these sup- 
plies would have been locally available. Andrew could 
perhaps have obtained hogs, sheep, and poultry from 
the natural increase of those of his brother, as well as 
seeds from his crops. As much household goods, tools, 
cooking utensils, and personal items would have been 
packed as the available horses could carry; however by 
that time these were also probably being supplied com- 
mercially to some extent in Louisville and from there in 
Bardstown stores as well. (Goods manufactured in 
Philadelphia, brought down the Ohio by flatboat, and 
into the Bluegrass country by the Lexington-Limestone 
Trace by wagon was said to be sold in Lexington at this 
time with as little as a three percent markup for the cost 
of transportation.) 

One of the first acts of Kentucky's first Governor 
was to institute improvements to the Wilderness Road 
between Crab Orchard and Cumberland Gap, trimming 
and widening and cutting a shorter route; nevertheless 
the condition of the road remained inadequate, and it 
was not until further work was completed that the 
Kentucky Gazette of October 15, 1796, could spread 
across all four columns of its front page in display type: 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD from Cum- 
berland Gap to the settlements in Kentucky is 
now compleated. Waggons loaded with a ton 
weight, may pass with ease, with four good 
horses,— Travellers will find no difficulty in 
procuring such necessaries as they stand in 
need of on the road; and the abundant crop 
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now growing in Kentucky, will afford the emi- 
grants a certainty of being supplied with every 
necessary of life on the most convenient 
terms. 


JOSEPH CROCKETT 
JAMES KNOX 
Commissioners 


(The printers in the various states are re- 
quested to republish this notice.) 


Kincaid reported in his book The Wilderness Road of 
a trip by Moses and Stephen F. Austin (who would later 
found a colony in Texas) on which they traveled from 
the Fort Chiswell area to Stanford KY in 1796 between 
December 8 and December 22. They reported that 
there were sufficient houses along the Wilderness Road 
for a traveler to lodge under a roof every night, but they 
were on horseback and making very rapid speed in com- 
parison to that which a wagon could have done between 
Fort Chiswell and Martin's Station a year and a half ear- 
lier. They reported that there were still only eighteen 
families living in the ninety miles between Cumberland 
Gap and Crab Orchard, all of whom appeared to be lit- 
tle removed from savages in manners and morals. 

It is impossible not to wonder how real were the 
risks which Andrew and Catherine took in traveling the 
Wilderness Road. Tradition says that along the way after 
crossing Cumberland Gap they took refuge in a fort and 
remained there while the danger of Indian attack was 
considered serious. With the rising tide of immigrants 
using the Road logic says that the great majority must 
have made the trip safely, and it has been said that this 
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route was safer than travel down the Ohio River, both 
because of more active Indian warfare incited by the 
British to the North (who still were keeping their troops 
in American territory) and also because of the hazards 
of travel by water in vessels of varied degrees of sea- 
worthiness on a wild river totally lacking in navigational 
aids. On the other hand two incidents show beyond 
doubt that Indian massacres were still a considerable 
risk on the southern route to Kentucky. 

On March 21, 1793, Thomas Ross, the first mail car- 
rier over the postal route established in the fall of 1792, 
was following his route from the Holston to Danville, 
Kentucky. He and the two men riding with him were at- 
tacked by an outlaw band led by Chief Red Bird Bowles. 
Ross was killed and his body was cut into pieces; his 
friends were both injured. Five days later a party led by 
James McFarland, consisting of nine men, two women, 
and eight children, was attacked near the present Mt. 
Vernon. All but four were killed or taken prisoner, and 
only one little girl was rescued from those taken. 

After Red Bird Bowles and his men had been driven 
out, the road was again safe for a few months, but with 
the spring of 1794 the Chickamauga went on the 
warpath under Chief Doublehead. With a hundred war- 
riors he waited along the trail to ambush helpless travel- 
ers, and on March 11, 1794, his party killed four minis- 
ters on Richland Creek. 

In response to this attack a force of five hundred 
fifty men was assembled to destroy Doublehead and his 
renegades who had violated the peace treaties of the 
principal tribes. More than three hundred warriors were 
known to be at Nickajack and Running Water in the 
mountains south of the Tennessee River about twenty 
miles downstream from the present city of 
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Chattanooga. Under cover of night the Kentucky force 
crossed the river on rafts made of steer hides and dry 
cane and surprised Nickajack and Running Water, killing 
fifty-two warriors and capturing nineteen squaws and 
children. Thereafter the Wilderness Road was substan- 
tially safer, but not completely safe, from Indian attacks; 
however renegade whites would to some extent take 
their place as predators. 

It seems quite likely that Catherine and Andrew did 
take refuge in Lincoln County while Chief 
Doublehead's renegades were or were feared to be wait- 
ing in ambush. The reprisal attack on Doublehead's 
camp below the present site of Chattanooga did not oc- 
cur until September, so Doublehead who had been am- 
bushing and murdering small parties between Cumber- 
land Gap and Crab Orchard for more than a decade may 
have been in the area early in the summer. 

(An often overlooked safety consideration is that, 
when large numbers of settlers crowded into the limited 
space within a fort, the state of sanitation in the fort 
would suffer severely. A fort might be built around a 
spring to guarantee a supply of drinking water for times 
of siege, but when too many dirty ignorant settlers 
crowded into too limited space excessive demands were 
placed on the sanitation facilities. Even if the spring 
which supplied the drinking water were not used for 
washing clothes and bathing, as was said to happen oc- 
casionally, contamination of the water supply was an 
ever present threat.) 

One must also wonder how the condition of the 
Wilderness Road had improved or perhaps deteriorated 
in its long years of usage, and whether it was easier to 
travel in one of the last years before the state of 
Kentucky sought to improve it than it had been in its 
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earlier years. Some of the mud holes might have got 
worse with repeated usage; some would have been im- 
proved temporarily by ditching and draining. Bad spots 
would, where possible, have been circumnavigated until 
a maze of alternative routes around the difficulties ex- 
isted. It should be noted that horses hooves, however 
well shod, do not cause nearly as much damage to dirt 
roads as do wagon wheels. It is probable that road main- 
tenance became a far greater challenge after the road 
was widened to accommodate wagons and that this 
problem was in all likelihood felt on even the best roads 
all of the way from coastal Virginia to the distant moun- 
tains and across. 

When the threat of Indian attack had abated suffi- 
ciently to allow them to leave the fort and return to the 
road, it must have been a great relief to the family to 
reclaim Andrew's wagon and enjoy the luxury of riding 
again on wheels through relatively more level country 
with probably somewhat better roads. The season 
would have been advancing toward summer or perhaps 
later, the roads beginning to dry out somewhat and offer 
fewer mud holes to slow them. Both the desire to bring 
the long journey to an end and the need to put distance 
between themselves and the territory in which the 
Chickamaugas were most likely to lurk would have 
pushed them to seek maximum speed, and daily mileage 
might have crept up closer to twenty miles. 

Since Andrew's brother William Robert Briggs was 
there, Bardstown would seem to have been their likely 
first destination. Certainly they would have needed the 
refuge of a family home for the comfort, security, and 
opportunity to find undisturbed rest it would provide. 
There would later be time to find and purchase land on 
which to settle the family. 
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The 1790 Kentucky Census showed only five towns: 
Lexington, pop. 834; Washington in Mason Co., pop. 
462; Bardstown, pop. 216; Louisville, pop. 200; and 
Danville, pop. 150. Among them only Bardstown could 
seek to rival Lexington as the Athens of the West. Al- 
ready its streets were busy with the activities of the 
workers who were building the great houses which 
would reflect the standards learned in the Virginia plan- 
tation economy. As Lexington had ‘Transylvania 
University, so did Bardstown also have institutions of 
learning far advanced over most Kentucky communi- 
ties. Bardstown offered amenities not to be found else- 
where in middle Kentucky, but it did so as a reflection 
of the development of its best land. Good land at low 
prices was no longer available in Nelson County. It 
would be necessary to look to a neighboring county 
which had less good land available and to purchase it 
from those who had concluded that a better life could 
be found elsewhere. 

On February 4, 1796 Thomas Clemons and wife 
Ruth sold to Catherine for forty pounds eighty acres on 
the Beech Fork of the Salt River. The deed description 
(See Washington County Deed A-304.) contained such 
reference marks as "a remarkable bend" of the Beech 
Fork and various trees or combinations of trees long 
vanished. It probably would not be possible today to 
identify the property from the given description, but I 
did drive out along Beech Fork which is the boundary 
between Washington and Nelson Counties and was 
pleased by the beauty of the stream and the quantity and 
apparent fertility of the land along it. It looked like a 
good place to live. 

If, as seems likely, Catherine and Andrew did not 
reach Bardstown before August of 1794, it would not 
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have been possible for them to plant, cultivate, and har- 
vest a crop that year. Since the purchase of her land was 
not made until February 1796, it would appear that 
good land may not have been easy to find; and one must 
wonder where she stayed until the move to Washington 
County. The addition of eight mouths to feed and bod- 
ies to house could not have been easy for William 
Robert who was getting on in years. 

According to a letter written on 1-30-1869 by 
Elizabeth Curd Finch, granddaughter of Thompson 
Briggs, oldest son of William Robert Briggs, Thompson 
gave "Widow Briggs" two hundred acres. At the time of 
his death in 1814, she wrote, Thompson owned about 
1,500 acres. Since no deeds have been found, either of 
gift by Thompson or of sale by Catherine, to verify this 
alleged gift, it seems possible that the "gift" may have 
been not one of land but of the use of land through the 
period in which Catherine was looking for land to buy. 
According to the 1790 Census. Thompson was then a 
resident of Warren County, however he was a taxpaying 
property owner in Nelson County as well. Perhaps his 
father was managing Thompson's Nelson County hold- 
ings while Thompson was making a new home near 
Bowling Green and saw an opportunity to serve his 
family by giving to Andrew and Catherine the use of 
Thompson's land for a year until they could find accept- 
able land of their own to buy. The Dolorus Mansfield 
history states that, according to older members of the 
family, Andrew Briggs, brother of Thomas Briggs, 
never married; and it is believed that he helped 
Catherine and her family make a home in Washington 
County until her move to Warren County. 
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Middle Kentucky 


In the sparsely populated area in which they settled 
the friendship, cooperation, and mutual assistance of 
neighbors would have been necessary for survival; and 
so Catherine must have become acquainted with her 
neighbors quickly. The Siberts and the Lincolns would 
have soon been known to her, as might the Grundys 
and the Seays. (The road I drove to get a good look at 
land along Beech Fork was named Grundy Home 
Road.) She would have known the Piles who had just 
moved into the county where Benjamin Pile was making 
his presence felt as blacksmith, mill operator, and sur- 
veyor (but she probably would not have known him in 
his capacity of tavern keeper). The Grundy family is dis- 
cussed within the limitations of available information in 
Appendix B because of marriages between members of 
that family and descendants of Catherine Briggs. The 
Pile family is also included in Appendix B. 


Family, trade, and perhaps religion as well might 
have taken her to Bardstown regularly to visit her 
brother-in-law William Robert Briggs, as well as those 
of his ten children still living in the area. She might have 
become acquainted with the Lents and possibly (but not 
probably) some of the members of another Cummins 
family which was beginning to expand throughout the 
area. (See Appendix B.) The arrival of Catherine and her 
children must have been of great interest in a land in 
which the number of female settlers had been small in 
comparison to male. 

It took a lot of time and very hard labor for settlers 
to clear the forest from a land grant and convert it to 
productive farmland, so much so that the use of forced 
labor was almost a necessity. Whatever their attitude 
about the use of African-American slaves might have 
been, however; it is probable that most Kentucky set- 
tlers could not afford much of such help. That being the 
case there was for most of them one predominant 
soutce of cheap labor; they had to raise their own; and 
they did so with huge families. Child labor built most of 
the original farms. 

The drain on the body of constant child bearing to- 
gether with the heavy labor required by all to provide 
the essential needs for daily life on the wilderness farm 
shortened the life expectancy of frontier wives shock- 
ingly. Ovulation stopped for pregnancy and did not be- 
gin again until after the child had been weaned. Too of- 
ten the woman became pregnant again almost immedi- 
ately, and the drain from her body of essential nutrients 
required by the child started over. There was a saying 
that a woman would lose a tooth for every child she 
bore because of the drawing from her body of the cal- 
cium necessary to build the bones of the child. 
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More surprisingly, I suspect that at times I see an 
emerging pattern of late born children in large pioneer 
families having a lower survival rate than their siblings 
who were born earlier. An obvious explanation is that 
the late children were given birth by older mothers near- 
ing the end of their child bearing years, and such older 
women are more likely even today to have problems 
during pregnancy. Might the mother whose body was 
nearly exhausted by frequent childbirth have also been 
less physically capable of giving her later children the 
strength from birth to survive as well as her first born 
received? That does not seem to be an entirely convinc- 
ing argument where the deaths of children of five to 
fifteen years of age are concerned. 

One suggestion offered has been that perhaps chil- 
dren in large families did not get as good nutrition as in 
smaller families. While greater effort might have been 
made to feed the babies well in a large pioneer family 
than to feed those of greater age, it is possible that less 
affluent families with greater size may have been able to 
afford less variety in their food and thereby gave their 
children less balanced nutrition as the number of 
mouths to feed increased. It is also possible that shelter 
and fuel resources to provide warmth for the children 
might have been less satisfactory in large families. In 
some unheated farm bedrooms warmth depended on a 
feather bed and enough quilts and blankets to flatten the 
occupant. 

Another possibility is that pioneer life carried with it 
many hazards, and constant care of the young was re- 
quired of the parents. As family size increased, parents 
who had successfully reared a good number of children 
may have become less careful in watching and protect- 
ing the youngest and would have had to turn some of 
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the parental role over to the older children who might 
have been less well equipped to protect their lesser sib- 
lings. In addition larger families might have had greater 
problems with sanitation and contagion. 

As the clearing and building of pioneer farms ap- 
proached completion, a smaller number of workers 
would be required to operate them just at the time when 
the young men who had done so much of the work of 
building them were reaching the age at which they 
wanted to start their own families. The parental estate 
could not support families of each of the children of a 
size comparable with that of the parents; and these 
young men, experienced in the skills of taming the fron- 
tier, were then forced out of their childhood homes by 
economic necessity to find their own land and start the 
cycle over again. 

The settler economy was a self-driven mechanism 
which moved ever outward to seize inexpensive land 
wherever it became available. We tend to think of the 
force of that drive to have been ever westward, but it 
was in fact directed wherever land was available for set- 
tlement: southward into Tennessee, northward into 
Indiana, and northwestward into Illinois and beyond 
into Missouri as the Indian Wars opened more land to 
settlement. 
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The Seiberts of the Saarland of 
Germany and Tulpehocken PA 


With one exception all of the information contained 
in this section was obtained from two short works by 
Raymond Martin Bell of Washington and Jefferson 
College, Jefferson PA, which were sent to me by Evelyn 
Lovell of Riverton, Wyoming, and which I received on 
July 6, 1998. (The sole exception is the story of the Fort 
Seybert massacre which was given to me in 1995 by Pat 
Record and which I originally chose to exclude from this 
book since it was not a pleasant story and told of a 
Jacob Seybert whom I did not know to be related to my 
ancestral line.) 

I believe that more than a century of work on my 
Wright family genealogy by numerous experienced re- 
searchers had produced no information whatever con- 
cerning the ancestry of Peter Seibert (Sr) of 
Washington Co., Kentucky, prior to my receiving the 
Bell works. It is interesting that one month earlier (June 


5, 1998) I found the first indication that the maiden 
name of Catherine, wife of Peter Seibert, was Wyman. 
There is some suggestion, however, that some lingering 
trace, now largely lost, may have remained in my grand- 
parents’ generation of our being related to the Wymans. 
Both of these advances resulted from my checking the 
personal ancestry file on Seibert in the library of the 
Kentucky Genealogical Society in Frankfurt, Kentucky, 
where I found two letters offering to share information 
on the Seiberts, one by Evelyn Lovell and the other by 
Karra Porter, dated 1982. 

The first of the Bell works, The Sezbert Family, pub- 
lished in 1959 and subtitled: 


Wolfersweiler, Saar 
Tulpehocken Pennsylvania 
Char Spring, Maryland 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 


and the second, The Seiberts of Saarland, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, published in 1979, are not first and 
second editions of the same work, as was stressed by 
Bell in a conversation with Evelyn Lovell. He stated that 
she should have both works, and she told me that it took 
fifteen years to find the first work which was mailed to 
her in January 1998 by a researcher not previously 
known to her. Bell also makes this distinction between 
the two works in his second book. 

Bell included in his first work material from a manu- 
script work by William H. and John R. Seibert of Pekin 
Illinois, dated 1903, concerning a Jacob Seibert of 
Pennsylvania and a Wendel Seibert of West Virginia 
whom he indicated had come to Philadelphia on the 
same ship on 10-25-1738 and of whom he wrote: "They 
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may have been cousins." He indicated that Jacob mar- 
ried twice: first to "Mary" Elizabeth Theiss and second 
to Susanna Schiitz. Later research revealed that there 
were in fact two distinct pairs of brothers Jacob and 
Wendel Seibert who were second cousins, all of whom 
had come from Germany at the same time, and that one 
Jacob had married the Theiss woman and the other the 
Schtitz. He therefore wrote the second book twenty 
years after the first, primarily to correct these errors but 
also to include extensive new information which he had 
been able to assemble from a wide variety of sources, 
mostly within Germany. 

In his second book Bell wrote: "In German families 
the middle name is the call name. John Jacob Seibert is 
Jacob Seibert. Anna Mary Kiuntzer is Mary Kuntzer. In 
this record for clarification the first name is omitted. 
The middle (given) name is Anglicized." Another source 
has suggested that the first name is the name of the in- 
dividual's saint. 

Only a moment of reflection should be necessary to 
suggest that while making his work more readable omis- 
sion of the first name might have serious consequences 
to a researcher who is interpreting the first name as the 
call name. It is also somewhat disconcerting to find ev- 
ery Catharine spelled the same way when one has seen 
in other cases the same Catharine spelled Catherine, 
Katherine, Kathryn, and varied other spellings; and this 
could also possibly mislead researchers. The first work 
appears to make an effort to include both first and call 
name, both of which are apparently not always available. 

In addition the first book is 54 pages long, the sec- 
ond with its considerably enlarged genealogical section 
is only 43 pages, apparently the result in part of omis- 
sion of material describing the region from which these 
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Seiberts came. This material contains some maps of the 
area around Wolfersweiler and Eitzweiler which may be 
helpful. 

For these reasons I have studied both works care- 
fully and in my own direct line of descent have included 
both first and call name where known but have not 
made such corrections to other names, and I am also 
utilizing the background descriptions of the first book. 

A word of explanation need be said about phonetic 
German. Unlike English which is a mixture of different 
languages having diverse phonetic spellings muddled by 
added non-phonetic usages, German is rather strictly 
phonetic. Certain ways of writing some commonly used 
sounds in German need to be explained. The German 
combination ie is pronounced the same as the long e in 
English: mien in German is pronounced the same as 
mean in English. The German combination ei is pro- 
nounced the same as the modern long i in English: mein 
in German is pronounced the same as mine in modern 
English. The combination eu in German is pronounced 
the same as oi or oy in English. If one considers 
Cockney or Australian dialects in which the long i sound 
of modern English (which is a dipthong combination 
sound of ah-ee) is replaced by the oy sound so that the 
English word "line" sounds like "loin," it may help un- 
derstand how close these sounds are to each other and 
how the German Seibert became mispronounced in the 
same way and thereby the spelling was changed to 
Seubert, a form in common usage in Germany from 
about 1635 to 1738. 

It is believed that the original source word was 
Siegfried. As has happened in some regional forms of 
modern Spanish pronunciation, such as ah-wa for agua, 
the g sound was lost in Siegfried to give such forms as 
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Siefried, then Siefrid, Siefridt, Siefert, Seifert, Seibert, 
and such varied forms thereof as Seybert, Seypert, 
Sypert, and the like. If the problem of barely literate 
American courthouse clerks is added, the results were 
even more varied. Sivers appeared in West Virginia, 
Seabert in Virginia, and it is suspected that Seavers may 
be a form of the original Seibert. 

The first Seibert of which we have record was Klaus 
Seibert who was described as son of Seyfried. Bell 
seems to suggest that the form of surname in common 
use in England for centuries earlier was just beginning 
to appear in Germany around 1500: that Seyfried did 
not have a surname and that Klaus Seibert was a way of 
saying Klaus son of Seyfried. He also may or may not 
be suggesting in some rather unclear sentences that the 
Scandinavian form of giving a second name to a child 
based on the first name of the father, as is done in 
Icelandic to this day, was in use in Germany to some 
extent before 1500, a system in which Peter, son of 
Jacob, would be Peter Jacobson and his son Hans would 
be Hans Peterson, etc. 

Consideration of these widely varied ways of writ- 
ing what is essentially the same name may be sufficient 
to make one grateful to Bell for standardizing the spell- 
ing he uses, but I suspect that if one goes beyond Bell's 
work one will find a jungle of confusing forms. 

"West Germany is divided into ten states ("Land" in 
German). Rheinland-Pfalz and Saarland are two of 
them. Rheinland-Pfalz is divided into five districts 
(Bezirk). Pfalz, Trier, and Koblenz are three of them. 
Saarland, Koblenz, and Pfalz are divided into counties 
(Kreis). For example, Kreis St. Wendel, Kreis Kusel, and 
Kreis Birkenfeld. 
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"West Germany has about the same area as 
California. Saarland is about the same size as Berks Co. 
PA. The German county (Kreis) is more like a 
Pennsylvania township. 

"In Germany the Seiberts [of our line] lived west of 
the Rhine in the region where the Palatinate (Pfalz), 
Rheinland, and Saarland join. Before the Thirty Years 
War (1616-1648) they lived in the valley of the Glan at 
the little village of Diedelkopf. After the War they lived 
in the Nahe Valley at a small village called 
Eitzweiler...1.7 miles southeast of Wolfersweiler which 
is eight miles west of Diedelkopf." In the 1950s 
Fitzweiler with a population of 250 still had seven Seib- 
ert families. Wolfersweiler, a town with a population of 
1,150 midway on a highway between Birkenfeld and St. 
Wendel, had 18 Seibert families in the 1950s. 

"Wolfersweiler in earlier days belonged to the Pfalz 
and the Duchy of Zweibriicken. From 1815 to 1937 it 
belonged to the State of Oldenburg, Principality of 
Birkenfeld. Since 1937 it has been part of Saarland." It 
is roughly thirty miles north of the borders of France 
and fifty miles east of the Duchy of Luxembourg, From 
here during the 1700s thousands went to Pennsylvania, 
weary of war, troubled with economic problems, and in 
some cases secking religious freedom. In large families 
the younger sons may have seen no satisfactory eco- 
nomic future in the homeland. 

"The Seiberts attended the parish (Reformed) 
Church at Wolfersweiler...Wolfersweiler and Eitzweiler 
are on a tailroad and on the Freisbach. The Preis is a 
branch of the Nahe River, which flows north, entering 
the Rhine at Bingen. Wolfersweiler is 1,220 feet above 
sea level; mountain knobs on all sides rise to over 1,600 
feet. It is in Kreis St. Wendel (St. Wendel County), Saar. 
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Wolfersweiler and Eitzweiler are two miles south of the 
Rhineland border...Eitzweiler is a village of about thirty 
houses with only about two or three streets. The resi- 
dents live in the village and go from it to their fields and 
vineyards. 

Travel literature of the 1950s from this area speaks 
of little medieval towns, strongholds and castles, attrac- 
tive villages founded centuries ago, peaceful vineyards, 
woods covering the heights along the Nahe, venerable 
churches with proud old spires, and handsome half-tim- 
bered houses with protruding gables over the narrow 
and angular streets. Ox-carts still rumble through the 
streets, and farmers still have manure piles in the barn- 
yards in the center of town. All the farmers in the 
Palatinate live in villages; there are few or no isolated 
farmhouses. The Palatine farmer still walks or drives to 
the fields to do his farm work. His barn and barnyard 
are in the village, the barn usually a part of the main 
building in which he lives. In these villages one con- 
stantly picks up two smells: the fragrance of wood 
smoke from the kitchen stoves and the pungence of 
fresh cow manure from the barnyard or from the village 
streets. 

In 1709 a group of Palatines sailed from Holland to 
New York, including Nicholas and Catherine Shaffer 
and members of the Wolfersweiler parish named Lauer 
and Theiss. Shaffer was naturalized at Albany NY in 
1715. In the spring of 1723 the Wolfersweiler immi- 
grants joined to cut a road from Schoharies NY to the 
Susquehanna River and floated their goods down the 
Susquehanna to the mouth of Swatara Creek (where 
Middleton is located today) while driving their cattle 
overland. From there they moved to Tulpehocken 
(Creek?) where they founded the settlement with that 
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name. It had 36 taxables on their 1726 tax list and 42 on 
the 1727 list. Subsequently numbers of _ listed 
Wolfersweiler residents immigrating to Philadelphia in- 
creased slowly, about half a dozen in 1730, about a 
dozen in 1733, groups of about 35 in 1737 and 1738. 

The trip to a port in Holland took four to six weeks. 
After a wait of varied duration the ship took off for 
America with a brief stop at a British port. The crossing 
of the Atlantic took eight to twelve weeks during which 
passengers suffered illness, death, hunger, storms, lack 
of water, and crowded conditions. 

In the fall of 1738 two pairs of Seibert brothers, 
both named Jacob and Wendel, one pair from 
Eitzweiler, the other (their second cousins) from Sétern, 
accompanied by their mothers, and possibly some sis- 
ters, landed at Philadelphia and continued to the 
Tulpehocken region of Lancaster (now Berks) County. 

Wendel Seibert of Eitzweiler, tailor, did not marry 
and died in Tulpehocken in late 1740. Wendel Seibert of 
Sotern, black-smith, our ancestor, lived in Bethel 
Township, getting a land grant in 1755. In 1796 at the 
age of about eighty-one he moved to Martinsburg WV 
where he died in 1802. 

Jacob Seibert of Eitzweiler, shoemaker, married 
widow Susanna Schitz in 1741 and remained in 
Tulpehocken where he died in 1761. Jacob Seibert (Sey- 
bert) of Sdtern, farmer, married Elizabeth Theiss in 
1739 and received a tract of land in Bethel Township 
from the Penns a month after his marriage. 

By 1748 farmer Jacob had moved to the South 
Branch of the Potomac, now Pendleton Co. WY. 
Among those who moved to the South Branch were 
Henry Lorentz and his wife Johanna, Jacob Seybert, 
Matthias Theiss I, and (after 1750) Nicholas Haffner. 
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Henry Lorentz was the stepfather of Jacob Seybert and 
husband of his mother Johanna, mother of Jacob and 
Wendel. Jacob was a brother-in-law of Nicholas 
Haffner. Elizabeth Theiss Seybert was an aunt of 
Matthias Theiss III. The story of the building and fall 
of Fort Seybert are told at the end of this section. 

The Seibert name is fairly common in Germany. Be- 
tween 1730 and 1775 thirty-two Seibert families, nine- 
teen Seifert, and eleven Seifret landed in Philadelphia. 


[*] Klaus Seibert (ca. 1530/3-25-1590 Diedelkopf, Kreis 
Kusel, Pfalz, Germany), and his wife Margreth, 
d. 3-9-1592, had six known children [Klaus was 
the son of Seyfried, b. about 1500.]. 

[A] Peter Seibert, d. 11-23-1573. 

[B] Catharina Seibert, d. 12-6-1573. 

[C] Klaus Seibert (ca. 1560/12-15-1593 Diedelkopf) 
who wed on 6-12-1582 Else Jung, daughter of 
Hans Jung, who had two known sons. 

[CA] Nickel Seibert (5-1-1586/4-19-1666 Eitzweiler) [+ 
5-4-1666] who wed on 12-21-1613 Marie Mayer, 
daughter of Hans Mayer of Kusel, who had 
seven children who survived and five unnamed 
who did not (b. about 1620, 1626, 1629, 1633, 
and 1636) [Nickel was a miller who had a mill at 
Kusel, Kreis Kusel, Pfalz, in 1614-1618, and at 
Ruthweiler, Kreis Birkenfeld, Rheinland, in 1623, 
was censor at Freisen, Kreis St. Wendel, Saar, in 
1642, and had a mill at Eitzweiler after 1646]. 

[CAA] Johannes Seibert, baptized 10-30-1614, who died 
young, 

[CAB] Abraham Seibert, baptized 11-10-1616. 

[CAC] Elisabeth Seibert (baptized 7-29-1618/1620). 

[CAD] Sara Seibert, baptized 2-9-1623 Ruthweiler. 
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[CAE] Johannes Seibert (10-?-1631/1-20-1699). 

[CAF] Hans Seibert (1639/3-8-1694 Eitzweiler) who 
wed on 7-1-1669 Barbara Spengler (1646 
Reichweiler/2-10-1699), daughter of Stoffel 
Spengler of Steinberg who had nine children. 

[CAFA] Bernhard Seibert, b. 1670, who wed Elizabeth 
(LNU) in Freisen. 

[CAFB] Michael Seibert (1-4-1674/8-12-1698) who wed 
Margaret (LNU). 

[CAFC] Barbara Seibert (1675/3-10-1715) who wed on 
1-29-1697 Philip Nabinger. 

[CAFD] Nickel Seibert (1679/3-2-1766 Eitzweiler) who 
wed on 4-23-1700 Mary Molter (1681/ 
2-24-1769) who had nine children. 

[CAFDA] Peter Seibert (5-8-1701/8-3-1766 Eitzweiler) 
who wed on 2-4-1723 Engel Kuntzer 
(3-21-1704/9-8-1787) who had Kiuntzer 
(3-21-1704/9-8-1787) who had three children: 

[CAFDAA] Margaret Seibert, b. 12-4-1724, who wed 
Peter Schweich. 

[CAFDAB] Nickel Seibert (5-25-1727/8-30-1810) who 
wed Elizabeth Schweich. 

[CAFDAC] Michael Seibert, b. 10-29-1739, who wed 
Margaret Hornberger. 

[CAFDB] Elizabeth Seibert (11-7-1705/2-4-1707). 

[CAFDC] Nickel Seibert (10-30-1701/11-2-1771) who 
wed first, on 7-31-1731 Elizabeth Leonhard, b. 
1716, who had two children and second, on 2-7- 
1736 Mary Kohl (3-29-1717/8-12-1780) who 
had fourteen children. 

[CAFDCA] Nickel Seibert, b. 6-22-1732, who died 
young, 

[CAFDCB] Jacob Seibert (5-3-1733 /8-15-1733). 

[CAFDCC] Elizabeth Seibert (1-30-1737/2-22-1737). 
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[CAFDCD] Jacob Seibert (1-30-1738/3-25-1799) who 
wed Angelica Baum. 

[CAFDCE] John Seibert (11-4-1739/6-27-1827) who 
wed Mary Saar. 

[CAFDCF] Margaret Seibert (8-13-1741 /5-29-1742). 

[CAFDCG] Michael Seibert (2-17-1743/4-22-1804). 

[CAFDCH] Nickel Seibert (3-14-1745/9-13-1749). 

[CAFDC]] Andrew Seibert (8-17-1747 /6-23-1817) who 
wed Magdalena Krieger. 

[CAFDCJ] Theobald Seibert (6-9-1749/2-16-1810) 
who wed his cousin [CAGDGC] Susannah 
Catharine Seibert who had three sons living in 
1850. 

[CAFDCJA] Jacob Seibert 

[CAFDC]B] Peter Seibert 

[CAFDCJC] Michael Seibert 

[CAFDCK] Nicholas Seibert (4-1-1751/6-7-1826) who 
wed Philippine Geiss. 

[CAFDCL] Peter Seibert (10-19-1752/1-12-1822) who 
wed Catharine Leonhardt. 

[CAFDCM] Christian Seibert, b. 8-4-1854. 

[CAFDCN] Adam Seibert (7-17-1758/11-20-1833) 
who wed Catharine Geiss. 

[CAFDCO] Bernhard Seibert, b. 6-1-1760. 

[CAFDCP] Matthias Seibert (6-17-1761 /1-13-1767). 

[CAFDD] Catharine Seibert, b. 11-13-1810. 

[CAFDE] Philip Seibert (9-16-1714/9-28-1792 
Steinberg) who wed on 1-11-1735 Barbara Ruth 
(LNU), b. 1718, who had ten children. 

[CAFDEA] Barbara Seibert (9-2-1736/11-2-1769) who 
wed Christian Bernhardt. 

[CAFDEB] Jacob Seibert (10-13-1739/7-24-1740). 

[CAFDEC] Elizabeth Seibert (10-29-1741 /7-7-1742). 

[CAFDED] Margaret Seibert, b. 10-14-1743. 
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[CAFDEE] Nickel Seibert (11-8-1744/4-3-1796) who 
wed Elizabeth Herz. 

[CAFDEF] Catharine Seibert, b. 10-24-1747, who wed 
Jacob Herz. 

[CAFDEG] Peter Seibert (7-7-1750/8-3-1828) who 
wed Margaret Burger. 

[CAFDEH] Mary Seibert, b. 10-25-1753, who wed 
Jacob Saat. 

[CAFDE]I] Susanna Catharine Seibert (10-25-1755/ 
6-10-1764). 

[CAFDEJ] Elizabeth Seibert, b. 6-11-1760, who wed 
Jacob Wendel. 

[CAFDF] Bernhard Seibert (5-20-1717/6-2-1801 
Shenandoah Co. VA) who had eight children. 

[CAFDFA] Moses Seibert who wed Elizabeth (LNU). 

[CAFDFB] Isaac Seibert who wed Hannah (LNU). 

[CAFDFC] Jacob Seibert, d. 1823, who wed Jorretah 
Laurence. 

[CAFDEFD] Mary Seibert 

[CAFDFE] Elizabeth Seibert 

[CAFDFF] Bernhard Seibert who wed Elizabeth 
(LNU). 

[CAFDFG] Adam Seibert 

[CAFDFH] Peter Seibert 

[CAFDG] Jacob Seibert = (11-1-1719/9-3-1781 
Walhausen) who wed on 9-26-1743 Margaret 
Klemm (1716/12-21-1797) who had eleven chil- 
dren. 

[CAFDGA] Mary Seibert (3-25-1745/2-7-1828) who 
wed Wendel Miiller. 

[CAFDGB] Jacob Seibert (8-13-1747/8-9-1816) who 
wed Elizabeth Loch and was an ancestor of fam- 
ily historian Emil Ludwig Seibert. 
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[CAFDGC] Anna Catharine Seibert (9-21-1749/ 
5-27-1750). 

[CAFDGD] Margaret Seibert (3-17-1751/4-23-1826) 
who wed Jacob Kohl. 

[CAFDGE] Nicholas Seibert (3-19-1753/7-3-1754). 

[CAFDGF] Mary Catharine Seibert (6-7-1755/ 
11-13-1825) who wed Jacob Kuntzer. 

[CAFDGG] Elizabeth Catharine Seibert (6-13-1757/ 3- 
19-1812) who wed Franz Jacob Alt. 

[CAFDGH] Susanna Seibert, b. 1-29-1759. 

[CAFDG]] Elizabeth Seibert (2-22-1761/4-1-1836) 
who wed Nickel Seibert. 

[CAFDG]] Barbara Seibert (9-2-1765 /4-14-1782). 

[CAFDGK] Christian Seibert (6-9-1770/4-12-1810) 
who wed Elizabeth Miller. 

[CAFDH] Catharine Seibert (6-21-1722/1756). 

[CAFDI] Adam Seibert = (1-9-1724/7-31-1771 
Eitzweiler) who wed on 2-22-1746 Barbara 
Baum (6-?-1724/8-4-1763) who had ten chil- 
dren. 

[CAFDIA] Christian Seibert (1742/11-17-1815) who 
wed Mary Kuntz. 

[CAFDIB] Peter Seibert (12-16-1746/2-23-1815) who 
wed Elizabeth Poess. 

[CAFDIC] Barbara Seibert (12-16-1747/3-14-1815) 
who wed Jacob Anthes. 

[CAFDID] Frederick Seibert, b. 9-15-1749. 

[CAFDIE] Rosina Seibert (9-5-1750/9-15-1825) who 
wed Matthias Baum. 

[CAFDIF] Jacob Seibert (4-10-1753/1-12-1806) who 
wed Barbara Dillman. 

[CAFDIG] Nicholas Seibert (5-5-1756/6-28-1823) who 
wed first, Elizabeth Seibert and second, 
Margaret Seibert. 
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[CAFDIH] Nickel Seibert (8-5-1758 /4-11-1827). 

[CAFDI]] John Seibert (-27-1760/5-19-1788) who 
wed Louise Utzig, 

[CAFDIJ] Catharine Seibert (5-14-1763/5-11-1765). 

[CAFE] Christopher (Stoffel) Seibert (2-5-1682 
Eitzweiler/7-28-1732 Sdtern) who wed in about 
1710 Anna Johannetta (Johanna) (LNU), d. 4-28- 
1758, and had six children [Johanna wed second, 
in 1736 Henry Lorentz, d. 5-16-1757.] 

[CAFEA] Adam Seibert, b. about 1711, who wed 
Elizabeth Butterbach of Schwarzenbach who 
had two children. 

[CAFEAA] Adam Seibert, b. about 1736, who wed Elise 
Heiland. 

[CAFEAB] Susanna Seibert (1746/12-16-1836) who 
wed Jacob Schmidt. 

[CAFEB] Catharine Seibert, b. about 1713, who wed 
first, on 5-22-1731 Jacob Stephan, b. 1708, and 
second, on 1-29-1739 Christian Lauer 
(4-19-1715/9-8-1786 Tulpehocken PA) and had 
six children. 

[CAFEBA] Elizabeth Lauer who wed George Holstein. 

[CAFEBB] Magdalena Lauer, b. 5-?-1744, who wed 
Michael Ley. 

[CAFEBC] Michael Lauer, b. 1746, who died young, 

[CAFEBD] Catharine Lauer, b. 8-9-1748, who wed 
Benjamin Spycher, b. 3-16-1747. 

[CAFEBE] Christian Lauer (5-11-1751/12-19-1807) 
who wed first on 11-28-1775, Christina Anspach 
(9-19-1759/ca. 1788), and 

[CAFEBF] John Lauer (1754/12-14-1779) who wed 
Elizabeth Theiss (12-1-1753/9-15-1786). 
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[CAFEC] Wendel Seibert (ca. 1715/1802 Martinsburg 
WV) who wed in about 1742 Catharine Reiss (?) 
(1724/1780) who had twelve children. 

[CAFECA] John Seibert (1743/10-5-1794 near 
Funkstowm MD) who wed Elizabeth (Funk ?) 
who had ten children. 

[CAFECAA] George Seibert, b. 1-14-1769, who wed 
Elizabeth Richards (2-12-1778/3-2-1859). 
[CAFECAB] John Seibert (8-5-1770/11-10-1799 MD) 
who wed on 9-13-1796 Margaret Knode 

(1778/1-19-1835). 

[CAFECAC] Peter Seibert (11-11-1773/12-27-1838 
Boonsboro MD) who wed Margaret Knode 
Seibert, widow of his late brother John. 

[CAFECAD] Jacob "Funk" Seibert (2-9-1779/ 
11-27-1858 Gore VA) who wed first, on 
3-8-1810 Mary Myers and second, Rohanna 
Lemon. 

[CAFECAE] Catharine Seibert who wed an Edelblute. 

[CAFECAF] Nancy Seibert who wed a Reed. 

[CAFECAG] Michael Seibert (8-27-1784/11-15-1847) 
who wed on _ 5-9-1812 Elizabeth Seibert 
(4-20-1793/7-28-1885). 

[CAFECAH] Christian Seibert who wed Nancy Porter. 

[CAFECAJ] Elizabeth Seibert (1789/1832) who wed in 
1805 Edmund Rutter (1775/1862). 

[CAFECAJ] Susan Seibert (5-4-1792/2-18-1870) who 
wed in 1814 Ezekiel Showers (8-4-1790/ 
2-11-1862). 

[CAFECB] Christian Seibert (1744/may be the 
Christian who died in 1838, Montgomery Co. 
VA) who wed in 1772 in Washington Co. MD 
"Mary" Barbara (LNU) who had four (?) chil- 
dren. 
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[CAFECBA] Catharine Magdalena Seibert, b. 9-?-1772. 

[CAFECBB] Mary Susanna Seibert, b. 5-2-1774. 

[CAFECBC] (?) Mary Rebecca Seibert who wed John 
Clark (1781/1865). 

[CAFECBD] (?) John Seibert who wed Sarah (LNU). 

[CAFECC] Peter Seibert (1746/1808) who wed in 1780 
in Maryland Catherine Wyman, daughter of 
Christian Wyman, who had at least six children 
who sutvived to adulthood, and moved to 
Washington Co. KY [See "Lincoln Country: The 
Family of Peter Seibert Sr."] 

[CAFECD] Elizabeth Seibert, b. 1747, who was cap- 
tured by Indians and was living in 1797. 

[CAFECE] Mary Seibert, b. 1749, who was living in 
Wp 8 

[CAFECF] Jacob Seibert (1-18-1752/4-18-1833 
Hedgesville WV) who wed on _ 6-4-1773 
Elizabeth Battorf (8-3-1752/1797) who had ten 
children. 

[CAFECFA] Jacob Seibert, b. 2-6-1774 MD. 

[CAFECFB] John Seibert (3-20-1775/1-23-1823) who 
wed on 1-21-1798 Catharine Swope (2-11-1777/ 
8-19-1857). 

[CAFECFC] Elizabeth Seibert, b. 1776, who wed on 
2-4-1798 Nathaniel Nesbitt. 

[CAFECFD] Anna Mary Seibert, b. 1782, who wed a 
Bowswer. 

[CAFECFE] Henry Seibert, b. 1784. 

[CAFECFF] Peter Seibert. b. 1786. 

[CAFECFG] Levihard Seibert, b. 5-30-1788, who died 
young, 

[CAFECFH] Catharine Seibert (11-5-1789/3-8-1855) 
who wed Jacob S. Strayer. 
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[CAFECFI] Michael (long) Seibert (6-11-1791/ 
10-13-1858) who wed on 3-17-1814 Catharine 
Myers (3-28-1794/7-3-1878). 

[CAFECFJ] Margaret Seibert (1795/1883) who wed 
George Kreglow. 

[CAFECG] George Seibert (1754/1797) who was cap- 
tured by Indians and is reported to have been 
blind in 1797, presumably but not specifically 
stated from Indian action. 

[CAFECH] Wendel Seibert (1757/1805 Martinsburg 
WV) who wed Margaret Mong who had eight 
children. 

[CAFECHA] Jacob Seibert (12-29-1784/2-21-1855), 
twin, who wed in 1812 Catharine Mong 
(7-20-1794/12-28-1876). 

[CAFECHB] John Seibert (12-29-1784/5-?-1863 
Urbana OH) who wed in 1807 Catherine Bowers 
(7-29-1790/12-5-1862). 

[CAFECHC] Catharine Seibert, b. 5-?-1786, who died 
young, 

[CAFECHD] Samuel Seibert (ca. 1789/after 1812). 

[CAFECHE] Catharine Seibert (11-29-1791/1850) who 
wed in 1807 Henry Myers (1781/1860). 

[CAFECHF] George Wendel Seibert (4-20-1793/ 6-28- 
1878) who wed in 1820 Elizabeth Cushwa (8-28- 
1799/1-1-1877). 

[CAFECHG] Elizabeth Seibert (4-20-1793/7-28-1885) 
who wed on 5-9-1812 [CAFECAG] Michael 
Seibert (8-27-1784/11-15-1847). 

[CAFECHH] David Seibert (1797/1887) who wed on 
3-11-1830 Eliza Kerney (1807/1888). 

[CAFEC]] Henry Seibert (1-9-1760/1804 Berkeley Co. 
WV) who did not marry. 
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[CAFECJ] Frederick Seibert (8-8-1762/11-9-1815 
Martinsburg WV) who wed on 4-20-1786 Eva 
Koppenhaver (4-9-1763/3-8-1851) who had two 
children. 

[CAFECJA] Henry Seibert, b. about 1787, who wed on 
12-21-1809 in Berks Co. PA Catharine Noll. 

[CAFECJB] Michael K (lame) Seibert (5-14-1790/2-15- 
1867) who wed in 1811 Mary Ann Tice 
(3-9-1792/6-21-1872). 

[CAFECK] Catharine Seibert (9-24-1764/6-16-1826) 
who wed on 4-19-1786 Michael Walborn 
(5-8-1763/9-3-1827 Miles Twp., Centre Co. PA) 
and had six children. 

[CAFECKA] Elizabeth Walborn, b. 6-11-1787, who 
wed David Miller, d. 1841 Riehtown OH. 
[CAFECKB] Henry Walborn, d. 1844 Athens Co. OH. 
[CAFECKC] Catharine Walborn, d. 1827, who wed 

John Rauch of Dauphin Co. PA. 

[CAFECKD] Mary Walborn who wed Jacob Schafer of 
Jefferson Co. PA. 

[CAFECKE] Hannah Walborn, d. 1827, who wed in 
Centre Co. PA Philip Moser. 

[CAFECKF] Margaret Walborn (3-19-1796/ 
12-13-1870 Centre Co. PA) who wed on 
8-4-1813 Michael Schafer  (11-9-1791/ 
7-11-1879). 

[CAFECL] Michael Seibert (7-1-1766/2-4-1823 Berks 
Co. PA) who wed on 5-24-1791 Catharine Reiss 
(11-28-1771/8-16-1826) who had six children. 

[CAFECLA] Rebecca Seibert (5-27-1792/11-27-1826). 

[CAFECLB] John Seibert (4-13-1794/3-15-1842) who 
wed on 4-30-1820 Elizabeth Seidel (8-31-1801 / 
4-13-1893). 
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[CAFECLC] Samuel Seibert (9-4-1796/1888) who wed 
Mary Mong (10-27-1800/1886). 

[CAFECLD] Catharine Seibert (2-23-1802/8-8-1805). 

[CAFECLE] Anna Mary Seibert (12-15-1803/ 
8-9-1805). 

[CAFECLF] Elizabeth Seibert (5-14-1806/4-14-1891) 
who wed on 8-24-1824 Thomas H. Leinbach ( 1- 
18-1802/3-31-1864). 

[CAFED] Jacob Seybert (ca. 1717/4-28-1758 Fort 
Seybert WV) who wed Elizabeth Theiss 
(6-29-1721 /4-28-1758 Fort Seybert WV) who 
had six children. 

[CAFEDA] Nicholas Seybert (ca. 1741/1813) who was 
taken by the Indians at Fort Seybert and held 
captive and who did not marry. 

[CAFEDB] Henry Seybert (11-30-1743/10-10-1795) 
who wed in about 1772 Rachel Trail who had ten 
children: 

[CAFEDBA] Elizabeth Seybert, b. 1773, who wed in 
1798 Abraham Gum. 

[CAFEDBB] Jacob Seybert (1776/3-30-1857) who wed 
on 3-5-1798 Mary Gum (1778/10-5-1861). 

[CAFEDBC] James Seybert, b. 1778, who wed on 5-30- 
1799 Ruth Jones. 

[CAFEDBD] Rachel Seybert, b. 1780, who wed John 
Jones. 

[CAFEDBE] Margaret Seybert, b. 1783, who wed James 
Janes. 

[CAFEDBF] Anna Seybert, b. 1785, who wed a Gum. 

[CAFEDBG] Henty Seybert, b. 1787, who wed first, on 
7-11-1809 Sarah Gum and second, on 2-5-1812 
Edith Gum. 

[CAFEDBH] Cassandra Seybert. b. 1789, who did not 
marty. 
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[CAFEDBI]] William Seybert (1791/1814 Norfolk VA) 
who died in military service. 

[CAFEDBJ] George Seybert, b. 1794, who wed a 
Mantz. 

[CAFEDC] Margaret Seybert, b. about 1746, who wed 
William Janes, d. 1801, and had seven children: 

[CAFEDCA] William Janes 

[CAFEDCB] Henry Janes 

[CAFEDCC] John Janes 

[CAFEDCD] Edward Janes 

[CAFEDCE] Elinor Janes 

[CAFEDCF] Elizabeth Janes 

[CAFEDCG] Margaret Janes 

[CAFEDD] Catharine Seybert, b. about 1748. 

[CAFEDE] George Seybert, b. about 1750, who wed 
first, on 1-21-1781 Mary Shepherd and second, 
in 1791 Mary Pickle and had four children. 

[CAFEDEA] Leah Seybert, b. 1783, who wed on 
5-26-1815 Christian Rexrode. 

[CAFEDEB] Sarah Seybert (5-12-1784/7-5-1882) who 
wed on 1-24-1818 Jacob Wimer (3-5-1783/7-26- 
1876). 

[CAFEDEC] Elizabeth Seybert (1786/1844) who wed 
Henry Arbogast. 

[CAFEDED] Catharine Seybert (1787/1875) who wed 
on 2-26-1818 James ‘Trimble (1-3-1795/ 
2-21-1863). 

[CAFEDF] Elizabeth Seybert, b. about 1753, who wed 
Henry Janes. 

[CAFEE] Elizabeth Seibert, b. about 1720, who wed 
first, in about 1740 Nicholas Haffner, d. 1769 
Pendleton Co. WV, and second, on 6-30-1770 
Christian Lauer. (4-19-1715 /9-8-1786 
Tulpehocken PA) who had five children. 
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[CAFEEA] Ludwig Haffner (or Havener), b. about 
1741, naturalized in 1762 in VA. 

[CAFEEB] Jacob Haffner, b. 8-7-1744. 

[CAFEEC] John Haffner, b. 5-29-1747. 

[CAFEED] Catharine Haffner, b. 6-7-1750. 

[CAFEEE] Frederick Haffner, b. about 1753. 

[CAFEF] Barbara Seibert (5-18-1722/10-14-1807) who 
wed in about 1743 Nicholas Rieth (6-4-1716/ 
1-7-1788 Tulpehocken PA) and had six children. 

[CAFEFA] Jacob Rieth (4-26-1744/3-28-1821) who 
wed Magdalena Fisher. 

[CAFEFB] Magdalena Rieth, b. about 1746, who wed in 
1766 Jacob Schafer. 

[CAFEFC] Margaret Rieth, b. 8-27-1747, who wed 
Jacob Anspach. 

[CAFEFD] Elizabeth Rieth (2-3-1752/3-24-1827) who 
wed in 1772 Jacob Anspach. 

[CAFEFE] Hannah Rieth who wed Philip Vannedo. 

[CAFEFF] Nicholas Rieth 

[CAFF] Wendel Seibert (6-5-1686/1762 Wolfersweiler) 
who wed first, on 1-25-1706 Mary Stephan 
(10-10-1688/1-31-1758) who had eight children 
and second, in 1761 Eva Strack. 

[CAFFA] Christopher Seibert (1-26-1707/1-22-1766 
Wolfersweiler) who wed first, on 3-1-1729 
Catharine Geiss (9-2?-1709/9-30-1729) and sec- 
ond, on 6-13-1730 Margaret Seibert (8-12-1708/ 
1-18-1764) who had nine children. 

[CAFFAA] Wendel Seibert (8-5-1731 /7-21-1734). 

[CAFFAB] Michael Seibert (3-24-1734/2-18-1804) who 
wed Catharine Stephan. 

[CAFFAC] Jacob Seibert (2-19-1736 /1-30-1737). 

[CAFFAD] Catharine Seibert (11-18-1737/5-9-1801) 
who wed Michael Strack. 
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[CAFFAE] Jacob Seibert (10-23-1740/1-7-1814) who 
wed Catharine Gisch. 

[CAFFAF] Nickel Seibert, b. 11-11-1742. 

[CAFFAG] Christian Seibert (8-27-1744/5-10-1819) 
who wed Susanna Gisch. 

[CAFFAH] Peter Seibert (9-11-1746/2-2-1803) who 
wed Elizabeth Luder. 

[CAFFAJT] John Seibert, b. 1-18-1849. 

[CAFFB] Christian Seibert (12-19-1709/3-12-1740 
Berglangenbach) who wed on _ 6-19-1731 
Catharine Welsch who had four children. 

[CAFFBA] Mary Seibert, b. 10-11-1732. 

[CAFFBB] Margaret Seibert (12-5-1733/10-26-1781) 
who wed Peter Laub. 

[CAFFBC] Michael Seibert (1-15-1736/5-15-1740). 

[CAFFBD] Eva Seibert, b. 10-21-1738, who wed Nickel 
Theiss. 

[CAFFC] Catharine Seibert, b. 11-29-1711, who wed in 
1731 Michael Lauer, b. 1713. 

[CAFFD] Nickel Seibert, b. 11-5-1713, who wed first, 
on 9-17-1733 Catharine Hornberger who had a 
son, second, on 7-21-1736 Eva Schneider who 
had four children, and third, on 10-13-1757 
Catharine Theiss who had a daughter. 

[CAFFDA] Wendel Seibert, b. 1-7-1735. 

[CAFFDB] Peter Seibert (7-21-1713/11-21-1868). 

[CAFFDC] Nickel Seibert (12-21-1746/12-22-1823) 
who wed Catharine Kirsch (or Rausch). 

[CAFFDD] Elizabeth Christina Seibert, b. 10-26-1749. 

[CAFFDE] George William Henry Seibert, b. 1-2-1752. 

[CAFFDF] Sophia Seibert 

[CAFFE] Barbara Seibert (2-25-1716/5-5-1785) who 
wed first, on 1-12-1734 Michael Muller 
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(4-3-1710/1746) and wed second, in 1748 John 
Gisch, b. 1724. 

[CAFFF] Margaret Seiber (7-10-1718/12-12-1739) who 
wed on 7-1-1732 Peter Muller. 

[CAFFG] Engel Seibert (-17-1722/9-29-1740) who 
wed Adam Muller. 

[CAFFH] Elizabeth Catharine Seibert, b. 10-10-1724, 
who wed in 1742 Nickel Pfeiffer. 

[CAFG] Jacob Seibert, b. 8-15-1688. 

[CAFH] Mary Seibert 

[CAFI] Catharine Seibert who wed in 1731 Albert 
(LNU). 

[CAG] (Hans) Nickel Seubert (baptized 11-20-1642/12- 
8-1692 Eitzweiler) who wed in 1677 "Maria" 
Salome Stephan, d. 4-10-1731, who had six chil- 
dren and who wed second, a Pontus. 

[CAGA] "Johann" Jakob Seibert (1678/3-18-1726 
Kitzweiler), First Communion on 4-11-1694, 
Sponsor at Baptisms 1699-1702, who wed on 11- 
10-1705 "Anna" Catharina Kuntzer,  b. 
8-24-1687, daughter of Theobald Kuntzer of 
Hirstein [+ 12-16-1731] and his wife "Maria" 
Mareretha [+ 7-31-1720], who had at least ten 
children [Either Catharina or a possible daughter 
Catharine Seibert (1706/9-5-1719) may have 
gone to Pennsylvania] 

[CAGAA] Michael Seibert (2-12-1708/8-3-1740 
Wolfersweiler) who wed on 1-15-1737 Margaret 
Schweig, b. 1713, who had a daughter: 

[CAGAAA] Elizabeth Seibert 

[CAGAB] Bernhard Seibert, b. 6-2-1709, who wed on 2- 
18-1738 Margaret Wommer  (1-?-1715/ 
11-23-1783) who had ten children. 

[CAGABA] Margaret Seibert, b. 4-30-1739. 
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[CAGABB] Barbara Seibert (11-6-1740/3-3-1741). 

[CAGABC] Catharine Seibert, b. 1-7-1742, who wed 
Matthias Naher. 

[CAGABD] Peter Seibert (3-13-1743/2-28-1779) who 
wed Mary Kohl. 

[CAGABE] Marty Seibert (12-22-1744/4-17-1749). 

[CAGABF] Elizabeth Seibert, b. 9-25-1746. 

[CAGABG] Angelika Seibert (11-20-1748/4-13-1781). 

[CAGABH] Wendel Seibert (7-21-1750/7-3-1751). 

[CAGABI] Michael Seibert, b. 7-20-1752, who wed 
Mary Elizabeth Géltzer. 

[CAGAB]] Jacob Seibert (10-6-1754/3-19-1806) who 
wed Catharina Gisch. 

[CAGAC] Christian Seibert (2-10-1711 /8-13-1714). 

[CAGAD] Nickel Seibert (7-10-1712/9-20-1714) (or 
may be the Nickel Seibert who wed on 
2-21-1736 Eva Von Breungenborn). 

[CAGAE] Adam Seibert (4-15-1714/7-5-1780 
Eitzweiler) who wed on 2-9-1740 Mary Stephan 
Seibert, b. 1721, who had nine children. 

[CAGAEA] Barbara Seibert (9-7-1741 /5-1-1743). 

[CAGAEB] Christian Seibert, b. 3-22-1744. 

[CAGAEC] Margaret Seibert (9-11-1746/10-6-1821) 
who wed George Kunz. 

[CAGAED] Elizabeth Seibert (8-26-1749 /4-18-1753). 

[CAGAEE] Wendel Seibert (10-21-1752/10-3-1813) 
who wed Margaret Bruch. 

[CAGAEFF] Jacob Seibert (9-10-1755/9-20-1756). 

[CAGAEG] Michael Seibert (7-27-1757 /3-19-1758), 

[CAGAEH] Mary Seibert 3-30-1760/3-24-1806) who 
wed Peter Theobald. 

[CAGAE]] Jacob Seibert (1-4-1763/8-10-1763). 

[CAGAF] "Johann" Jakob Seibert (baptized 3-2-1716 
Eitzweiler/1761 Berks Co. PA) who wed on 6-7- 
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1741 a widow Susanna Schiitz who had seven 
children [Susanna married third, Jacob 
Eppracht.| 

[CAGAFA] Nicholas Seibert (1742/1791 Tulpehocken) 
who wed Catharine Anspach (1743/1800) who 
had seven children: 

[CAGAFAA] Catharine Seibert, b. 12-1-1763, who died 
young, 

[CAGAFAB] John Seibert, b. 2-13-1765, who died 
young, 

[CAGAFAC] Adam Seibert, b. 7-12-1770, who died 
young, 

[CAGAFAD] Catharine Seibert, b. 11-25-1772, who 
wed Peter Line. 

[CAGAFAE] Peter Seibert, b. 11-26-1774, whose wife 
may have been named Susanna. 

[CAGAFAF] William Seibert (12-5-1776/8-29-1823) 
who wed first, on 11-1-1795 Christina Moser 
(12-17-1773/7-4-1796) and second, on 
12-20-1796 Catharine Moser (3-8-1775/ 
4-22-1836). 

[CAGAFAG] Eve Seibert, b. about 1779. 

[CAGAFB] Christian Seibert (11-?-1743/7-2-1813 Mill 
Creek Twp., Lebanon Co. PA) who wed in 1765 
Catharine Holstein (1-30-1749/9-7-1821) who 
had thirteen children: 

[CAGAFBA] Barbara Seibert (4-3-1767/6-29-1830) 
who did not marry. 

[CAGAFBB] Francis Seibert (10-3-1768/10-26-1832 
Tulpehocken PA) who wed on _ 5-29-1796 
Susanna Zeller (12-14-1777/11-14-1860). 

[CAGAFBC] John Seibert (11-3-1770/12-20-1852 
Tulpehocken PA) who wed first, on 12-27-1801 
Catharine Hawk (8-24-1780/11-10-1828) and 
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second, on 12-25-1835 Barbara Brendel (Mayer) 
(12-2-1787 /1-23-1876). 

[CAGAFBD] Christian Seibert (6-22-1773/8-28-1855 
Berks Co. PA) who wed on 11-22-1795 
Susannah Kalbach (Brown)  (3-20-1765/ 
4-5-1833). 

[CAGAFBE] Catharine Seibert, b. 6-10-1775, who died 
young, 

[CAGAFBF] Eva Seibert (9-10-1776/7-29-1846) who 
wed on 12-16-1798 Jacob Rieth (4-10-1770/ 
11-1-1835). 

[CAGAFBG] George Nicholas Seibert (1-6-1779/1858 
Lebanon Co. PA) who wed on 10-28-1804 Han- 
nah Borgart, d. 2-4-1838. 

[CAGAFBH] Catharine Seibert (2-14-1781/2-18-1873) 
who wed on 12-5-1802 Michael Thtirwachter 
(11-23-1770/8-5-1825. 

[CAGAFB]] Jacob Seibert (3-21-1783/2-12-1855 
Tulpehocken PA) who wed in June 1811 his first 
cousin [ACAGAFDE] Elizabeth Seibert 
(2-12-1785 /8-25-1847). 

[CAGAFBJ] Elizabeth Seibert (4-22-1785/1-18-1869) 
who wed on 7-7-1805 Peter Schock (10-5-1780/ 
4-11-1866). 

[CAGAFBK] Magdalena Seibert, b. 3-7-1788, who wed 
in 1805 Jacob Reed. 

[CAGAFBL] Margaret Seibert (9-29-1791/12-31-1866) 
who wed on 7-14-1811 George Schock 
(6-15-1789/7-9-1848). 

[CAGAFBM] William Seibert (-4-1794/1-11-1861) 
who wed Mary Weiler (7-21-1802/1-18-1889). 

[CAGAFC] Godfrey Seibert (ca. 1766/1-6-1826 S6rel, 
Quebec) whose first wife Elizabeth died on 
11-3-1807 and who wed second, on 7-4-1808 
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Anne Rowse, d. 8-24-1839, and who had no is- 
sue. 

[CAGAFD] Jacob Seibert ("Potomac Jacob") 
(9-10-1748/2-15-1810 Washington Co. MD) 
who wed on = 2-12-1775 Mary Keller 
(3-8-1752/1-?-1822) who had six children: 

[CAGAFDA] Jacob Seibert (2-13-1777/(?) 1-9-1855 
Berkeley Co. WV) who wed (?) first, a 
Stonebreaker and second, Ann Kearney. 

[CAGAFDB] Peter Seibert (ca. 1779/10-2-1823) who 
did not marry. 

[CAGAFDC] Henry Seibert (6-7-1781/10-31-1834 
Clear Spring MD) who wed = Catharine 
Buterbaugh (11-26-1790/11-30-1864). 

[CAGAFDD] Catharine Seibert (1-20-1783/8-27-1861) 
who wed David Cushwa (8-10-1777/3-8-1849). 

[CAGAFDE] Elizabeth Seibert (2-12-1785/8-25-1847) 
who wed in June 1811 her first cousin [CA- 
GAFB]] Jacob Seibert (3-21-1783/2-12-1855 
Tulpehocken PA). 

[CAGAFDF] Michael Seibert (1-30-1788/4-10-1859 
Clear Spring MD) who wed on 1-13-1812 
Elizabeth Brewer (12-2-1792/4-13-1875). 

[CAGAFE] Francis Seibert (3-5-1751/3-10-1811 
Lebanon Co. PA) who wed on 4-14-1771 Mary 
Holstein (8-26-1751/2-5-1834) and had no issue. 

[CAGAFF] William Seibert, b. 7-2-1754, father of: 

[CAGAFFA] Peter Seibert, b. about 1780, who wed 
Elizabeth Reichard. 

[CAGAFG] Catharine Seibert (2-25-1757/1792) who 
wed in 1775 Andrew Graff (5-25-175?/ 
6-19-181?). 

[CAGAG] Mary Seibert, b. 8-15-1717, pate (sic) 
10-31-1737. 
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[CAGAH] Peter Seibert (2-23-1719/8-29-1776 
Answeiler) who wed first, on 8-28-1742 widow 
Barbara Stephan (Wommer)  (3-?-1719/ 
1-19-1764) who had nine children and second, in 
1770 Margaret Kiintzer (1752/ 7-14-1834) who 
had four children (Margaret wed second, 
Michael Seibett.): 

[CAGAHA] Marty Seibert, b. 8-11-1743. 

[CAGAHB] Mary Barbara Seibert, b. 1-21-1745, who 
died young. 

[CAGAHC] Catharine Seibert (4-5-1747/1-12-1764). 

[CAGAHD] Peter Seibert (2-9-1749/7-24-1790) who 
wed first, Mary (LNU) and second, Elizabeth 
Susanna Seibert. 

[CAGAHE] Susanna Barbara Seibert (12-26-1750/ 4-2- 
1806) who wed Michael Wommer. 

[CAGAHF] Christian Seibert 9 5-27-1753/11-3-1795) 
who wed Catharine Kuntzer. 

[CAGAHG] Marty Barbara Seibert (5-14-1756/ 
2-16-1764). 

[CAGAHH] Jacob Seibert (12-9-1758/7-11-1760). 

[CAGAH]] Wendel Seibert, b. 5-31-1761, who wed 
Elizabeth Horbach. 

[CAGAH]] Jacob Seibert (8-10-1771 /1-27-1772). 

[CAGAHKW] Catharine Seibert (5-26-1773/12-23-1839) 
who wed Frederick Weber. 

[CAGAHL] Nickel Seibert (5-7-1774/12-7-1833) who 
wed Catharine Baum. 

[CAGAHM] George Jacob Seibert (4-5-1776/4-1-1840) 
who wed M. Gisch. 

[CAGA]] Wendel Seibert (5-15-1721/1740 Berks Co. 
PA) who had no issue. 

[CAGAJ] Barbara Seibert (2-21-1723/3-27-1726). 
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[CAGB] Barbara Seibert (1681/1-31-1753) who wed on 
11-28-1699 Matthias Gisch (1676/3-24-1750) 
and had ten children: 

[CAGBA] Jacob Gisch, b. 9-14-1700, who wed on 2-19- 
1726 Barbara Saar. 

[CAGBB] Barbara Gisch, b. 2-26-1702. 

[CAGBC] Bernhard Gisch, b. 3-2-1704, who wed on 
1-22-1737 Barbara Wommet. 

[CAGBD] Margaret Gisch, b. 12-6-1705, who wed 
Wendel Bruch. 

[CAGBE] Matthias Gisch, b. 1707. 

[CAGBF] Elizabeth Catharine Gisch, b. 2-24-1709. 

[CAGBG] Mary Catharine Gisch, 3-23-1711. 

[CAGBH] Michael Gisch, b. 6-3-1713, who wed on 5-8- 
1744 Margaret Melchior. 

[CAGBI] Wendel Gisch, b. 9-4-1718, who wed on 12-1- 
1744 Barbara Schweich. 

[CAGBJ] Mary Gisch, b. 3-21-1720. 

[CAGC] Michael Seibert, b. 2-12-1684, who wed on 
8-16-1708 Susanna Nabinger  (5-?-1682/ 
2-5-1767 Asweiler) who had six children: 

[CAGCA] Christian Seibert (3-30-1710/3-25-1786) 
who wed on 2-24-1733 Mary Baum (11-2-1713/ 
1-18-1757 Asweiler) who had ten children: 

[CAGCAA] Mary Seibert (9-6-1734/12-15-1805). 

[CAGCAB] Jacob Seibert (2-5-1736/2-15-1814) who 
wed first, Catharine Hornberger and second, 
Margaret (Kintzer) Seibert (1752/7-14-1834). 

[CAGCAC] Catharine Seibert (10-24-1737/11-3-1795) 
who wed Peter Géltzer. 

[CAGCAD] Conrad Seibert (1-25-1739/3-31-1814) 
who wed Margaret Geiss. 

[CAGCAE] Adam Seibert (2-21-1741/3-1-1779) who 
wed Barbara Kunz. 
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[CAGCAF] Wendel Seibert (8-4-1743/7-5-1813) who 
wed Margaret Kiintzer. 

[CAGCAG] Mary Elizabeth Seibert, b. 7-21-1746. 

[CAGCAH] Barbara Seibert (10-19-1748/9-26-1809) 
who wed Peter Stephan. 

[CAGCA]] Susanna Seibert, b. 1-29-1751. 

[CAGCAJ] Eva Elizabeth Seibert, b. 10-25-1752, who 
wed Peter Seibert. 

[CAGCB] Margaret Seibert, b. 12-2-1711, who wed on 
2-16-1730 Peter Braun. 

[CAGCC] Catharine Seibert, b. 7-7-1714, who wed on 
2-24-1733 who wed Jacob Baum (1711/1758). 

[CAGCD] Mary Seibert, b. 11-24-1716, who wed in 
1734 Adam Grimm. 

[CAGCE] Wendel Seibert (2-26-1719/2-16-1728). 

[CAGCF] Elizabeth Seibert, b. 2-26-1719, who wed on 
3-7-1737 Jacob Stefan, b. 1716. 

[CAGD]_ Christian Seibert (5-1-1687/6-25-1760 
Eitzwewiler) who wed on 2-28-1713 Catharine 
Kuntzer (6-1-1692/9-14-1753) who had seven 
children: 

[CAGDA] Barbara Seibert, b. 2-10-1715, who wed in 
1737 Jacob Nabinger, b. 1716. 

[CAGDB] Bernhard Seibert (11-16-1717/5-31-1783 
Eitzweiler) who wed on 5-28-1737 Mary 
Nabinger, b. 1718, who had a son: 

[CAGDBA] Michael Seibert (7-31-1746/9-4-1817) who 
wed Barbara Gisch. 

[CAGDC] Catharine Seibert, b. 3-4-1720, who wed on 
3-8-1753 Christian Geiss. 

[CAGDD] Jacob Seibert = (7-1-1722/3-11-1762 
Asweiler) who wed on 2-22-1746 Barbara 
Nabinger (9-?-1726/9-1-1781) who had five chil- 
dren: 
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[CAGDDA] Peter Seibert (3-6-1749 /4-20-1753). 

[CAGDDB] Christian Seibert (7-30-1751 /4-20-1753). 

[CAGDDC] Michael Seibert (8-21-1755 /2-23-1758). 

[CAGDDD] Elizabeth Barbara Seibert (6-12-1757/ 11- 
29-1829) who wed Michael Seibert. 

[CAGDDE] Mary Barbara Seibert (6-10-1762/ 
12-6-1785). 

[CAGDE] Michael Seibert (5-19-1726/9-24-1763 
Eitzweiler) who wed on 1-4-1752 Margaret 
Geiss (4-22-1735/3-9-1821) who had five chil- 
dren: 

[CAGDEA] Catharine Seibert (1-7-1754/7-24-1830) 
who wed Christian Gisch. 

[CAGDEB] Marty Seibert (5-15-1756/2-20-1758). 

[CAGDEC] Barbara Seibert, b. 7-17-1758. 

[CAGDED] Michael Seibert (9-4-1760/3-24-1834) who 
wed Barbara Seibert. 

[CAGDEE] Christian Seibert (10-29-1762/2-17-1765). 

[CAGDF] Margaret Seibert, b. 8-29-1728. 

[CAGDG] Christian Seibert (6-10-1731/12-28-1764 
Wolfersweiler) who wed on 8-9-1755 Barbara 
Vonbloom (1-5-1735/11-10-1800) who had six 
children: 

[CAGDGA] Jacob Seibert (7-27-1754/10-3-1754). 

[CAGDGB] Barbara Seibert (4-21-1756/8-3-1757). 

[CAGDGC] Susanna Catharine Seibert (6-23-1758/8-6- 
1790) who wed cousin [CAFDC]] Theobald 
Seibert who had three sons living in 1850. 

CAGDGCA] Jacob Seibert 

CAGDGCB] Peter Seibert 

CAGDGCC] Michael Seibert 

CAGDGD] Peter Seibert (4-4-1761/3-1-1814) who 

wed Margaret Weyder. 
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[CAGDGE] Elizabeth Catharine Seibert (8-22-1763/ 8- 
13-1764). 

[CAGDGF] Elizabeth Seibert (7-16-1765 /5-8-1767). 

[CAGE] Catharine Seibert (5-17-1689/1-27-1762) who 
wed on 10-16-1708 Bernhard Kiuntzer 
(7-10-1689/8-16-1746 Asweiler) and had nine 
children: 

[CAGEA] Jacob Kiintzer, b. 9-25-1709. 

[CAGEB] Margaret Kuntzer, b. 12-4-1711. 

[CAGEC] Catharine Kuntzer, b. 12-4-1713, who wed 
on 1-17-1739 Nickel Hermann. 

[CAGED] Nickel Kiuntzer (11-15-1715/1-20-1794 
Berks Co. PA) who wed first, on 1-3-1742 
Catharine Hoster and second, on 10-29-1743 
Julianna Schneider. 

[CAGEEF] Bernhard Kuntzer, b. 11-15-1717, who wed 
on 3-1-1740 Margaret Stephan. 

[CAGEF] Wendel Kuntzer, b. 12-13-1719, who wed on 
1-16-1745 Barbara Schweich. 

[CAGEG] Adam Kiuntzer, b. 1-30-1722, who wed on 2- 
7-1749 Magdalena Schanck. 

[CAGEH] Elizabeth Kiintzer, b. 2-15-1725, who wed 
on 1-20-1746 George Schweich. 

[CAGE]] Barbara Kuntzer, b. 2-12-1728, who wed on 
1-20-1746 Jacob Schweich. 

[CAGF] Bernhard Seibert, b. 8-30-1691, who lived in 
Bosen and wed Margaret Seibert who may have 
had the following children: 

[CAGFA] Susanna Seibert 

[CAGFB] Mary Seibert, b. 1720. 

[CAGFC] Adam Seibert, b. 1723. 

[CAGFD] Theobald Seibert, b. 11-11-1729, who wed 
Margaret Schanck who had four children: 
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[CAGFDA] Margaret Seibert (1761/10-22-1819) who 
wed a Schanck. 

[CAGFDB] Peter Seibert, b. 2-16-1764, who wed 
Catharine Seibert. 

[CAGFDC] Nickel Seibert, b. 9-21-1769, who wed 
Catharine Rhein. 

[CAGFDD] Theobald Seibert, b. 11-11-1769. 

[CAGFE] Nickel Seibert, b. 11-14-1732, who wed 
Catharine Schanck, d. 6-25-1794. 

[CAGFEA] Elizabeth Seibert (8-26-1763/2-4-1783) 
who wed Jacob Ruth. 

[CAGFEB] Adam Seibert, b. 1-15-1768. 

[CAGFEC] Catharine Seibert (6-30-1770/12-23-1827) 
who wed Peter Seibert. 

[CAGFED] Christian Seibert, b. 9-20-1774. 

[CB] Hans "Johannes" Seibert, b. 9-3-1592, who wed 
G6tza Nau who had three children: 

[CBA] Catharine Seibert, b. 1638, who wed Hans Lauet. 

[CBB] Frederick Seibert, b. 8-5-1641. 

[CBC] Barbara Seibert (3-26-1644/4-23-1711) who wed 
Jacob Schweich. 

[D] Nickel Seibert (10-20-1569/3-27-1633 Diedelkopf) 
who wed on 2-10-1596 Catharina Heidenspon, 
daughter of Simon Heidenspon, who had nine 
children: 

[DA] Marerid Seibert, b. 1-29-1597. 

[DB] "Maria" Salome Seibert, b. 1-7-1599. 

[DC] Elisabeth Seibert, b. 8-23-1601. 

[DD] Apollonia Seibert, b. 2-12-1604. 

[DE] Catharina Seibert (5-29-1606/5-16-1613). 

[DF] Johannes Seibert, b. 2-7-1608. 

[DG] Debolt Seibert, b. 9-16-1610. 

[DH] "Hans" Peter Seibert, b. 3-26-1613. 

[DI] Engel Seibert, b. 5-7-1620. 
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[E] Hans Seibert (12-21-1571/1-2-1614 Wahnwegen) 
who wed Ottilie Koch, daughter of Adam Koch, 
who had four children: 

[EA] Tobias Seibert (8-17-1589/7-18-1597). 

[EB] Enoch Seibert (9-12-1591/7-19-1597). 

[EC] Johannes Seibert, b. 3-25-1604. 

[ED] Agnes Seibert, b. 9-25-1612. 

[F] Elizabeth Seibert who wed in 1595. 


The following information was obtained from a 
clipping from a newspaper of Moorefield, Hardy 
County, West Virginia, entitled "Fort Seybert and the 
Death of Roger Dyer." It is copied with minimal edit- 
ing, as follows: 

Much of this information was gathered from the cit- 
izens of South Fork Valley, who had heard from their 
ancestors about the incidents of that early period. The 
late William C. Miller, whose dwelling stands on the site 
of the old fort, possessed more traditional information 
about the matter than any other person. 

Settlers came into the South Fork Valley from the 
region of The Highland, and into the South Branch 
Valley from the region of Petersburg and Moorefield. 
By the year 1758 about 200 settlers lived in the two val- 
leys nearby, equally divided between the two, and lo- 
cated chiefly in the vicinity of Upper Tract and Fort 
Seybett. 

Early in the year 1754 hostilities began between the 
English and French colonies and traders along the Ohio 
— the beginning of the French and Indian War, and 
Braddock's defeat the following year left the English 
settlers along the northwestern frontier exposed to mer- 
ciless attacks from the French-supporting Indians. To 
provide quickly for protection for the settlers the 
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General Assembly in Virginia in 1756 appropriated 
$33,333.00 for the construction of twenty-three forts 
extending from Hampshire to Halifax Counties. These 
forts were erected as speedily as possible, and their de- 
fense was entrusted to Colonel George Washington, 
who was already noted for his military leadership. 

Among the forts, both probably erected in 1756, 
were Fort Seybert and Fort Upper Tract. Fort Seybert 
was located on the left hand side of South Fork River 
and situated on an elevation which sloped rapidly to a 
ravine on the north and descended rapidly over a ledge 
of rocks to the river bottom southeast. 

The defense consisted of a circular stockade some 
twenty yards in diameter, consisting of logs or pun- 
cheons, end in the ground side by side, and rising to a 
height of sometimes twelve feet. A puncheon door 
closed the entrance. Within the stockade stood the two 
story blockhouse, twenty-one feet square. From the up- 
per loopholes the open space about the fort could be 
swept by the rifles of the defenders. 

One weakness of the fort was the absence of water 
within the stockade. This had to be procured from a 
spring about seventy-five yards distant, the path to 
which was unprotected. In times of danger it was ex- 
pected that the settlers would gather at the fort for pro- 
tection and that the men would constitute the garrison. 
The command was entrusted to Jacob Seybert. Even be- 
fore the line of forts was completed the expected raids 
began. 

Washington, stationed at Winchester in 1757, wrote 
"Not an hour, — yes, scarcely a minute passes that does 
not produce fresh alarms and melancholy accounts." In 
August 1756 he wrote "We have built some forts and 
altered others as far south as the Potomac, as settlers 
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have been molested, and there only remains one body 
of settlers at a place called Upper Tract who need a 
guard." The next year there were raids in the Upper 
Tract. 

One of the leading characters in the Indian raids in 
Hampshire, Hardy, Grand, and Pendleton Counties was 
Kilbuck. He was of the same tribe as Tecumseh. 
Kilbuck had lived among the settlers and knew most of 
them. Against one of them at least he had a grudge. 
Peter Casey engaged him for fourteen shillings to bring 
back a runaway servant. Kilbuck promptly delivered the 
servant, but Casey refused to pay the stipulated sum. In 
the altercation that followed Casey knocked Kilbuck 
down with his cane. When war broke out, he sought op- 
portunity to kill Casey but never found it. Many Indians 
were wronged by unscrupulous settlers, and for this 
there was a terrible harvest of "blood and tears." 
Kilbuck had a well known reputation for treachery. 
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The Massacre 


The morning of April 28, 1758, dawned upon Fort 
Seybert with a fog hanging over the valley of South 
Pork. Some of the men were absent, having crossed the 
Shenandoah Mountains the day before. Probably be- 
cause of their absence the men, women, and children 
were gathered within the fort. Concealed by the fog was 
a party of forty Shawnees, led by Kilbuck. 

It is probable that they separated into several groups 
for the purpose of surprising and capturing the scat- 
tered settlers. One such group captured Mrs. Peter 
Hawes (Sarah Dyer) at her home opposite the mouth of 
Hawes Run. She was taken on down the river toward the 
fort, and as her captors led her along the high bank of 
the river, she suddenly pushed one of them into the wa- 
ter. He returned in a rage threatening to kill her, but his 
companions restrained him and laughed at him, calling 
him a "squaw man." 


The first violent act of the savages near the fort was 
the killing of William Dyer. Mr. Dyer was out hunting 
when waylaid by the savages. He attempted to fire upon 
them, but his flintlock missed fire, and he was shot dead. 
With the presence of the savages then known the set- 
tlers fastened the gate and put themselves on the defen- 
sive. 

An Indian peering up over the ledge of rocks under 
the brow of the hill was sighted by Nicholas Seybert, 
fifteen year old son of Captain Seybert, from his posi- 
tion at a loophole and fired upon. Kilburn then changed 
his attack to strategy and called out to Captain Seybert 
in English that they would all be spared. 

Seybert entered into a parley with Kilbuck as a result 
of which he agreed to surrender without resistance and 
turn over to the Indians the money and valuables in the 
fort. Kilbuck agreed that the inmates of the fort would 
not be harmed. 

Some of the inmates favored this conditional sur- 
render while others opposed it. Nicholas Seybert was 
bitter in his opposition and attempted by violence to 
prevent a surrender. Before the gate was opened he took 
aim at Kilbuck and would have killed him, but his gun 
was knocked aside by his father. The bullet struck at 
Kilbuck's feet. The gate was then thrown open, and the 
Indians began to enter. 

Kilbuck greeted Seybert by striking him in the 
mouth with the pipe end of his tomahawk, knocking 
loose his front teeth. Nicholas Seybert refused to sur- 
render and was overpowered. A man named Robertson 
managed to hide himself and was the only one who 
managed to escape. The inmates were made prisoners, 
the money and valuables stolen, and the blockhouse set 
on fire. The Indians took their prisoners about a quarter 
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of a mile up the slope toward the South Fork 
Mountains. 

Here they divided the prisoners into two groups, 
placing in one group those they considered desirable as 
captives. At some time while the prisoners were being 
separated James Dyer, a boy of fourteen, broke from 
them and attempted to escape by flight, so swift that his 
pursuers did not overtake him until he had reached the 
river three-quarters of a mile distant. There he was 
taken in a cane-brake. Because of his swiftness he was 
preserved. 

Having selected and bound the prisoners to be taken 
with them, the remaining prisoners were placed in a row 
on a log, At about this time Roger Dyer, who was 
among the condemned ones, was struck in the mouth 
with a tomahawk. His daughter, also among the con- 
demned, saw him spit broken teeth from his mouth and 
fainted. When she recovered consciousness, she had 
been placed among the captives, and one of them had 
been placed among the condemned in her place. This 
exchange was made because the Indians had a supersti- 
tion which prevented their killing a person in a fainting 
condition. The selected victims, seventeen of them, 
were tomahawked, then scalped, and their bodies were 
left lying where they fell. The names of three of those 
murdered have been preserved: Captain Seybert, Roger 
Dyer, and a Wallace boy. 

After traveling several days Nicholas Seybert 
pointed out a flock of turkeys flying some distance from 
them. Kilbuck remarked that he had sharp eyes and 
asked if he was not the one who shot the warrior who 
had died on the way. Seybert said that he was and that 
he would have killed Kilbuck also if his father had not 
knocked his gun aside. Kilbuck complimented the 
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young man's bravery and stated that if he had killed him 
(Kilbuck) the warriors would have given up and fled. 

The captives whose names are remembered are 
Nicholas Seybert, James Dyer, Mrs. Hawes, a Mrs. 
Peterson, and a Miss Hevener. The latter was possibly 
the first captive to return, but details of her escape are 
not known. 

After two years of captivity James Dyer had gained 
the confidence of his captors and was taken by them on 
trading expeditions. While in Fort Pitt on one of these 
expeditions he was sent with an Indian boy to buy 
bread. Evading his guard, he entered a cabin and sought 
protection. The trader's wife hid him behind a chest and 
threw a pile of furs over him. The Indians spent the af- 
ternoon searching for him. In their search they entered 
the cabin and began throwing the furs off, one by one, 
and ceasing their search when he was nearly uncovered. 
An English trooper guided him six or seven miles on 
horseback from the post from which place he was able 
to make his way back to his friends in Pennsylvania. 

Much later when Matthew Patton took his cattle to 
market at Pittsburg, the dealer to whom he sold them 
told him that an Indian tribe in the vicinity had a red- 
headed woman with them. Suspecting that this might be 
his wife's sister, he had the dealer arrange for her to 
come into his store where he hid her behind his counter 
and covered her with furs. Again the Indians threw off 
some of the furs in their search but gave up before 
moving all of them. That night Patton took Mrs. Hawes 
out of Pittsburg, traveling until daylight when he hid her 
in the thick top of a fallen tree. That night he rejoined 
her with clothes to replace her Indian garments and 
brought her home with him. She had been with the 
Indians seven years. She had been to the Great Lakes 
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and had traveled over much of the prairie of the middle 
west. 

The newspaper report does not state when, or if, the 
other captives ever returned. 

Sarah Dyer Hawes was a widow when taken captive. 
After her return she married Robert Davis and had eight 
children, in addition to her daughter Hannah by her first 
marriage (who had been visiting relatives when her 
mother was taken). Robert Davis purchased from his 
brother-in-law Matthew Patton a tract of land on the 
South Fork of the South Branch of the Potomac River 
in what is now Pendleton County, West Virginia, where 
he and Sarah made their home. James Dyer (1744-1807) 
married three times and had thirteen children, nine sons 
and four daughters. 
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Lincoln Country: The Family of 
Peter Seibert (Sr.) 


Abraham Lincoln (Sr.) brought his family into 
Kentucky in the fall of 1782 settling a short distance 
north of Springfield near the Little Beech Fork of the 
Salt River. In late April or early May 1788 he and his 
sons Mordecai and Josiah were hunting along a ridge 
which overlooks Little Beech Fork when they were sur- 
prised by Indians and Abraham was shot and killed. The 
sons escaped. 

Peter Sibert (Sr.), for whom Sibert's Run, a small 
tributary of Cartwright's Creek, was named, settled in 
the present Washington (then Nelson) County a short 
distance from the Lincoln cabin and was one of the 
men appointed by the County Court to appraise the 
Lincoln estate. (He was also a member of other groups 
of three appraisers appointed for other estates as well.) 

Until recently little was known about the early his- 
tory of the Sibert family except that some of them had 


anglicized the spelling of their name with occasional re- 
versions to the original German of Seibert and variants 
of Sybert, Seybert, and even Sypert. In writing of this 
family I have had to fight against a personal preference 
for the original Seibert spelling as opposed to the Sibert 
form which I believe to have been used mote com- 
monly by our branch of the family. The convention I 
will try therefore to employ consistently will be to use 
the Sibert spelling for the descendants of Peter Sibert 
Sr. and the Seibert spelling for the general family from 
which they were presumably descended. Anyone doing 
reseatch on this family should be warned, however, that 
references should be traced using every known variation 
of the spelling. 

A fairly detailed chronology can be constructed 
from five census records of Siberts in Washington and 
Nelson Counties from 1810 to 1830. Unfortunately 
these records give the number of household members 
in a particular age category but no names. Consequently 
any life history built upon them is at best highly specu- 
lative and at worst pure fiction. The following recon- 
struction is therefore offered without adequate evidence 
to support it and may be largely wrong. 

On the basis of the listing of heirs in the will of 
Peter Sibert Sr, the Washington County marriage 
records, and some Karta Porter notes we can conclude 
that his family consisted of the following and possibly 
others: 


[*] Peter Sibert Sr. (1746/1808), son of Wendel Seibert 
[CAFEC] of Martinsburg WV, wed in 1780 in 
Maryland Catherine Wyman, daughter of 
Christian Wyman, who had at least six children 
who survived to adulthood and moved to 
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Washington Co. KY [Christian Wiman and wife 
Sarah/Mary Elizabeth came with Catherine and 
son Christian Jr. from Germany to Pennsylvania 
in (ca.) the 1760s where six more children were 
born and later moved to Kentucky. Peter proba- 
bly accompanied or followed the Wyman family 
to Kentucky since none of his brothers or sisters 
are known to have moved there.]: 

[A] Catherine Sibert who married first, on 2-20-1796 
Cornelius Barlow, who died before 6-14-1819, 
and had four children, and married second, in 
1820 in Washington Co. KY Thomas Haskins 
(by whom she had no children). 

[AA] Peter G. Barlow who wed in 1831 in Washington 
Co. KY Nancy Goatley. 

[AB] Jacob Barlow who had land in Hickman Co. KY at 
the time of his death and who wed Elizabeth 
Reed, d. 1834 Washington Co. KY. 

[AC] John H. Barlow 

[AD] Elizabeth Barlow [See Appendix B: "The Barlow 
Family."| 

[B] Peter Sibert Jr. (ca. 1780/1842) who married on 
8-31-1801 Marian Briggs (ca. 1784/after 1830), 
daughter of Thomas and Catherine Briggs, and 
had seven children: 

[BA] Louisa Sibert (4-12-1807 /5-19-1888) who married 
on 8-20-1825 in Washington County Joseph W. 
James (5-16-1800/12-20-1864) who had at least 
nine children and was in 1850, a Ballard County 
grocer with seven children at home, two children 
at home in 1860 [See Appendix H: "The Family 
of Levi James of Pembrokeshire, Wales."] 

[BAA] Marian James (f), b. 1830-1, who wed Dennis B. 
Ray of the Ray/Hays family (and who as such 
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may have been a younger brother of Eliza G. 
Ray, first wife of Josiah McGehee Wright Jr. and 
mother of nine Wright children [See "The Chil- 
dren of Josiah McGehee Wright: Josiah M. 
Wright (Jr.)" for information on Ray/Hays.]) 

[BAB] H. James (m.), b. 1831-2 [The 1850 Ballard Co. 
census used initials only instead of first names.] 

[BAC] W. James (m.), b. 1833-4. 

[BAD] J. M. James (m.), b. 1836, [This may be Joseph 
Martin James who lived in Milburn and married 
Lucretia Elizabeth Hobbs, granddaughter of 
Lucretia Sibert Stephens. The 1850 Census J. M. 
James date of birth was 1835-6; the 1870 Census 
Martin James date of birth was 1836-7,] 

[BAE] Lucretia E. James, b. 1838-9, who wed on 
9-10-1857 W. W. Jackson [The marriage record 
has been misread and published as S. E. James.| 

[BAF] John EF, James (3-2-1841 /4-24-1851). 

[BAG] James W. (A. on 1870 Census) James, b. 1842-3, 
cabinet maker, whose wife Fannie, b. 1845-6, had 
two children in 1870 and with whom Louisa was 
living in 1870. 

[BAGA] Elisha James, b. 1865-6. 

[BAGB] Mary EF. James, b. 1870. 

[BAH] Catherine L. James (5-7-1845/12-2-1845). 

[BAT] Julyann James, b. 1846-7. 

[BB] Lucretia Sibert, b. about 1804-5, who married 
Abraham Stephens in 1823 and whose children 
ate listed under "The Children of Isaac 
Stephens." 

[BC] Thomas Briggs Sibert, b. about 1810. 

[BD] Andrew C. Sibert, b. 1811-2, who moved to 
Hickman/Ballard Co. KY with his father and 
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brother and later to Obion Co. TN and who had 
at least seven children: 


[BDA] Mary Sibert, b. 1830-1. 

[BDB] Andrew Sibert, b. 1831-2. 

[BDC] Cynis Sibert, b. 1834-5. 

[BDD] Thomas Sibert, b. 1836-7. 

[BDE] John Sibert, b. 1837-8. 

[BDF] Wiley Sibert, b. 1840-1. 

[BDG] Marian Sibert, b. 1842-3. 

[BE] Catherine Sibert (3-28-1817/1-4-1857) who mar- 


ried William James Wright on 2-1-1837 in 
Hickman County and whose children are listed 
under The Children of Josiah McGehee Wright: 
William James Wright. 


[BF] Benie Ellen Sibert, b. 1818-20, who wed Eli K. 


Haynes. 


[BG] Julia Ann Sibert, b. 1823-4, who married John 


Robertson and who was shown to be living with 
her brother Andrew on the 1850 Census of 
Obion County TN. (It is possible that John 
Robertson, husband of Julia Ann, was her first 
cousin John Anderson Robertson, oldest son 
and second child of Tossy Briggs and Richard 
Parker Robertson.) 


[C] Elizabeth Sibert who married on 7-26-1803 in 


Washington Co. KY Daniel Hilton (6-2-1803 ac- 
cording to another source, 2-6-1803 by another) 
and moved first to Clark Co. IN and later to 
Lincoln Co. MO where she died in 1846 (Ac- 
cording to Karra Porter they have many descen- 
dants.) 


[D] John Sibert who married on 9-7-1807 in 


Washington Co. KY Sarah Barlow, daughter of 
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Henry Barlow, and moved to Bartholomew Co. 
IN and Clark Co. IN. 

[E] Mary Sibert who married on 3-31-1809 in 
Washington Co. KY John R. Wynne. 

[F] Susannah Sibert, b. 1793-1800, who had apparently 
not married at the time of her father's death. 


Evelyn Lovell of Riverton WY has received infor- 
mation of uncertain reliability that her branch of the 
Cottengim (Cottingham) family is related to the Siberts 
by a reputed marriage between a Cottengim with a Sarah 
Sibert, daughter of Peter Sibert Sr. There appear to be 
two possibilities for this to have been the case. Mrs. 
Lovell has suggested that Susannah, the only known 
child of Peter Sibert Sr. whose spouse is not known, 
may have been known to some as Sarah and to have 
married a Cottengim. Alternatively Sarah may have been 
a daughter-in-law of Peter Sr., not a daughter, ie. Sarah 
Barlow Sibert, widow of John Sibert. Since the date of 
death of John is not known nor is whether he died be- 
fore his wife, this needs more study. 

Peter Sibert (Jr.) was a close friend of Thomas and 
Josiah Lincoln and has been said to have signed as a wit- 
ness to the marriage of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks, which was performed in the home of Frances 
Berry on June 12, 1806, by Justice of the Peace Jesse 
Head, a minister and an ordained Deacon in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. (The Lincoln marriage 
papers, of which copies have been published for sale at 
a token price in the tourist trade, do not bear out this 
family tradition, however.) The ceremony in which Peter 
Jr. has been held by family tradition to have been best 
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man was one for which considerable preparation had 
been exerted. It is known that Nancy made a wedding 
dress especially for the occasion, assisted by her friend 
Mary Gregary. (This family tradition about Peter's best 
man role also tends to invite skepticism since none of 
the known guests included the name of Peter Sibert in 
the list they compiled of those whom they remembered 
to have been present. On the other hand these lists were 
compiled many years after the event, years in which no 
one bearing the Sibert name remained in the county; 
and in the absence of familiar association with it the for- 
eign sounding name could have easily been forgotten.) 

In witnessing the marriage of Thomas Lincoln (if 
he did so), Peter Sibert (Jr.) was returning the favor done 
for him five years earlier when Thomas Lincoln, as well 
as his brother Josiah Lincoln, signed as witness to the 
"note of consent" written by Catherine Briggs when her 
daughter Marian married Peter on August 31, 1801. 
That consent is worth quoting in full for what it reveals 
about the literacy of the writer (which was far greater 
than that of the average pioneer female of that time) 
and for the individuals who signed as its witnesses: 


This is to sartify that the Math [Match] 
now depending Between by [my] Daughter 
and Peter Sibert is well approved by me as 
Witness my hand and Seal this 16th of August, 
1801. 

Kathren Bridges 
test. Josiah Lincoln 
Thomas Lincoln 
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Sibert Census Records 


1810 |Catharine Sibert Washington Co. |20001- 01001 
John Sibert Washington Co. 20100- 00100 
Peter Sibert Nelson Co. 10310- 20100 
1820 |Peter Sibert Washington Co. 11010- 03111 
1830 |Peter Sibert Washington Co. 011011- 


200010 
Categories: 
1810, |< 10, 10-16, 16-26, 26-45, > 45 M-F 
1820: 
1830 |< 15, 15-20, 20-30, 30-40, 40-50, 50-60, |M-F 
60-70 


The first observation that strikes the eye on the 1810 
Census is that Catharine Sibert is listed as head of a 
household. If we assume that the family of Peter Sibert 
Sr. and his children was the only Sibert family in these 
counties from the time of his arrival, then we must con- 
clude that Catherine was presumably his wife. Karra 
Porter of Scranton KS (now Kearns UT) has stated in 
information given to the Kentucky Historical Society in 
1982 that Peter Sibert Sr. wed Catherine Wiman and 
that he died in 1808 in Washington Co. KY. The 1792 
tax list for Peter Sibert (Sr.) showed that he then owned 
no slaves, 4 horses, twenty cattle, and 150 acres of land, 
that an inventory of the estate of Peter Sibert (Sr.) was 
recotded in the Washington County Courthouse on 
9-12-1808, and that on 11-2-1816 the heirs of Peter 
Sibert (Sr.) sold the 153 acres of land on Beech Fork in 
Washington County for $918. 

The 1810 Census showed present in the household 
of Catherine Sibert: one female (Catherine) and one 
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male, both of age greater than or equal to forty-five (be- 
lieved to have been Catherine's youngest brother Adam, 
b. 1775 PA, whose wife had died in about 1808, two 
males under 10 (Milton Smith Wiman, b. 8-27-1808 
Henry Co. KY, and possibly Jonathan, b. about 1801 
Henry Co. KY, sons of Adam), and a female age 10-16 
(presumably Susannah Sibert). It is believed that three 
other sons and two daughters of Adam were placed 


Kentucky Bank fr. Peter Sibert mtg. (mortgage?) |P-51 
Sibert, Peter fr. S. Curtsinger F-77 
Sibert, John fr. Peter Sibert P-407 


with other family members and that Adam remarried 
within the next two years, his second wife giving birth 
to James Marshall Wiman on 12-1-1812. 

A second Washington County Sibert household was 
headed by John Sibert in 1810. The only other reference 
to John Sibert known to me is one of three entries refer- 
ring to Siberts in the Washington Co. Deed Book F, 
1818-1820, which I quote verbatim from Book V of the 
Linnie Wright Barrett papers: 

John and Sarah Sibert, both of age 16 to 26, had two 
sons of less than ten years of age at census time in 
Washington County in 1810. The mortgage F-407 was 
made by Peter Sibert for property purchased by John 
Sibert, Andrew Briggs, and Thomas Hobbs and was 
dated 5-31-1826. 

A paper by Karra Porter of Kearns UT in the 
Kentucky Historical Society collection in Frankfurt 
states that Peter Sibert Jr. moved to Clark Co. IN and 
Bartholomew Co. IN, which is not inconsistent with his 
selling land in Washington Co. KY in 1826, but it seems 
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doubtful that he remained there long since he was living 
in Hickman Co. KY in November 1833. I know no tea- 
son to doubt her statement that Catherine Wiman Sibert 
was living in 1828 in Washington Co. KY and that she 
later moved to Indiana and Missouri. 

Also in 1810 Peter Sibert, age 26-45, and Marian, age 
16-26, were living in neighboring Nelson County where 
they had two daughters Louisa and Lucretia and a son 
Thomas Briggs Sibert, all under ten in age. More inter- 
esting is that the household included three males be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-six. The location 
at this time is not known of three cousins, sons of 
Adam Wiman, Henry, Jacob, and Christian Wiman, but 
they were of age ten to fourteen in 1810, not 16-26. Ex- 
cept for the age discrepancy this would account for all 
but two daughters (Susan and Frances) of Adam 
Wiman in 1810; and this might have been an error in 
recording age categories. Alternatively, might Peter 
Sibert Jr. have been engaged in a seasonal occupation of 
running boats down the local rivers to the Ohio River, 
if not farther, and the three young men living with him 
at census time have been doing so as a part of a boat 
crew with whom he was working? 

In 1820 the Peter Sibert household included one 
male aged 26-45, Peter Sibert Jr., one son age 10-16, 
Thomas Briggs Sibert, and one male under ten years of 
age, Andrew Chestine Sibert. The Census reported that 
the female component of his household in 1820 con- 
sisted of one female aged 26-45, Marian Sibert, one fe- 
male of age 45 or greater, presumably his mother 
Catherine Wiman Sibert, one female aged 16-26, pre- 
sumably Louisa Sibert, and three females of age 10-16 
which is impossible, since there could not have been a 
natural increase from two daughters under ten to four 
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above ten in just ten years. The numbers 03111 should 
have been 21111, representing one daughter between 10 
and 16, Lucretia Sibert, and two under 10, Catherine and 
Benny Ellen. With the exception of this obvious mis- 
take there was nothing unexpected in the Peter Sibert Jr. 
household in 1820. It is possible that the estate of Peter 
Sibert Sr. was settled in 1816 to allow his wife Catherine 
Wiman Sibert to move in with the family of her son 
Peter, perhaps because she had lost the remarried 
brother Adam who had lived with her in 1810 and had 
no one to run the farm. 

In 1830 the census reported the Peter Sibert Jr. 
household to consist of one male, aged 50-60, Peter 
Sibert Jr., one unknown male of age 30-40, one male of 
age 20-30, Thomas Briggs Sibert, one male of age 
15-20, Andrew Sibert, one female aged 40-50, Marian 
Briggs, and two daughters under fifteen years of age, 
probably Benny Ellen and Julia Ann, the youngest. The 
two older daughters Louisa and Lucretia had married 
and left home. One of the younger daughters was not at 
home at the time of the census. It is possible that 
daughter Catherine was visiting Abraham and Lucretia 
who were still living in Washington County where 
Lucretia was caring for children of ages approximately 
six, four, three, and one and was pregnant with her fifth 
child, Peter Sibert Stephens, and perhaps in great need 
of help. This is entirely conjecture and has not been 
checked on the 1830 census of the household of 
Abraham and Lucretia. Alternatively Catherine may 
have been visiting her grandmother Catherine Briggs 
Stephens in Warren County or perhaps Josiah and Ann 
Briggs Wright. If she had been in Warren County at 
census time, then she would have had the opportunity 
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to meet William James Wright in his home. Catherine 
Wiman Sibert may have moved to Indiana by this time. 

It has been suggested that Joseph W. James, husband 
of Louisa Sibert, may have been a member of a group 
consisting principally of Catholics who moved to 
Nelson County from Maryland, but records of this mi- 
gration do not confirm this. It is not known whether he 
was catholic or protestant nor whether he came alone or 
accompanied by relatives. A Levi James is said to have 
come from Wales to Pennsylvania in 1740 and had a son 
Joseph James, a Revolutionary War private who died in 
Virginia and whose children included Thomas W. James 
of Hickman Co. KY and a Joseph James. Since both 
have some known association with Nelson County, I 
suspect on the basis of age that Joseph W. James may 
have been a nephew of Thomas W. James. 

Dolorus Mansfield listed a Chestine Sibert as one of 
the seven children of Peter and Marian Sibert but failed 
to list Andrew C. Sibert. If the middle name of Andrew 
C. Sibert could be shown to be Chestine, the Mansfield 
list would be confirmed. As improbable as this may 
sound, careful study of the census reports of 1810 
through 1840 seems to support this conclusion, and it is 
the belief of Pat Record that she has seen the name 
Andrew Chestine Sibert in print, but she does not re- 
member where she saw it. I have, however, seen in a re- 
port of a deed which he witnessed in Obion County the 
name Andrew C. Sibert. 

The larger Kentucky streams were used from the 
earliest days of settlement to transport the products of 
its farms and of the labor of its citizens to distant mar- 
kets. The Beech and Rolling Forks of the Salt River, the 
two principal streams of Washington County, were nav- 
igable in those days whenever swollen by rain, and nu- 
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merous citizens of Washington County made their liv- 
ing in the early days by serving as pilots for boats that 
went out from points such as Everhart's Boatyard on 
Rolling Fork, Ferguson's Mill on Little Beech Fork, and 
Parker's Warehouse on Big Beech Fork. A rise in the 
river was called a "fresh," and the departure of a boat or 
boats was referred to as "going out with a fresh." It was 
not uncommon at certain seasons of the year to see as 
many as ten or twelve boats going down these streams 
headed for the southern markets at Natchez and New 
Orleans. 

Cargoes might include flour, hemp, tobacco, cured 
meats, and other farm products, as well as provisions for 
the crew; but the principal commodity shipped was 
whiskey. Boats used to carry cargoes to the southern 
markets were called Orleans boats, were usually fifty feet 
in length, and would carry 250 barrels of whiskey, or 
about 8,500 gallons. 

For reasons which are not clear today several early 
pilots were questioned in 1813 concerning the local 
river transportation industry, and their depositions are 
still on file in the Washington County Court House in 
Springfield. In the opinion of several early pilots the 
Beech Fork from Ferguson's Mill down to its mouth was 
"more precarious than Salt River from the mouth of 
Brashear's Creek on." The falls on the Salt River at 
Shepherdsville were always dangerous; but Samuel 
McLean deposed that "a fresh which would carry a 
loaded boat from Ferguson's Mill would with equal 
safety carry one over the falls at Shepherdsville"; and 
Peter Sibert deposed that he "had rather pilot a boat 
over the falls at Shepherdsville than from Ferguson's 
Mill to the mouth of Brasheat's Creek." 
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Peter was an experienced pilot on the Beech Fork, 
taking boats out from Ferguson's Mill and starting them 
on their way to Natchez or New Orleans. He deposed 
in 1813 that he had been so engaged for eight or nine 
years. A fifty foot boat, in his opinion, would carry with 
safety 250 barrels of whiskey "from Ferguson's Mill to 
New Orleans." Charles Stewart, another pilot, said he 
preferred boats when fully loaded because they were 
safer to manage in the winds on the Ohio and the 
Mississippi than lighter boats. One pilot deposed that he 
seldom went farther than the mouth of the Beech Fork, 
where the owner or some other man on board would 
take the steering in hand. He said that about three 
months, if there were no mishaps or unusual delays, 
were required to take a boat from Everhart's Boatyard 
to New Orleans and then get back home again. 

James H. Tucker, who was chiefly employed to take 
boats from Everhart's to Natchez or New Orleans and 
who usually piloted boats owned by Everhart but some- 
times took boats belonging to Benedict Spalding or 
Benjamin Ray, stated that he had started once on March 
13 and got back to Kentucky the following June. 

Life on the big rivers has been documented many 
times, especially by Mark Twain in Life on the Mississippi. 
Usually books about this period pay special attention 
not just to the hazards of navigating a river which was 
ever-changing and virtually lacking in navigational aids 
but give considerable attention to the dangers the river 
men had in returning home over the Natchez Trace or 
a similar route which was often beset by some of the 
worst outlaws the country ever saw. The return on 
horseback, camping beside the road most of the time, 
was often a more dangerous journey than the voyage 
down the river. 
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The quotation from the deposition given by Peter 
Sibert in Baylor's Early Times in Washington County 
Kentucky is so brief that it is not made clear whether he 
limited his work to his specialty of piloting the haz- 
ardous upper reaches of the various seasonally naviga- 
ble forks of the Salt River or occasionally might have 
taken a boat all the way to Natchez or New Orleans. It 
seems unlikely that he would not have taken the longer 
trip at least a few times for the experience even if he did 
not do so on a regular basis. 

The land of the late Peter Sibert (Sr.) was sold in 
1816 to Daniel Mitchell, a first cousin of Nancy Hanks. 
The mother of Nancy Hanks was named Shipley, and 
she had two sisters, one of whom mattied Robert 
Mitchell and the other married a Berry. In about 1789 
while Mitchell was bringing his family from Virginia by 
way of the Wilderness Road it was attacked by Indians, 
his wife was injured, and his daughter Sarah was taken 
captive. Mr. Mitchell took his wife to Crab Orchard 
where she died and was buried. Thereafter he and his 
friend General Adair went by horse in search of his 
daughter during which search he was drowned while 
trying to cross Dick's River. His sons scattered to differ- 
ent parts of the state. 

One of them, Daniel, settled on Beech Fork a few 
miles from Springfield and near two cousins, Frank and 
Ned Berry. Nancy Hanks lived in the home of these 
Berry cousins, as did Sarah after her release by the 
Indians following the treaty made by Anthony Wayne 
with the Indians in 1794-5. It was in this home near the 
Beech Fork "in a semi-circular amphitheater of hills" 
that Nancy Hanks and Thomas Lincoln were married in 
1806. Both the Sibert property and that purchased by 
Catherine Briggs were located in this neighborhood. 
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The Wiman Family 


The maiden name of Catherine Wiman, the wife of 
Peter Sibert Sr., was first made known to me on June 5, 
1998, in a paper left by Karra Porter in the personal an- 
cestry file in the Kentucky Historical Society Library in 
the Old State Capitol in Frankfurt KY. On June 19, 
1998, I checked the personal ancestry file in the Graves 
County, Kentucky, Public Library and was surprised to 
find there a fairly extensive amount of material on the 
Wyman family left by Lewis Wyman, much of which I 
suspect to have been obtained from the book Wiman- 
Wyman Family History by Betty and Karra Porter which 
is about nine hundred pages in length. A couple of 
weeks later my cousin Charles Wiman borrowed a copy 
of the Porter book from his aunt Ruth Tucker and al- 
lowed me to copy those parts relating to the descen- 
dants of Milton Smith Wiman. 


The first point which needs to be made about the 
family is the spelling of the name. From early childhood 
I have been aware of a local legend of unknown validity 
to the effect that at some time in the fairly distant past 
there was a family division in the Wiman family of 
Graves Co. KY and that one part of the family severed 
its ties with the other and changed the spelling of its 
name to Wyman. This was always of considerable inter- 
est to me, having Wiman cousins, and since the Wrights 
had known the John Wyman family as neighbors in the 
Wright's Chapel area of Graves County, about four 
miles east of Fancy Farm, in the years 1912-1915 as well 
as having numerous family members educated by 
Florence and Emma Wyman, whose canonization is still 
expected by those who enjoyed the benefits of their 
teaching. 

Charles tells me that the principal ancestral Graves 
County Wiman was Milton Smith Wiman and that his 
tombstone was spelled Wiman as I believe it to have 
been spelled by the Porters in their report on 
Washington County. Milton Smith Wiman is said to 
have been a founding member and first pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Mayfield KY. According to 
Charles, however, when the Wyman family placed a 
memorial marker in the church to recognize the first 
pastor, they spelled his name Wyman. 

Lewis Wyman wrote on his Milton Smith Wyman 
family group sheet "many spell theirs Wiman." He also 
indicates, probably from the Porter work, that the spell- 
ing Wineman has been used; and Charles tells me that 
he believes that he has heard of an early spelling which 
included a letter E, probably, I suspect, Weiman, or 
more likely Weimann or Weinmann, since Americans 
had trouble dealing with German phonics and tended to 
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replace EI with its English equivalent I or Y. While 
Lewis Wyman has solved the orthographic problem by 
using the Wyman spelling exclusively, I feel that as one 
who has associations on both sides of the question I 
should use the spelling preferred by the people them- 
selves, if known. Betty Porter tells me that the original 
ancestor was Christian Wyman, but that only two of his 
sons kept that spelling (which casts some doubt on the 
family feud story). Milton Smith Wiman having chosen 
that spelling, I use the Wiman spelling for Graves 
County members of the family unless I have evidence 
of the preference of the individual for Wyman. 

The Wiman family is believed to have migrated from 
the Palatinate as Protestants threatened by French reli- 
gious and political persecution. 


[*] Christian Wyman and wife Sarah/Mary Elizabeth 
came from Germany to Pennsylvania in (ca.) the 
1760s and later moved to Kentucky. They 
brought their two oldest children with them 
from Germany, and six others were born in 
Pennsylvania. 

[A] Catherine Wiman (1750s Germany/Missouri) mar- 
ried Peter Sibert (Sr.), d. 1808 Washington Co. 
KY, whose 153 acres of land on Beech Fork was 
sold for $918 on 11-2-1816 after which she con- 
tinued to live in Washington Co. KY with her 
children until 1828 or later when she moved first, 
to Indiana and later, to Missouri. The six chil- 
dren of Catherine and Peter are covered in the 
preceding section. [Her brother Adam Wiman 
and two of his sons were living with Catherine 
on the 1810 Census and one of them, Milton 
Smith Wiman, is said to have been raised by hetr.| 
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[B] Christian Wyman Jr., b. about 1750s Germany, who 
wed in 1786 Ann Pyburn and lived in Jefferson 
Co. KY. 

[C] Daughter Wyman, b. PA, who wed a Sternator, both 
of whom died before 1806. 

[D] George Wyman (1772 PA/1823 Crawford Co. IN) 
[+ Gott Cem.] 

[E] Lewis Wyman (1773 PA/1840 Crawford Co. IN) 
who wed Elizabeth Hupp, daughter of George 
Hupp, moved to Harrison Co. IN immediately 
downstream from Louisville KY and later to 
Crawford Co. IN, the county to the west. 

[F] Magdalena "Mollie" Wyman (1774 PA/ca. 1840) 
who wed first, in about 1790 Peter Rounder, d. 
1792, son of Joseph Rounder, and wed second, 
in 1795 Adam Mowry, d. 1835 Henry Co. KY, 
and lived in Henry Co. KY, about 35 miles east 
northeast of Louisville, and whose descendants 
moved to Decatur IN. 

[G] John Wyman 

[H] Adam Wyman (1775 PA/1-?-1814 Henry Co. KY) 
who wed first, on 3-17-1795 in Jefferson Co. KY 
Elizabeth Smith, d. about 1808, lived in Jefferson 
Co. KY (where two sons were born) until some- 
time between 1798 and 1800 when he moved to 
Henry Co. KY where Elizabeth had five more 
children, probably moved briefly to Washington 
Co. KY after the death of Elizabeth to live with 
sister Catherine (He was probably living with her 
on the 1810 Census, but he was younger than the 
male, age 45 or more, who was reported to be 
living with her then.), wed third, on 1-22-1812 
probably in Washington Co. KY, Elizabeth 
Barlow (10-22-1788 Washington Co. KY/1847 
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Crawford Co. IN) [See Appendix B: "The 
Barlow Family."], returned to Henry Co. KY 
where his last son was born, and died there in 
1814 (Three of his sons may have been living 
with their first cousin Peter Sibert Jr. on the 1810 
Census, but, again, there may be an age discrep- 
ancy in the report, and it is not known who took 
the two young daughters between their mother's 
death and their father's remarriage.): 

[HA] Henry Wyman (1-16-1796 Jefferson Co. KY/ 
10-1-1877 Crawford Co. IL) who wed on 
12-7-1818 Nancy Miller. 

[HB] Jacob Wyman (1798 Jefferson Co. KY/2-?-1844) 
who wed on 11-21-1818 Catherine Shrake. 

[HC] Christian Wyman (1-18-1800 Henry Co. KY/ 
8-14-1883 Ray Co. MO) who wed on 3-?-1821 
Marie Rounder. 

[HD] Jonathan Wyman (ca. 1801 Henry Co. KY/ 
6-21-1866 Clay Co. IL) who wed in about 1822 
Elizabeth Trueblood. 

[HE] Susan Wyman (ca. 1804 Henry Co. KY/ca. 1809). 

[HF] Frances "Fanny" Wyman (8-14-1806 Henry Co. 
KY/1-31-1894 Wayne Co. IA) who wed in 1823 
Levi Wooden. 

[HG] Milton Smith Wiman (8-27-1808 Henry Co. 
KY/12-10-1863 Graves Co. KY) [+ Old Salem 
Cem./Dublin Baptist Ch. Cem.], who was or- 
phaned in 1814 and was raised by his aunt 
Catherine Sibert in Washington Co. KY, wed on 
9-13-1827 Elizabeth Tharp(e) or Thorp(e) (7-16- 
1810 Washington Co. KY/1886), daughter of 
Charles Tharp and Elizabeth DePriest, moved to 
Brandenburg, Meade Co. KY, in 1827, was 
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moved to Graves Co. KY where he became a 
founding member and first pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Mayfield KY, and had fifteen 
children: 

[HGA] Charles Adam Wiman (6-17-1828 Washington 
Co. KY/12-26-1911 Erie, Neosho Co. KS) who 
wed on 12-5-1850 in Graves Co. KY Rebecca 
Fulgham (2-7-1829 Lincoln Co. TN/10-3-1923 
Neosho Co. KS), daughter of Edmond Fulgham 
and Rachael Scott, who had eleven children: 

[HGAA] James Edwin Wiman (11-8-1851 Graves Co. 
KY/9-13-1932 Neosho Co. KS) who wed on 
4-4-1880 Sara E. Smith. 

[HGAB] Mary Melvina "Mellie" Wiman (9-25-1853 
Graves Co. KY/12-6-1936 Neosho Co. KS). 

[HGAC] Robert Hall Wiman (6-16-1856 Graves Co. 
KY/1-16-1944 East St. Louis IL) who wed in 
about 1879 Minnie T. Sims. 

[HGAD] Thomas L. G. Wiman (9-6-1858 Graves Co. 
KY/ca. 1928 Crawford Co. KS) who wed in 
about 1887 Artie M. Critzer. 

[HGAE] Susan Catherine "Kate" Wiman (8-30-1861 
Graves Co. KY/8-24-1896 Neosho Co. KS). 

[HGAF] Milton Smith Wiman (10-14-1863 Graves Co. 
KY/7-7-1943 Crawford Co. KS) who wed on 
12-31-1891 Rhoda Ellen Perry. 

[HGAG] Charles Adam Wiman Jr. (1-15-1866 Graves 
Co. KY/7-30-1940 Crawford Co. KS) who wed 
Minnie B. Mooney. 

[HGAH] Lovella K. Wiman (3-5-1869 Graves Co. 
KY/9-9-1967). 

[HGAT] Alden Wiman (3-30-1871 Graves Co. KY/ 
3-8-1943 Klamath Falls OR), twin of Alva, who 
wed on 9-9-1896 Nettie L. Smith. 
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[HGAJ] Alva Wiman (3-30-1871 Graves Co. KY/ 
Graves Co. KY). 

[HGAK] Frances H. "Fanny" Wiman (7-15-1873 
Graves Co. KY/12-31-1967 Crawford Co. KS) 
who wed on 7-1-1901 Frederick W. Jones. 

[HGB] Ann Mariah Wiman (2-5-1830 Meade Co. 
KY/9-12-1832). 

[HGC] William Thorpe Wiman (1-18-1832 Meade Co. 
KY/8-13-1906 Lowes, Graves Co. KY) who wed 
first, on 12-16-1852 in Graves Co. KY Amanda 
Melvina Lamm (10-2-1832 Graves Co. KY/ 
8-20-1891 Graves Co. KY), daughter of John A. 
Lamm and Elizabeth Fulgham, who had eleven 
children and wed second, in about 1894 in 
Graves Co. KY Mary Elizabeth Gupton 
(1-18-1846/4-3-1908 Graves Co. KY) [+ Lowes, 
Graves Co. KY]: 

[HGCA] John Milton Wyman (10-6-1854 Graves Co. 
KY/12-25-1935 Mayfield KY) who wed on 
1-7-1876 in Graves Co. KY Adelia Slaughter 
(1859/1937), daughter of William H. Slaughter 
(1819 AL/1898) and Mary A. Thorp (8-1-1818 
KY/9-23-1895 KY), who had seven children 
[John Milton Wyman was living near Wright's 
Chapel School in about 1912-5 at which time my 
mother was attending school there and would go 
to the Wyman home to have Mrs. Wyman put 
her to bed when she was sick.] 

[HGCAA] William H. Wyman (1877/1940) who mar- 
tied Ethel Virginia Wilson (1-17-1881/1962) and 
had a daughter. 

[HGCAAA] Adelia Ann Wyman, b. 7-13-1910, who 
married Rev. Dalton Leath, b. 6-21-1911, and 
had two sons. 
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[HGCAAAA] William Wyman Leath, b. 1-3-1945. 

[HGCAAAB] Dalton Wilson Leath, b. 10-8-1947. 

[HGCAB] Beulah Wyman who married an Adams, lived 
in Paducah, and had a son who became a dentist 
and a daughter. 

[HGCAC] Mary E. Wyman (1881/1959) who did not 
marry and who lived across South Eighth Street 
from the Mayfield High School (now Middle 
School) football field. 

[HGCAD] Annie Wyman (1890/1934). 

[HGCAEF] Florence Wyman (1879/1972) who did not 
marry, lived with Mary and Emma, and taught 
English in Mayfield High School. 

[HGCAF] Emma Wyman, d. 3-2-1985, who did not 
marry, lived with Florence and Mary, and taught 
mathematics in Mayfield High School. 

[HGCAG] John Wyman 

[HGCB] Minerva Ann Wiman (5-30-1856 Graves Co. 
KY/12-20-1939 Christian Co. KY) who wed on 
1-27-1876 James Oliver Maxey. 

[HGCC] Margaret Elizabeth "Bett" Wiman, b. 
7-20-1858, who wed on 9-3-1888 Dr. E. L. 
Earles. 

[HGCD] William Albert Wiman, b. about 1860 Graves 
Co. KY, who wed on 11-?-1880 Cornelia 
Buchanan. 

[HGCE] George Harvey Wiman (11-?-1863 Graves Co. 
KY/1930 Blair Co. OK) who wed in 1899 Josie 
Reed. 

[HGCF] Thomas O. Wiman, b. about 1866 Graves Co. 
KY, who wed on 11-3-1890 Fornia Mary 
Gregory, probably the daughter of Thomas 
Jones Gregory and Cordelia Massey (Foriny, age 
8, on the 1880 Graves Co. Census). 
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[HGCG] James A. Wiman (8-2-1869 Graves Co. KY/ 
Ploydada TX) who wed on 11-6-1896 A. Wilkes. 

[HGCH] Mary Etta Wiman (6-28-1870 Graves Co. 
KY/9-20-1922 Graves Co. KY). 

[HGCI] Hattie A. Wiman (1-23-1873 Graves Co. 
KY/2-21-1887 Graves Co. KY) [+ Old Salem 
Cem.| 

[HGCJ] Walter Gray Wiman (6-3-1875/8-2-1941 
Graves Co. KY). 

[HGCK] Hollie Otis Wiman (8-21-1879 Graves Co. 
KY/5-18-1944 Graves Co. KY) who wed on 
3-8-1905 Maud Hooper. 

[HGD] Susan Frances Wiman (11-2-1833 Graves Co. 
KY/8-19-1834 Graves Co. KY). 

[HGE] Milton Smith Wiman (9-10-1835 Graves Co. 
KY/1924 Taylor Co. TX) who wed first, on 
6-16-1858 in Graves Co. KY Almira Hughes, 
second, Harriet Hughes, and third, Emily Taylor, 
and had ten children. 

[HGEA] John C. Wiman, b. 10-?-1860 MO, who wed 
Arlie M. (LNU). 

[HGEB] Mary Ellen Wiman, b. 12-?-1862 MO, who 
wed Philum Cox. 

[HGEC] Kara Wiman, b. 11-?-1867 KY, who wed 
William Scarborough. 

[HGED] Emmie Elizabeth Wiman (4-5-1868 KY/ 
9-3-1941) who wed on 2-6-1888 Benjamin Allen 
Cox. 

[HGEE] Una Wiman (1872 TX/Augusta AR) who wed 
a Stephenson. 

[HGEF] Ida O. Wiman, b. 6-2-1873, who wed George 
F. West. 

[HGEG] Thomas Dick "Tom" Wiman (11-13-1875 
T'X/10-?-1967) who wed Mary Alice Harris. 
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[HGEH] Nettie C. Wiman, b. 7-?-1877 TX, who wed 
Hugh M. Mayfield. 

[HGE]] Milton Smith Wiman II, b. 1879 TX, whose 
wife was named Marguerette. 

[HGE]J] Arthur E. Wiman, b. 8-2-1883 TX, whose wife 
was named Mabel. 

[HGF] Isaac Newton Wiman (6-5-1837 Graves Co. 
KY/12-15-1903 Neosho Co. KS) who wed on 
11-19-1857 in Graves Co. KY Jane Elizabeth 
Parrott (6-11-1837 Marion Co. KY/1-3-1927 
Neosho Co. KS), daughter of Rhodan Parrott 
and Mary Willock, who had eight children. 

[HGEFA] Charles William Wiman (11-17-1858 Graves 
Co. KY/8-19-1915 Kiowa Co. CO) who wed on 
2-15-1885 Hannah J. Shaffer. 

[HGFB] Mary Ella Wiman (11-4-1860 Graves Co. 
KY/4-16-1956 Washington DC) who wed on 
3-12-1884 M. FE Marks. 

[HGFC] Elizabeth Melvilla Wiman (10-15-1862 Graves 
Co. KY/6-6-1940 Jackson Co. MO) who wed on 
8-26-1884 Charles D. McGuffey. 

[HGFD] Ro**tham Smith Wiman (2-12-1865 Graves 
Co. KY/8-18-1941 Neosho Co. KS) who wed 
on 3-17-1904 Sarah Jane Balla. 

[HGFE] A*** Parrot Wiman (3-5-1867 Graves Co. 
KY/8-26-1901 Cherokee Co. KS) who wed on 
12-20-1889 Benjamin J. Kennedy. 

[HGFF] Carrie May Wiman (5-18-1870 Graves Co. 
KY/12-4-1946 Neosho Co. KS) who wed on 
6-14-1894 William Franklin C(or G)**pson. 

[HGFG] Ida Ena Wiman (8-7-1872 Graves Co. KY/ 
8-26-1970 Neosho Co. KS) who wed on 
2-15-1899 Arthur Nathaniel Olson. 
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[HGFH] Edgar Herald Wiman (10-31-1874 Graves Co. 
KY/2-4-1922, Ogden UT) who wed on 
12-12-1905 Vanna Jones. 

[HGG] Mary Elizabeth Wiman (2-4-1839 Graves Co. 
KY/3-3-1925 Neosho Co. KS) [+ Odense KS] 
who wed on 11-19-1858 in Graves Co. KY John 
R. Parrott (1839 KY/1894 Neosho Co. KS) [+ 
Odense KS], son of Rhodan Parrott and Mary S. 
Willock, and had four children. 

[HGGA] John R. Parrott Jr, b. 7-27-1859 Graves Co. 
KY, who wed M. U. Jones. 

[HGGB] Willie H. Wiman, b. 10-?-1862 KY, who wed 
on 2-18-1885 Sarah V. Woodard. 

[HGGC] Thomas Edward Wiman (1866 KY/1945) 
who wed on 6-17-1896 Ida White. 

[HGGD] James Herschel Wiman (3-12-1870 KY/7-12- 
1947). 

[HGH] Christian Herschel Wiman (4-14-1841 Graves 
Co. KY/4-4-1923 Ballard Co. KY) who wed on 
11-6-1862 Angeline Lynn (8-2-1844 IL/ 
11-5-1913 Ballard Co. KY), daughter of Joseph 
Lynn and Marinda Foley, who had five children. 

[HGHA] Eva L. Wiman, b. 6-2-1866 Graves Co. KY, 
who wed Joseph C. Sheats. 

[HGHB] Maud Wiman (11-?-1868 Graves Co. KY/ 
11-14-1935 Graves Co. KY) who wed Charles S. 
Rather. 

[HGHC] Harry H. Wiman, b. 1-?-1870 Graves Co. KY, 
who wed Anna Lea Crice. 

[HGHD] Clarence Enoch Wiman (9-15-1874 Brooklin 
IL/11-7-1918 Paducah KY) whose wife was 
named Thea. 

[HGHE] Grace A. Wiman, b. 4-2-1879 KY, who wed a 
Bufley. 
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[HGI]] Sarah Catherine Wiman (2-18-1843 Graves Co. 
KY/12-22-1910 Graves Co. KY) [+ Little Bethel 
Cem.] who wed on 4-17-1861 Rev. Alford S. 
Taylor (9-10-1836 KY/10-20-1909 Graves Co. 
KY) [+ Little Bethel Cem.], son of Joseph 
Taylor and Louisa Ross, and had thirteen chil- 
dren. 

[HGIA] Lanora A. Taylor (1-19-1862 Graves Co. 
KY/4-17-1931 Graves Co. KY) who wed in 
about 1890 Joseph M. Gay. 

[HGIB] Robert J. Taylor (3-5-1863 Graves Co. KY/ 
5-11-1942 Graves Co. KY) who wed in about 
1885 Sallie Ann (LNU). 

[HGIC] Joseph M. Taylor (3-6-1864 Graves Co. 
KY/12-17-1909 Graves Co. KY) who wed on 1- 
8-1895 Kate Holloway. 

[HGID] Alford Virgil Taylor (6-2-1866 Graves Co. 
KY/ca. 1931 Graves Co. KY) who wed on 11-5- 
1890 Dora E. McNeely. 

[HGIE] Albert K. Taylor, b. 10-?-1867 Graves Co. KY, 
who wed Alice (LNU). 

[HGIF] Jane Elizabeth Taylor (2-2-1870 Graves Co. 
KY/1943 Graves Co. KY) who wed John Wesley 
Burnham. 

[HGIG] Charles W. Taylor (10-?-1871 TX/1958 Graves 
Co. KY) who wed on 10-3-1900 Fannie J. 
Holloway. 

[HGIH] Mary "Mollie" F. Taylor (11-?-1873 Graves Co. 
KY/1964 Weakley Co. TN) who wed Robert H. 
Coleman. 

[HGII] Thomas C. Taylor (ca. 1875 Graves Co. KY/ca. 
1940 Graves Co. KY) who wed on 10-7-1900 
Nannie F. Pritchard. 
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[HGIJ] Richard B. Taylor, b. 11-?-1877 Graves Co. KY, 
who wed Elma (LNU). 

[HGIK] Lora H. Taylor, b. 8-?-1879 Graves Co. KY, 
who wed on 8-4-1901 Ollie B. Davis. 

[HGIL] Hardy P. Taylor (6-2-1883 Graves Co. KY/7-6- 
1931 Weakley Co. TN). 

[HGIM] Jennie C. Taylor (10-13-1886 Graves Co. 
KY/1-9-1968 Weakley Co. KY). 

[HGJ] Ann Judson Wiman (12-22-1844 Graves Co. 
KY/7-13-1915 Frederick, Tillman Co. OK) who 
wed on 4-17-1862 in Graves Co. KY Thomas 
Ross Taylor (10-?-1841 KY/1932 Frederick, 
Tillman Co. OK), son of Joseph Taylor and 
Louisa Ross, and had ten children: 

[HGJA] Isaac Taylor, b. 1863 KY. 

[HGJB] Mary Taylor, b. 1864 KY. 

[HGJC] James W. Taylor, b. 4-2-1867 KY, who wed in 
1894 Mollie F (LNU). 

[HGJD] Cyrus W. Taylor, b. 11-?-1870 KY, who wed 
Mabel (LNU). 

[HGJE] Thomas Taylor, b. 1872 TX. 

[HGJF] Ada Taylor, b. 7-P-1875 TX. 

[HGJG] Fannie Taylor, b. 1878 TX. 

[HGJH] Florence Taylor, b. 1880 TX. 

[HGJ]] Ernestine Taylor, b. 10-?-1882 TX. 

[HGJJ] Hubert W. Taylor, b. 11-?-1885 TX, who wed in 
1906 Eva Batlaff. 

[HGK] Hardeman Puryear Wiman (12-15-1846 Graves 
Co. KY/6-26-1923 Graves Co. KY) [+ Dublin 
Baptist Ch. Cem.] who wed on 11-28-1865 in 
Graves Co. KY Julia Almena Payne (3-10-1849 
OH/12-28-1926 Graves Co. KY) [+ Dublin 
Baptist C. Cem.], daughter of M. A. and 
Catherine Payne, and had ten children. 
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[HGKA] Sheridan Amaziah Wiman (12-?-1870 Graves 
Co. KY/10-13-1939 Graves Co. KY) who wed 
on 2-8-1893 Leona Dueese. 

[HGKB] Bryan Milton "Pony" Wiman, b. about 1872 
Graves Co. KY, who wed on 3-21-1906 Maud 
Beasley. 

[HGKC] Cora B. Wiman (ca. 1875 Graves Co. KY/ca. 
1943 who wed on 6-30-1896 Joe M. Hobbs. 

[HGKD] Minnie H. Wiman (3-4-1877 Graves Co. 
KY/11-22-1917) who wed on 5-31-1894 Robert 
Lee Beasley. 

[HGKE] Olly M. Wiman, b. about 1879 Graves Co. KY. 

[HGKF] Prentice G. Wiman (9-12-1881 Graves Co. 
KY/6-18-1964 Graves Co. KY) who wed in 
1907 Laura Grisson. 

[HGKG] Carrie Wiman, b. 8-2-1884 Graves Co. KY, 
who wed on 10-5-1904 John T. Tucker. 

[HGKH] Dudley Payne Wiman (2-?-1888 Graves Co. 
KY/ca. 1945 Graves Co. KY) who wed Jamie 
Jerolean Mason. 

[HGKI]] Mamie Wiman (8-5-1889 Graves Co. KY/ 
3-9-1910 Graves Co. KY). 

[HGKJ] Hallie Wiman, b. 2-?-1894 Graves Co. KY. 

[HGL] James Henry Wyman (2-18-1849 Graves Co. 
KY/4-20-1929 Graves Co. KY) [+ Lowes KY] 
who wed first, on 3-20-1870 Ann Judson Cate(s) 
who had a daughter and second, in 1875-6 her 
sister Ella Nora Dorinda Rebecca Cate(s) 
(5-4-1856 Henry Co. TN/8-5-1956 Murray 
Calloway Co. KY) who had ten children, daugh- 
ters of Rev. Charles "Licks" Cates and Amanda 
E. Peden. 
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[HGLA] Annie Judson Wyman (4-10-1871 Graves Co. 
KY/10-10-1953 Graves Co. KY) who wed in 
1893 J. Walker Lowe. 

[HGLB] Ruby Wyman (11-7-1876 Graves Co. KY/ 
3-13-1940 Lowes, Graves Co. KY) who wed on 
10-17-1898 in Graves Co. KY David Dyer 
Thomasson. 

[HGLC] Eugene Wyman (2-23-1878 Graves Co. KY/6- 
19-1966 Fulton Co. KY) who wed on 1-23-1901 
Lennie Johnson. 

[HGLD] Pearl Wyman (10-8-1879 Graves Co. KY/ 
8-19-1939 Redlands CA). 

[HGLE] Leslye Waggoner Wyman (4-17-1881 Graves 
Co. KY/3-31-1946 Graves Co. KY) who wed on 
12-4-1902 in Graves Co. KY Hattie Jane Hicks 
(2-22-1877 Graves Co. KY/4-30-1952 Graves 
Co. KY), daughter of George Harve Hicks and 
Mary Elizabeth Best, who had nine children. 

[HGLEA] George Karl Wyman (9-5-1903 Graves Co. 
KY/6-18-1961 Marshall Co. KY) who wed first, 
Lois Wood and second, Opal King. 

[HGLEB] James Charles Wyman (7-8-1905 Graves Co. 
KY/1-22-1979) who wed Ruth Carpenter. 
[HGLEC] Claude Thomas Wyman (4-17-1907 Graves 
Co. KY/11-6-1975 MI) who wed on 2-2-1933 

Earline Petty. 

[HGLED] Clyde Everett Wyman (4-17-1907 Graves 
Co. KY/6-11-1976 Graves Co. KY) who wed on 
3-5-1927 Eliza Clemis Burnett. 

[HGLEEF] Roy Lee Wyman (8-8-1909 Graves Co. 
KY/2-16-1982 Graves Co. KY) who wed first, 
on 3-19-1932 in Graves Co. KY Frances Baldree, 
second, Opal Lamm, and third, Madeline Evelyn 
Davis. 
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[HGLEF] Ruth Marie Wyman (11-29-1911 Graves Co. 
KY/11-17-1976 Paducah, McCracken Co. KY). 

[HGLEG] Hicks Wyman (8-25-1913 Graves Co. KY/8- 
25-1913 Graves Co. KY). 

[HGLEH] Jesse Lutrell Wyman, b. 8-25-1913 Graves 
Co. KY Graves Co. KY, who wed on 12-1-1951 
Marerette Funkhouser. 

[HGLE]] Flavius Webb Wyman (8-18-1915 Graves Co. 
KY/1994 NJ) who wed in 1950 Dorothy (LNU). 

[HGLF] Nellie Mae Wyman (3-9-1883 Lowes, Graves 
Co. KY/4-15-1971 Murray, Calloway Co. KY). 

[HGLG] George Custis Wyman (8-1-1885 Graves Co. 
KY/9-16-1901 Graves Co. KY). 

[HGLH] Alma Wyman (6-15-1887 Lowes, Graves Co. 
KY/11-9-1945 Lowes, Graves Co. KY) who wed 
Charles Franklin Hogan. 

[HGLI] Flossie Wyman (2-18-1889 Lowes, Graves Co. 
KY/7-25-1973 Redlands CA) who wed on 9-18- 
1913 in Graves Co. KY Cadder E. Tartt. 

[HGLJ] Cate Wyman (12-7-1890 Lowes, Graves Co. 
KY/12-?-1988 Redlands CA) who wed on 
6-4-1913 George Wilkerson. 

[HGLK] Bernice Wyman (7-10-1892 Lowes, Graves Co. 
KY/1-30-1983 Louisville Jefferson Co. KY) 
who wed on 5-30-1922 in Madisonville, Hopkins 
Co. KY Herbert Cooper Fisher 

[HGM] Frances Lavonia Wiman (1-25-1851 Graves Co. 
KY/3-3-1884) who wed in about 1881 Rev. John 
W. Black. 

[HGN] Thomas Dick Wiman (4-23-1853 Graves Co. 
KY/12-5-1936 Graves Co. KY) [+ Lowes] who 
wed on 12-10-1874 in Graves Co. KY Susan 
Frances Virgin (8-16-1853 Graves Co. KY/8-10- 
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1928 Ballard Co. KY) [+ Lowes], daughter of W. 
O. Virgin, who had ten children. 

[HGNA] Wilbur W. Wiman (9-2-1875 Graves Co. 
KY/ca. 1940 Craighead Co. AR) who wed Rose 
Hiett. 

[HGNB] Ernest L. Wiman (12-2-1876 Graves Co. 
KY/7-25-1958 Graves Co. KY). 

[HGNC] Edwin Rufus Wiman (4-18-1878 Graves Co. 
KY/9-3-1953 Mayfield KY ) who wed on 
9-11-1904 Cora A. Norris. 

[HGND] Verda Ann Wiman (4-6-1879 Graves Co. 
KY/3-16-1941 Mayfield KY) who wed on 
1-4-1909 William Henry Ford. 

[HGNE] Burton Egert Wiman (2-20-1882 Graves Co. 
KY/12-26-1941 Graves Co. KY) who wed on 9- 
?-1911 Alma E. Adams. 

[HGNF] Beulah Lavonia "Vonie" Wiman (5-30-1883 
Graves Co. KY/7-13-1977 McCracken Co. KY) 
who wed Dr. Isaac C. Young, 

[HGNG] Myrtle Wiman (9-15-1884 Graves Co. KY/ 
3-21-1970 Graves Co. KY) who wed on 
11-7-1905 Clyde Vernon Allen. 

[HGNH] Eyler Mervin "Jack" Wiman (12-31-1888 
Graves Co. KY/1-28-1958 Louisiana MO) who 
wed on 3-7-1914 Girlie Armstrong, 

[HGN]| Leta L. Wiman, b. 10-23-1891 Graves Co. KY, 
who wed Roy Leslie Bishop. 

[HGNJ] Ferrell Wiman (2-17-1895 Graves Co. KY/ 
12-22-1925), 

[HGO] Elizabeth Jane Wiman (10-10-1855 Graves Co. 
KY/5-22-1947 White Co. AR) [+ Carter AR] 
who wed on 12-5-1875 in Graves Co. KY 
Zachariah ‘Taylor Boswell (5-20-1853 AR/ 
2-23-1907 White Co. AR) [+ Bowling AR], son 
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of Lemuel Boswell and Margaret Hendricks, and 
had nine children. 

[HGOA] Mattie W. Boswell (9-2-1876 Graves Co. 
KY/5-2-1955) who wed on 11-20-1896 Elisha 
A. Cook. 

[HGOB] Blanch Graves Boswell (10-28-1878 Graves 
Co. KY/10-19-1908 Opello AR) who wed on 
1-17-1897 Samuel "Dee" Summerford. 

[HGOC] Milton Smith Boswell (7-22-1880/6-24-1969 
White Co. AR) who wed on 3-10-1915 Maude 
Adams. 

[HGOD] Elizabeth FE Boswell (9-24-1882 AR/ 
8-8-1917). 

[HGOE] Vernella Boswell (6-22-1886 AR/10-1-1888 
AR). 

[HGOF] (Infant) Boswell (1-15-1889 AR/1-15-1889 
AR). 

[HGOG] Mary Eliza Boswell (4-15-1890 AR/ 
2-27-1891 AR). 

[HGOH] Jennie Myrtle Boswell (2-25-1893 AR/ 
3-30-1908 AR). 

[HGO]T] Helen Ophetia Boswell, b. 11-1-1896 AR, who 
wed on 7-4-1926 Joseph W. McKnight. 

[HH] James Marshall Wyman (12-1-1812 Henry Co. 
KY/11-8-1894 Crawford Co. IL) who wed on 2- 
11-1838 Eliza Jane Murray. 
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The Destruction of Germany 


The earliest settlers in the Valley of Virginia were 
Germans (Deutsch), not Dutch in the sense of being 
Hollanders. They came almost entirely from the upper 
valley of the Rhine and sprung from the purest strains 
of the Teutonic peoples. Their homes were chiefly in 
the lower Palatinate, an old principality of Germany, 
and the adjacent states of Mainz, Treves, Borden, 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Wurtemberg. 

Coming from this section they were called Palatines, 
a term finally applied to all German immigrants to this 
country during the colonial period. Two wars waged by 
Louis XIV of France caused an exodus from the 
Palatinate and adjacent districts. The first, known as the 
War of the Grand Alliance and commenced in 1686, 
had as its sole object the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine to France. The devastation of the Palatinate by 
the French armies was unparalleled in modern history 


prior to World Wars I and I which had their roots in the 
greed of the evil empire of Louis XIV and his ministers. 
The first war was quickly followed by the second, 
known as the War of the Spanish Succession, in which 
the might of France was turned against all Germany. In 
these great conflicts the Palatinate was made a desert, 
and its people became wanderers in every country of 
Europe not controlled by Louis XIV. Not even the 
Huguenots of France suffered a greater martyrdom 
than the Germans of the Palatinate. 

During the years 1707-1712 Queen Anne of 
England befriended these persecuted Germans, and 
many of them were brought to England. They were un- 
able to obtain sufficient land, and the problem of pro- 
viding for them became so great that large numbers 
were sent to New York and Pennsylvania. Many of 
these emigrants to America had lived in England so long 
that they tended to be viewed as Englishmen by the ma- 
jority of Americans. 

About 1709 many Germans received land from the 
English government and settled in New York. In 1710 
four thousand came to New York. After having built 
their homes and lived in them for some time their liber- 
ties and privileges were infringed, and under various 
pretenses they were repeatedly deprived of parts of 
their land. This aroused the Germans, and the greater 
part of them left their homes and fields and went to set- 
tle in Pennsylvania. Beginning in 1717 they began to 
come in large numbers, landing in Philadelphia and set- 
tling first in Lancaster County and adjoining counties. 

These Germans were almost uniformly Protestants, 
chiefly of the Lutheran and German Reform denomina- 
tions. Among them were also a small number of Swiss. 
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The Hite Family 


[*] Johannes "Hans" Heydt (1653 Bonfeld, Alsace, 
Germany/1710) was the father of 

[A] Hans Jost Heydt whose wife, Anna Maria du Bois, 
was of Huguenot extraction. There is a tradition 
among the descendants of her son Isaac that 
during courtship neither she nor her future 
bridegroom knew more than a few words of the 
language of the other. 


In 1710 Hans Jost Heydt, subsequently Anglicized 
to Yost Hite, came from Strasburg, Germany, to New 
York with his wife Anna Maria and his daughter Mary. 
He came in his own ships, Brigantine Swift and 
Schooner Friendship, bringing with him sixteen, or 
more, Dutch and German families expected to be ten- 
ants of lands which he expected to settle. The story of 
his life strongly suggests that he was a man with large 


financial means at his command. Included among the 
passengers on his ships in 1710 was his father Johannes 
who died en-route to Amertica. 

Hite remained in Kingston, New York, until 1715 
when he came south to Germantown PA. In 1717 he 
was located on the Schuylkill River where he bought 
lands and in 1720 built a mill and a dwelling house at the 
mouth of Perkiomen Creek and became a thrifty and 
enterprising farmer and manufacturer. 

At this time Indians began to make raids upon 
colonists in both Pennsylvania and Maryland, murder- 
ing settlers and destroying property. In 1728 a petition 
signed by Yost Hite and many others was presented to 
Goy. Gordon of Pennsylvania who ignored the petition, 
and the atrocities became more frequent and cruel. Hite 
and his followers then chose to re-emigrate to the then 
unknown Shenandoah Valley of Virginia and in January 
1730 sold his land on the Schuylkill and with his family 
and followers headed south. 

In 1730 John Van Meter went to Williamsburg and 
obtained a contract from Gov. Sir William Gooch for 
forty thousand acres of land in the Shenandoah Valley 
and in 1731 sold this contract to Yost Hite, which sale 
was subsequently confirmed by Gov. Gooch, and the 
tract was known as Hite's Grant. 

In the spring of 1731 Yost Hite with sixteen families 
left York PA and crossed the Potomac River at what was 
called Parkhorse Ford, later Mechlenburg, now 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia, and entered the fertile 
and beautiful, but then unexplored Valley of the 
Shenandoah River. He made his first settlement at New 
Mechlenburg, the first settlement in the mountainous 
region of Virginia. He then proceeded down the Valley 
to a place called by natives and traders "Red Bud" on 
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Opequon Creek. There he located his son John Hite 
who built there in 1753 the first colonial stone house in 
the Valley and called it Springdale. 

In 1787 John Hite built the first brick home in the 
Valley on the northern side of Stephens City and two 
years later built the first merchant mill in the Valley. He 
was a well educated man for his time and wrote a good 
hand. He became very successful as a business man, 
possessing much of his father's energy and executive 
ability. He was vestryman in Christ Episcopal Church in 
Winchester VA in 1752, Colonel in the French and 
Indian War in 1756, and Justice of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia in 1756. 

The original Hite settlements were made on the west 
side of the Shenandoah River, hence were in no county, 
however Orange County was formed in August 1734 
and extended to the utmost limits of Virginia, i.e. west 
and north to the sea. Hite surveyed the land and marked 
out farms, and the old records of Orange County show 
many deeds from him. In June 1734 an order of council 
stated that Yost Hite had complied with the terms of 
the grant and had settled his land with more than the 
required number of families, and directed patents be is- 
sued to him and his assignees upon the surveys then re- 
turned to the secretary's office. 

This same year Lord Fairfax, a favorite of the King 
and probably in all the colony the man with greatest in- 
fluence with the King and the colonial government of 
Virginia, entered a general caveat against all orders of 
councils, deeds, patents, entries, etc, issuing from the 
crown office for lands lying in his proprietary. Some of 
Hite's land lying in his proprietary, he gave Hite notice 
to purchase from him or to vacate. The resulting legal 
fight over the validity of land titles arising from two dif- 
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ferent sources lasted for nearly fifty years and was finally 
settled in Hite's favor. Both contestants were dead be- 
fore the matter was settled. Fairfax died in 1781. Gabriel 
Jones was one of his Executors. 


[*] Yost Hite and Anna Maria du Bois Hite are believed 
to have had eight children: 

[A] Anna Maria "Mary" Hite, born in Germany, who 
married in Pennsylvania in about 1731 George 
Bowman, who was believed to have been born in 
about 1705 in Virginia but to have been another 
of the many Germans from the Palatinate who 
migrated to America in the early 1700s. They ac- 
companied Yost when he _ entered the 
Shenandoah Valley and were given a homestead 
not far from her father in what is now 
Shenandoah County near Cedar Creek where 
some yeats later they built a substantial brick 
home which was still standing at least fairly re- 
cently. Their eldest son was the first white child 
born in the Valley. They had thirteen children: 

[AA] John George Bowman (4-27-1732/4-16-1766). 

[AB] John Jacob Bowman, b. 1-2-1733 (or 12-2-1733), 
who moved to North Carolina. 

[AC] Emma Maria "Mary" Bowman (11-19-1735 (or 11- 
9-1735) Orange Co. VA/Jan. 1820 Frederick Co. 
VA), who married in about 1752 Lawrence 
Stephens, oldest child of Peter Stephens Sr. and 
Maria Christina Rittenhouse, and had eight chil- 
dren. 

[AD] Elizabeth Bowman, b. 3-18-1737, who married 
Isaac Ruddell. 

[AE] Johannes "John" Bowman (12-10-1738 (or 
12-19-1738) Southern Virginia/1784 Mercer Co. 
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KY) was the first military Governor of the 
county of Kentucky and left one son who died a 
bachelor on 10-17-1824 in Kentucky. 

[AF] Sarah Bowman, b. 2-9-1741, who married a 
Wright. 

[AG] Regina Bowman, b. 1-13-1743 (or 1-18-1743), 
who married Peter Diarley. 

[AH] Rebecca Bowman (3-25-1745 (or 3-23-1745)/ 
1-26-1831) who married George Brinker and 
was the grandmother of Joseph Brinker, one- 
time president of the Brinker Institute of 
Denver, Colorado, and great-grandmother of 
Judge W. H. Brinker of New Mexico. 

[AI] George Bowman, b. 3-24-1747, Strasburg VA. 

[AJ] Colonel Abraham Bowman, 8th Virginia Infantry, 
b. 10-16-1749, who married Mrs. Sarah Henry 
Bryan (9-8-1757/12-8-1845), widow of William 
Bryan of Virginia. 

[AK] Major Joseph Bowman (3-8-1752 Strasburg 
VA/10-14-1779 killed in battle with Indians near 
Vincennes IN while serving in Continental 
Army under Gen. George Rogers Clark). 

[AL] Catherine Bowman, b. 11-16-1754 (or 
11-17-1754), who married Lewis Stephens. 

[AM] Isaac Bowman, b. 4-24-1757, whose wife was 
Mary (10-31-1773/8-21-1830). 


[Quoted alternate dates of birth are all from the 
same source Some Prominent Virginia Families, Louise 
Pecquet du Ballet, 1907, which may not be reliable since 
the indicated differing preferred dates have in several 
cases two concurring published opinions to support 
them.] 
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[B] Elizabeth Hite, baptized in Kingston NY 11-4-1711, 
who married Paul Froman of a prominent New 
Jersey Quaker family and settled in the 
Shenandoah Valley before eventually moving to 
Kentucky where they left a large family. 

[C] Magdelene Hite, baptized in Kingston NY 
9-13-1713 who married Jacob Chrismann, a 
German from Swabia, whose home near that of 
Yost Hite became known as Chrismann Spring, 
and who left a large family of children. 

[D] John Hite (ca. 1715/1792) who married Zara 
Eltinge, daughter of Cornelius Eltinge and 
Rebecca Van Meter, who had five children. 

[DA] Anna Maria Hite, b. 12-25-1738. 

[DB] Rebecca Hite, b. 1740, who married Maj. Charles 
Smith. 

[DC] Margaret Hite (7/1770) who married Isaac Brown. 

[DD] Elizabeth Hite (?/1812) who married first, a Maj. 
Hughes and second, Rev. Elijah Phelps. 

[DE] John Hite (6-28-1751/6-21-1808) who married 
first, Susannah Smith and second, Cornelia 
Reagan. 


John Hite Jr, son of the oldest son of Yost Hite, 
and his sister, Elizabeth Hughes, became converts to 
Methodism in 1773 and built with their own means the 
first Methodist meeting house in the Valley. The 
Methodists were abolitionists, and John Hite, in con- 
formity with the rules of his church, set free all of his 
slaves and settled them near his own home. In a short 
time they became idle and improvident and in some 
cases vagrants, so he was compelled to take them back 
to his plantation and assume control of them once 
more. 
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[E] Jacob Hite (2/1778), who, while taking his father's 
Brigantine Swift (some say more than once) for 
the purpose of inducing Irish families to emi- 
grate, married in Ireland Catherine O'Bannon 
who had five children. 

[EA] John Hite (?/1777) whose wife was named Sarah. 

[EB] Thomas Hite (9-13-1750/1776) who married on 
11-10-1772 Frances Madison Beale, daughter of 
his step-mother Frances "Fanny" Beale, nee 
Madison, by her first marriage. 

[EC] Jacob O'Bannon Hite (?/1778). 

[ED] Mary Hite, who married first, Rev. Nathaniel 
Manning and second, Rev. Mr. Busby. 

[EE] Elizabeth Hite who married Taverner Beale Jr., 
son of her step-mother Frances Beale, nee 
Madison, by her first marriage, and after the 
death of Catherine O'Bannon in childbirth 
Jacob married second, Fanny (Madison) Beale 
(7/1778), widow of Col. Taverner Beale and 
daughter of Col. Ambrose Madison and Frances 
Taylor of Montpelier, Orange Co. VA who had 
three children. 

[EF] George Hite 

[EG] Eleanor Hite 

[EH] Susan Hite (2/1778). 


Catherine O'Bannon, the first wife of Jacob Hite, 
second son of Yost Hite, died in childbirth, leaving him 
five children. Jacob built himself a home at Leetown in 
what is now Jefferson County, West Virginia. There he 
entered into a dispute with Gen. Adam Stephen who 
wanted the county seat to be located at Martinsburg 
while Hite wanted it to be located on his property at 
Leetown. Stephen won, and in anger Hite gave his es- 
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tates in Berkeley and Jefferson Counties to the children 
of his first marriage, entered his only son by his second 
marriage, George Hite, in William and Mary College in 
Williamsburg, and with his youngest son by his first 
marriage, Jacob O'Bannon Hite, his wife, and their two 
little girls, Eleanor and Susan, moved to the frontier of 
South Carolina. 

An Englishman named Pearis had preceded him and 
had obtained a grant from the colonial government for 
ten thousand acres of land which included the future 
site of Greenville SC. Hite bought part of this land, 
built a house, and established a trading station about 
1774-5 where he traded primarily with Cherokee and 
Seminole Indians until 1778 when trouble arose be- 
tween him and some of the Indians. 

Whether it was a discharged clerk or Pearis, a Tory 
who may have broken with the Hites because they sup- 
ported the cause of independence, who incited the In- 
dians against him is not known; but the result was a bru- 
tal massacre. Mrs. Hite was warned the night before by 
an Indian woman who was her friend. She passed the 
warning on to Jacob who did not believe it. The next 
morning Seminoles killed Jacob, Frances, his son, and 
his daughter Susan and burned the house in which they 
lay. Their daughter Eleanor was saved by the woman 
who had warned Frances. The Indians left immediately 
for Pensacola, Florida, taking with them the child 
Eleanor and some of the slaves. 

George Hite and Taverner Beale Jr. went to the 
scene but were unable to determine the identity of the 
killers or to find any clue to the fate of Eleanor. They 
returned to Virginia taking with them some of the ser- 
vants who had waited around their home. George con- 
tinued to search for his sister and years later, found that 
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she had been sold to the wife of an English officer in 
Pensacola who having no children of her own adopted 
her. When her brother found her he wanted to return 
her to Virginia with him, but she loved her adopted par- 
ents too much to agree to leave them. She remained 
with them until her death some years later of consump- 
tion, some said in Pensacola, others said in England. She 
was said to have inherited the blonde beauty of the 
Hites. 

The slaves whom Capt. George Hite and Taverner 
Beale Jr. brought back to Virginia with them were such 
painful reminders of the past that other members of the 
family took them. Maj. Isaac Hite bought a woman and 
her baby boy, who was half Indian. Aunt Hannah lived 
until 1826. Her boy grew up to be a troubled character 
known on the plantation as Indian Harry. He was taci- 
turn, kept to himself, and refused to do anything except 
occasionally help in the kitchen where his mother was 
assistant cook. From the time he was twelve or thirteen 
years old he would disappear with the first warm 
weather of spring and not be seen again until snow 
came. Then he would take his position in the corner of 
the large kitchen fireplace on a seat which other servants 
feared to take while he was present. He did little work 
beyond occasionally bringing in wood or water or help- 
ing with such kitchen tasks as peeling potatoes or pick- 
ing fowl. When about forty years old he disappeared in 
the spring and did not return. Some of the servants 
feared him, but Maj. Hite considered him irresponsible 
but harmless and permitted him to come or go or do as 
he pleased. 

In 1836 Dr. J. Hite Baldwin, surgeon in the U. S. 
Army, was stationed at Pensacola FL. He found a num- 
ber of the descendants of the servants who were car- 
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ried to Florida by the Seminoles and were then still 
called "Hite's negroes." They had a large admixture of 
Indian blood and were considered a "bad lot," being 
said to be more dishonest, thriftless, and brutal than the 
full-blooded Indian. 


[*] Isaac Hite (5-12-1723/9-18-1795) who mattied on 4- 
12-1745 Eleanor Eltinge = (4-29-1724/ 
11-10-1792), daughter of Cornelius Eltinge and 
Rebecca Van Meter, who had six children: 

[A] Ann Hite (1-18-1746/8-9-1816) who married James 
Buchanon of Falmouth VA. 

[B] Mary Hite (8-25-1748/1-2-1798) who married Dr. 
John McDonald. 

[C] Eleanor Hite (10-27-1750/10-24-1781) who mar- 
ried John Williams. 

[D] Rebecca Hite, b. 1-19-1754, who married Gen. 
William Aylette Boothe. 

[E] Isaac Hite Jr., b. 2-7-1758. 

[F] Sarah Hite, b. 10-19-1760, who married Gen. 
Jonathan Clark. 


[*] Abraham Hite (5-10-1729/1-17-1790) who married 
on 12-2 or 3-1751 Rebecca Van Meter (2/1809), 
daughter of Isaac Van Meter and Annetjie 
Wyncoop of Hampshire Co. VA, who had four 
children. 

[A] Isaac Hite 3-24-1753/2-22-1794). 

[B] Abraham Hite Jr. (10-25-1755/7-12-1832). 

[C] Joseph Hite (10-5-1757/2-15-1831). 

[D] George Henry Hite 3-18-1761 /8-28-1764). 


Isaac Hite, son of Abraham Hite, was a surveyor of 
considerable prominence in the early exploration and 
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settlement of Kentucky. He was a member of the ex- 
ploring party headed by Capt. Thomas Bullitt which on 
July 8, 1773, reached the Falls of the Ohio River and 
pitched camp above the old mouth of Beargrass Creek, 
retiring of a night to a shoal above Corn Island. Under 
warrants granted by Lord Dunmore they spent nearly 
six weeks exploring and surveying lands in what are now 
Jefferson and Bullitt Counties downstream from the 
Falls to Salt River and up that river to Bullitt's Lick. In 
August the Bullitt party is said to have laid out part of 
the plat for the present city of Louisville, according to 
Jacob Sandusky (or Sodowsky). It is not known with 
certainty whether Sandusky was a member of the party 
ot was at the Falls at the same time. It is said that Capt. 
(later Col.) James Harrod, who would later found 
Harrodsburg, Abraham "Abram" Hite Jr., and Jacob 
Sandusky descended the Ohio to the Falls by large ca- 
noes at this time and joined the party. 

In 1774 Isaac Hite engaged in surveying in what 
would become Fayette County. In May 1774 Capt. 
James Harrod, Abraham Hite Jr. (grandson of Yost 
Hite), Jacob Sandusky, James Sandusky, and thirty-seven 
other men descended the Ohio to the mouth of the 
Kentucky River and headed up that stream to what is 
now Mercer County where in June they lay off 
Harrodstown (later Oldtown, now Harrodsburg) and 
erected a number of cabins. In April 1775 settlements 
were made by the ‘Transylvania Company at 
Boonesboro in what is now Madison County, and by 
Virginians at Harrodsburg and the Boiling Spring in the 
present Mercer County, and at St. Asaph's in the present 
Lincoln County. 
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In his Hestory of Kentucky, Richard H. Collins de- 
sctibed in about 1874 evidence then still in existence of 
the early exploration of Warren County: 

"On the north side of Barren River about a quarter 
of a mile above the old Van Meter ferry and three miles 
from Bowling Green some beech trees are still standing 
which indicate the camping ground in June 1775 of an 
exploring party of thirteen from the new settlements at 
Harrodstown (now Harrodsburg) and Harrod's Station 
(both now in Mercer County). Of these eight became 
prominent in the settlement and wars of central 
Kentucky and one as a surveyor. One, H. Skaggs, had 
been with the 'Long Hunters' in 1770 to the southeast 
of this. These were probably the first white visitors to 
this county — who remained as long as ten days." 

"One tree has engraven on its bark, on the north 
side, the names of the thirteen persons. The letters were 
handsomely cut with some instrument adapted to the 
purpose. The highest name is some nine feet from the 
ground, the lowest four feet. They stand in the follow- 
ing order, beginning with the uppermost and descend- 
ing to the lowest, to wit: J. Newell or Neaville, E. Bulger, 
I. Hite, V. Harman, J. Jackman, W. Buchannon, A. 
Bowman, J. Drake, N. Nall, H. Skaggs, J. Bowman, Tho. 
Slaughter, J. Todd. The date is thus given: '1775, June Th 
13'S 

Two other similarly defaced trees are also described 
by Collins, one of which contained the names of I. 
Drake and Isaac Hite, each with the date 15 June 1775. 
Above these names was the date June 23, 1775. 

Abraham Hite, Isaac Hite, and Joseph Bowman are 
three of seven surveyors listed as working on Harrod's 
Creek on December 17, 1775. 
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On June 6 1776 George Rogers Clark moved to 
Kentucky, and he and John Gabriel "Jack" Jones, a 
young attorney, were elected at Harrodsburg to serve as 
agents of the settlement to the Virginia Assembly for 
the purpose of opposing the Transylvania Colony (es- 
tablished after a group of North Carolina citizens pur- 
chased from the Cherokee for ten thousand pounds the 
land bounded by the Ohio, Kentucky, and Cumberland 
Rivers and the Cumberland Mountains), encouraging 
Virginia to assert its claim to the Kentucky territory by 
organizing it as a county of Virginia, and providing sup- 
plies for the protection of the new forts. In all of this 
they were successful, procuring a grant of 500 pounds 
of powder from the Council of Virginia on which they 
took delivery on August 23, 1776, in Pittsburg. 

They brought the powder down the Ohio and con- 
cealed it at the Three Islands in what is now Lewis 
County about eleven miles above Limestone (Maysville). 
Col. John Todd and a party of men were sent after this 
powder under the guidance of Gabriel Jones. On 
December 25, 1776, near the Lower Blue Lick Indians 
attacked the party, killing Gabriel Jones, William 
Graden, and Josiah Dixon; and the expedition was aban- 
doned. On January 2, 1777, at Harrodsburg Col. James 
Harrod raised a company of thirty men to go after the 
powder. He succeeded in this mission, returning with 
the powder and successfully avoiding Indian encounter 
along the way. Isaac Hite was one of those who served 
on this force. 

Isaac Hite was one of two representatives for 
Lincoln County to the Virginia legislature in 1782. 
Abraham Hite Jr. was one of five representatives sent by 
Jefferson County to the convention held in Danville in 
1788 for the purpose of seeking statehood for 
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Kentucky. The name of Jacob Hite, brother of Isaac 
Hite and Abraham Hite Jr., appears less frequently in 
the land records of Kentucky, but he was also active in 
surveying the state in its early years of settlement. In his 
old age their father Abraham Hite Sr. and their mother 
moved from Virginia to join their children in Kentucky. 
There Rebecca outlived Abraham Sr. by nineteen years. 


[*] Joseph Hite, b. 1729, who had with his wife 
Elizabeth four children: 

[A] John Hite 

[B] William Hite 

[C] Ann Hite 

[D] Joseph Hite Jr, b. 1761, who purchased land in 
Logan Co. KY in 1817 and whose grandson: 

[DAA] George B. Hite married first, Nancy G. James, d. 
August 1876, daughter of Rev. John James and 
Mary "Polly" Poor an aunt of outlaws Jesse and 
Prank James, built a home in Logan Co. about 
1852 near Adairville on land settled by his grand- 
father, and had twelve or more children, includ- 
ing the following: 

[DAAA] Mary Hite who married Rufus Tulley. 

[DAAB] John W. Hite, b. 1846, who married on 
9-14-1869 in Robertson Co. TN Mildred Moore, 
settled near his parents near Adairsville, had 
twelve children, and moved to Ballard County in 
April 1883 and to McCracken Co. in 1889 to re- 
move from the James notoriety their children 
who were sworn never to tell that they were re- 
lated to Jesse and Frank James. 

[DAAC] Olive Hite who died when about sixteen years 
old. 

[DAAD] Irene Hite who died young, 
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[DAAE] Robert Woodson "Wood" Hite who was a 
member of the James-Younger gang and died 
when killed by Bob Ford in Missouri on 
12-4-1881. 

[DAAF] George T. Hite, a grocer who was crippled by 
curvature of the spine. 

[DAAG] Cornelia Hite who may have died young, 

[DAAH] Lucy Hite who married a Holloway. 

[DAAI] Henry Clay Hite who died when a baby. 

[DAAJ] Clarence Browder Hite (a.k.a. Jefferson Davis 
Hite) who was a member of the James-Younger 
gang, was arrested, imprisoned in Missouri in 
1882, and pardoned in 1883 because of failing 
health, and died a few weeks later. 


While Sarah E. Norris, formerly of Robertson Co. 
TN, was about sixteen years old and living near Red 
River in Logan Co. KY she became pregnant, allegedly 
by Clay Peck of Logan Co. KY, who had been having an 
affair with her for a year or more before their marriage 
on 2-22-1874. Her daughter was born on 8-2-1874, and 
Clay Peck died the following February. On 4-5-1877 
Mrs. Peck married George B. Hite. She was about 
twenty years old, thirty-seven years younger than 
George. 

"Jesse Woodson James was murdered on April 3, 
1882. A week later, on April 10, 1882, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal published an article about the James 
boys, their Hite family connection, and their visits to the 
Hite home in Logan County. The article stated that 
Sarah E. Hite...had a liaison with Jesse James, nephew 
of her husband's first wife, Nancy James Hite. 

"George B. and Sarah E. Hite filed a libel suit against 
the Courier-Journal for the defamation of Mrs. Hite's 
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character. This trial was covered by the Courier-Journal in 
articles published from March 20 through March 29, 
1883. 

"The April 1882 article and March 1883 coverage of 
the trial as printed in the Courier-Journal were reprinted 
in 1991 in a book George B. Hite's Lawsuit Against the 
Courier-Journal by Mary H. Christian of Paducah KY. 

According to their testimony, neither Sarah Norris 
nor her father was sure of her age. In response to the 
question: "In what year were you born" she replied: "In 
1857, I think it was." Whether this should be taken as 
evidence that the Norris family may have been less cog- 
nizant of their surroundings than one might normally 
expect or that they may have been seeking to conceal 
the age at which she became sexually active is not clear. 
Testimony indicated that while living in the Springfield 
TN area Sarah may have been promiscuous as early as 
the age of thirteen, as was also her older sister. A cousin 
of Sarah who testified to having had sexual intercourse 
with her (as did two other men, one married) also admit- 
ted to have gotten her older sister pregnant, being 
forced to marry her by the girl's father and brother, and 
subsequently having the marriage set aside as not having 
been entered into voluntarily. 

That the Hite children had objected to the marriage 
of their father to Sarah Peck was uncontested (Two 
daughters had moved out of the Hite home.), however 
defense testimony suggested that the objection of the 
children was based on their feeling that it was too soon 
after the death of their mother, the difference in the 
ages of the two parties, and their finding the Norris 
family unacceptable, but not the reputation of Sarah 
Peek, 
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Various hearsay testimony indicated that Wood Hite 
had become concerned about the number of men com- 
ing to the Hite home to see Sarah, that he believed that 
Sarah was having an affair with a neighbor named 
Charlie Hibbs and that a black man referred to as John 
Tabor or Turner who was employed on the Hibbs farm 
was catrying notes from Sarah to Charlie, that in an ef- 
fort to intercept such a note Wood shot and killed 
Turner in the Hite yard. In November 1881 Sarah swore 
out a warrant charging Wood Hite with the murder in 
October 1881 of Turner. 

Previously Wood Hite and Dick Liddell (or Little) 
had fought a duel in the Hite yard over Hite's charges 
that Liddell had cheated him and Jesse James in the divi- 
sion of their spoils. Numerous shots were fired; all 
missed. Liddell was said to have been among the group 
of men who came to arrest Wood on Sarah's warrant. 
Wood was taken under guard to Adairsville; and while 
the guard was in the front of a store, Wood walked out 
the back. 

Wood had previously threatened the life of Sarah, 
and she left the Hite home in fear and did not return. 
Three weeks later, on 12-4-1881, Wood Hite was killed 
by Bob Ford in Missouri, allegedly in an incident involv- 
ing Dick Liddell. On April 3, 1882 Bob Ford murdered 
Jesse James, supposedly in order to collect the reward 
offered by the governor of Missouri. 

No satisfactory evidence was produced at the trial to 
suggest that there was any validity to the charge of a 
sexual relationship existing between Jesse James and 
Sarah Hite, however the verdict was for the defendant 
newspaper because of the bad reputation of Mrs. Hite. 

The Hite libel suit against the Courier-Journal gives 
profound insight into the progress which has been 
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made over a period of more than a century in proper 
understanding by the courts and by the citizens of this 
country of what constitutes fair treatment of the parties 
to a judicial case. 

There was little fairness in this case. The judge per- 
mitted testimony day after day which was little or noth- 
ing more than hearsay. The defendant newspaper estab- 
lished beyond question that Mrs. Hite was viewed by a 
number of people as being of less than satisfactory 
character, largely because of having had a child con- 
ceived out of wedlock. It established, by testimony of 
people who were themselves possibly of dubious repu- 
tation, that at an early date in her life she was more pro- 
miscuous than was acceptable in that period. It asserted 
but failed to establish that Mrs. Hite had behaved in a 
less than exemplary manner after her marriage, an asser- 
tion which was somewhat convincing, It utterly failed to 
prove that a sexual relationship had ever existed be- 
tween Mrs. Hite and Jesse James, and the Hite response 
denying the allegation was far more credible than the 
original assertion. Indeed on this point the Hite's claim 
of slander appears to have been justified. It was the Hite 
testimony that Jesse James had been in the Hite home 
on only three occasions of one night each after the sec- 
ond marriage of George Hite and that Mrs. Hite did not 
see him on a personal basis on those occasions. The de- 
fense stated that Mrs. Hite had used the name of Jesse 
James in her defense while seeking the arrest of Wood 
Hite, claiming Jesse to be her special friend. Mrs. Hite 
swore that she had never done so. 

Many lies were told in the trial, probably on both 
sides. The jury found for the defendant on the basis that 
Mrs. Hite had a bad reputation, a bad reputation which 
as far as the trial in Louisville was concerned appears to 
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have been based to a considerable extent on slanderous 
and largely hearsay testimony which would, one hopes, 
never be allowed in court today. 
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The Stephens Family 


Peter Stephens Sr. was born in 1690 or a little earlier 
(probably in Germany). It is known that there was a 
Peter Stephens living near Kingston, Rockland County, 
New York, in 1711. About 1717 there were individuals 
named Stephens living in New Jersey, and the Court 
Records of Frederick County, Virginia show that Lewis 
Stephens Sr. had some close friends in Salem County, 
New Jersey. In 1728 there were people named Stephens 
living near Germantown, Pennsylvania, where Peter 
Stephens is believed to have married in 1730. Since this 
is substantially the same route followed by Jost Hite, and 
since Peter Stephens Sr. was so closely identified with 
Jost Hite after 1732, it is presumed that he may have 
come to this country with Hite or become acquainted 
with him soon after arriving in New York. 

Peter Stephens Sr. married Maria Christina 
Rittenhouse of Germantown, Pennsylvania. There is a 


tradition in the Stephens family that Peter had a previ- 
ous marriage with Mary Lewis, that his eldest son Lewis 
Stephens Sr. was a child of that union, and that the first 
name of the son was chosen to honor the family name 
of the mother. 

When Jost Hite settled on Opequon Creek, Peter 
Stephens traveled a few miles farther south and settled 
on Crooked Run, near which he founded the town of 
Stephensburg, Orange (after 1743 Frederick) County 
VA. (Stephensburg is now Stephens City, a small com- 
munity near the northern end of the Shenandoah Valley 
which had a population of 1,186 on the 1990 census.) 

On October 3, 1734, he received a patent from Jost 
Hite, 674 acres of land adjoining Hite, and on 
November 10, 1752, he secured 572 acres adjoining his 
own patent. From the date of founding of Frederick 
County there are numerous deeds from Peter Stephens 
Sr. and his descendants recorded in the County records. 
Peter Stephens Sr. died in 1757, leaving his large estate 
to his wife, Maria Christina Rittenhouse Stephens, his 
four sons: 
¢ Lewis Stephens Sr. 
¢ Lawrence Stephens 
¢ Peter Stephens Jr. 

* Henry Stephens 


and his three daughters: 


* Maria Christina Stephens 
¢ Mary Magdalena Stephens 
¢ Margaret Stephens 


The family of Peter Stephens and its descendants 
has been studied exhaustively in an eight hundred page 
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book by Dan Voorhees Stephens, published in 1936 and 
revised in 1940. Because a widely accepted local tradi- 
tion has attributed the origin of the Stephens family in 
the United States to three brothers who came together 
from Germany and whose descendants populated dif- 
ferent states, a tradition which does not seem to be 
backed up by solid genealogical records, I have included 
in this work a complete listing of the descendants of 
Peter Stephens through the third generation, or in some 
cases the fourth generation. Since these tended to be 
very prolific people, this coverage is long and fairly dif- 
ficult reading; and since many Wright descendants who 
will be interested in this book are not Stephens descen- 
dants also, I have concluded that this is not the place to 
give the complete coverage of the early Stephens family. 
I have accordingly placed this record in Appendix D. 
Like the coverage of the family of William Robert 
Briggs in Appendix C it is a description of people who 
are for the most part not the ancestors of those for 
whom this book is designed. Nevertheless these two 
family accounts together give far greater insight into the 
patterns of settlement of the Midwest than can be 
found in any narrative restricted to our direct ancestors 
alone, and the scattered anecdotes about the lives of 
some of these people occasionally provide acutely re- 
vealing insight into the lives of the people of their time. 


[*] Lawrence Stephens (ca. 1722/1776), second son of 
Peter Stephens Sr. and Maria Christina 
Rittenhouse, had two children by his first wife 
(whose name is not known) 

[A] Peter Stephens (ca. 1746/ca. 1790) who did not 
matty. 
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[B] John Stephens (ca. 1748 Frederick Co. VA/ 
3-17-1819 Preble Co. OH) who married on 
3-9-1779 Jeanette Vance in Shenandoah Co. VA, 
moved in 1804 to Sullivan Co. TN (county seat 
Kingsport) and again in fall 1809 to Preble Co. 
OH, and had twelve children. 

[*] Lawrence Stephens had eight children by his second 
wife Mary Bowman, daughter of George 
Bowman and Anna Maria (Hite) Bowman. 

[C] George William Stephens (ca. 1754/1789), a bache- 
lor, who was Deputy Sheriff of Lincoln Co. KY 
under his uncle Sheriff Johannes "John" 
Bowman and who may have been named for 
George William Fairfax, nephew of Lord 
Fairfax. 

[D] Mary Stephens, who married Henry Earnest, moved 
first to North Carolina, then in 1769 to Sullivan 
Co. TN, and had in 1940 descendants in Green 
Co. TN, and had at least one child. 

[DA] Felix Earnest, a minister. 

[E] Sarah Stephens, b. about 1758, who married a 
Bowman, probably a first cousin. 

[F] Jacob Stephens (9-2-1759/1-10-1841), whose first 
wife Anne Warren was the mother of all of his 
thirteen children. 


Jacob Stephens was a veteran of one year's military 
service during the Revolutionary War. He moved from 
Stephensburg VA to Fort Warren, Lincoln Co. KY in 
about 1780, was a planter who owned numerous slaves 
and at one time owned nearly 2,000 acres of land on 
Clover Creek in Jefferson Co. KY, and made his home 
in Christian Co. KY., as shown by an old deed conveying 
to Isaac Stephens his one-fourth part of the 1,000 acres 
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of land left by George William Stephens to his brothers 
Jacob, Isaac, Joseph Lawrence, and Bryan Martin. The 
deed is dated 9-14-1816 and is signed by Jacob and his 
wife Anne and witnessed by Harvey, Warren, and 
Susannah Stephens. After the death of his wife Anne he 
married second, on 12-2-1820 Elizabeth Mencer James 
(1-2-1773/1860). He apparently followed his children to 
Missouri in his old age since his application for a 
Revolutionary War pension was filed in Madison Co. 
MO, granted, and began March 4, 1831. 


[G] Adam Stephens, b. about 1760, who is believed to 
have died young. 

[H] Isaac Stephens (ca. 1762/1831) who married first 
Mary Jane Wright, daughter of Thomas Wright 
and Elizabeth McGehee, and had eight children 
and married second Catherine Comain Briggs, 
which union was childless (See next section: 
"The Family of Isaac Stephens.") 

[I] Joseph Lawrence Stephens (4-12-1764 Shenandoah 
Co. VA/2-14-1848 Ruddell's Mills, Bourbon Co. 
KY) who married first, Nancy Shackleford who 
had five children, and married second, Lucy 
Garrard who had fourteen children. 


Weeks after marrying Nancy Shackleford in Virginia 
Joseph Lawrence Stephens moved to Kentucky, accom- 
panied by four other families, and settled at Ruddell's 
Mills in Bourbon County. He operated the first farm in 
Bourbon County with fifty slaves which he brought with 
him from Virginia. His home was built from brick 
brought with him from Virginia and boards from local 
timber. Following the death of Nancy he married Lucy 
Garrard, niece of Kentucky Governor James Garrard. 
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He was a soldier in the Revolutionary War and was with 
his mother an Executor of the estate of his brother 
George William Stephens. (Some sources have reported 
Executors Joseph Stephens and Lawrence Stephens; 
they are wrong.) His nineteen children and more than 
one hundred grandchildren contributed strongly to the 
spread of the Stephens family over the United States. 


[H] Bryan Martin Stephens (1767 Shenandoah Co. 
VA/7-19-1847 Frederick Co. VA) who was 
named for Thomas Bryan Martin, nephew of 
Lord Fairfax, and who married in 1788 Amma 
Sims (D. V. Stephens said Emma and did not 
know her maiden name of Sims.) (1771 South 
Carolina/9-22-1849 Stephensburg VA) who had 
fourteen children. 


The will of Peter Stephens Sr. left to his wife during 
her life his personal property, his mansion house, and 
twenty-five acres of land to devolve upon his oldest son 
Lewis Stephens, or the heirs of Lewis, upon her death 
provided that Lewis pay to each of the daughters of 
Peter Stephens Sr., Maria Christina, Maria Magdalena, 
and Margaret, the sum of ten pounds. It left to his sec- 
ond son Lawrence Stephens 225 acres of land which he 
had previously leased to Lawrence, to his third son Peter 
Stephens Jr. 200 acres of land which he had previously 
leased to Peter, and to his fourth and youngest son 
Henry Stephens the 300 acres of land upon which 
Henry was living. In addition he left to his oldest son a 
tract of 400 acres for the price of forty pounds, such 
money to be divided among the four sons equally. The 
will was dated 4-28-1757 and presented to the Frederick 
County Court for probate on 12-6-1757. Named in the 
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will as executors were Peter's wife Maria Christina, who 
declined to serve in that capacity, and his sons Lewis and 
Lawrence. 

Lawrence Stephens, son of Peter Stephens Sr., was 
born in about 1722, probably in New Jersey or 
Pennsylvania. He purchased a 225 acre tract from his 
father April 4, 1745, and on August 4, 1747 became a 
naturalized citizen of the colony of Virginia. His first 
wife died, probably about 1749 after having two sons, 
Peter and John; and he married his second wife Mary 
Bowman about 1752. 

Stephens family names appear on a number of peti- 
tions to the state legislature concerning the governing 
of Frederick County: Lawrence Stephens Sr., Robert 
Stephens, and Lewis Stephens Sr. in 1779; Joseph 
Stephens in 1786; Lewis Stephens, J.P, (Justice of 
Peace?) in 1790; Lewis Stephens Sr. and Thomas Wright 
in 1792; Lewis and Brian H. [M.?] in 1796; Lewis and 
Bryan M. in a petition concerning Stephensburg in 
1799; and an offer by Lewis of 2 1/2 acres of land for 
an academy at Stephensburg in 1808. 

Lawrence Stephens died in 1776. For several reasons 
his will is quoted in its entirety: 


"In the name of God, Amen. I, Lawrence 
Stephens, of Frederick County and Colony of 
Virginia, being well in body and of perfect 
mind and memory, thanks be to God for the 
same, but calling to mind the uncertainty of 
this life and that all men must die, do this tenth 
day of July, in the year of our Lord, 1773, 
make and publish this my last Will and 
Testament in the manner following, that is to 
say, IMPRIMIS, I commend my soul to 
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Almighty God and my body I commit to the 
earth to be decently buried by and at the dis- 
cretion of my Executrix and Executors here- 
inafter named, and as for my worldly estate, I 
dispose thereof as followeth: that is to say, I 
do first appoint all my debts and funeral ex- 
penses to be paid out of my real and personal 
estate, that is to say, I desire and order that two 
tracts of land lying on the westerly side of 
Shenandoah River on the drains of Crooked 
Run in the county aforesaid, be sold by my Ex- 
ecuttix and Executors, to-wit: one of said 
tracts containing 463 acres as appears by his 
Lordship's deed dated the 3rd day of January, 
in the year of our Lord, 1755. The other tract, 
containing 550 acres as appears by deed afore- 
said, dated the 27th day of July, 1772. Also two 
lots in the town of Stephensburg, formerly be- 
longing to Frederick Shively, which tracts and 
lots I desire them to be sold by my Executrix 
and Executors within six months after my de- 
cease. In case the above tracts doth discharge 
all my lawful debts, I will and order that none 
of my personal estate shall be sold. If the said 
tracts and lots, when sold, do sell for more 
than what will discharge my debts, I desire that 
it may be divided amongst the under named 
legatees. 


"ITEM, I give to my wife all my movable 
estate and household furniture together with 
the plantation which joins the town of 
Stephensburg, containing 225 acres, for and 
during the time and term of nine whole years 
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from my decease, it being for and in consider- 
ation of maintaining, clothing, schooling and 
raising up the legatees of her own body. And 
at the expiration of the above time or term, 
the said plantation with half of the household 
furniture and moveable estate be given unto 
my son George William with the heredita- 
ments and appurtenances, also 200 pounds 
which is in the hands of Lawyer Jones in order 
to assist him to discharge a mortgage which 
my Lord Fairfax has upon said tract of land, 
the third part of the place excepted for the use 
of my wife during her natural life, also one of 
the Negros, either male or female, kind which 
she sees cause to choose, which negro I leave 
her to dispose of as she pleases. 


"What negros I have, with their increase, I 
will and desire they may be sold by my Ex- 
ecutrix and Executors at the expiration of the 
above term of nine years, the amount of 
which sales are to be equally divided amongst 
my sons Peter, John, Jacob, Isaac, Joseph 
Lawrence, and Bryan Martin. Also a tract of 
land lying and being in the county aforesaid 
near the Sugar Hill, with all of its tenements 
and appurtenances unto the above named 
legatees. 


"ITEM - I give and devise to my said wife, 
the house which I now live in with all the lots, 
outhouses and buildings thereon erected and 
built, also Carvers Lot, during her natural life, 
and at the expiration of her natural life, I de- 
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site that the same may be sold and the amount 
of the same to be divided between my sons, 
Jacob, Isaac, Joseph Lawrence and Bryan 
Martin. 


"ITEM - I will and devise that my son 
George William shall pay unto each of the fol- 
lowing legatees the different sums hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say, to pay to my son 
Peter, ten pounds current money; my son John 
ten pounds; my daughter Mary, ten pounds; 
my daughter Sarah, ten pounds; also my son 
Jacob, forty pounds; Isaac, forty pounds; 
Joseph Lawrence, forty pounds and Bryan 
Martin, forty pounds, to be paid as above by 
my son George William at the end and term 
of nine years after my decease and if any of 
said sons and daughters shall happen to die 
before they come to the age of 21 years, I de- 
sire the herein willed to them may be equally 
divided amongst the several legatees herein 
mentioned, and lastly, I do hereby make and 
constitute, nominate and appoint, her, my said 
wife, Mary Stephens, together with Col. John 
Hite, David Brown and Joseph Smith of 
Maryland, joint Executrix and Executors of 
this my last Will and Testament, desiring them 
to take upon themselves the execution of the 
same and to see the same duly and truly per- 
formed and also reasonable expenses, costs 
and charges as they, my said trustees, shall be 
at or expend in the execution of this my Will 
and the trust in them repose, shall be from 
time to time paid, borne and discharged out of 
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my said estate. In witness thereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal the day and year 
above written. 


Signed in the presence of us 
JOSEPH HOLMES 

JOSEPH STEPHENS 

JOHN EMMITT 

ROBERT THROCKMORTON 
ISAAC ZANE 


His 
Lawrence X Stephens (Seal) 
Mark 


At a Court held for Frederick County the 
5th day of November, 1776, this last Will and 
testament of Lawrence Stephens, deceased, 
was proved and ordered to be recorded, and 
on the motion of Mary Stephens, Executrix 
herein named, who made oath according to 
Law, Certificate is granted her for obtaining a 
probate thereof in due form, she with security 
having entered into and acknowledged bond 
conditioned as the law directs. 


By the Court, J. A. Keith, Clerk. 


When an apple tree is grown from seed, it does not 


reproduce itself entirely true to form; however through 
the budding process trees may be reproduced identical 
in form to the original. At some time in the early history 
of the Stephens family in Virginia an apple of excep- 
tional flavor and quality was found on the farm which 
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Peter Stephens had settled and was called the Pippin ap- 
ple; and it became customary for farmers to come from 
great distances to procure scions from this tree with the 
result that Pippin apples became common and famous 
in this part of Virginia. The Virginia apple industry was 
to a considerable extent originally based on this apple 
which received international renown when Queen 
Victoria was so pleased with it that she waived all restric- 
tions against its importation into England. 

The first serious effort toward settling the State of 
Kentucky was made in 1775. Support for this effort by 
the State of Virginia was shown the following year when 
it dissolved on 12-31-1776 Fincastle County and desig- 
nated the western part of its territory as Kentucky 
County. John "Johannes" Bowman was appointed the 
first military Governor of the County of Kentucky. 
Growth of population in the new county was so rapid 
that in May 1780 Virginia divided it into three counties: 
Fayette, Lincoln, and Jefferson. 

At the first (February 1781) Court meeting of 
Lincoln County, Kentucky, the first act of the court was 
the administration of the Oath of Allegiance to the 
Commonwealth, the Oath of a Justice of the peace, and 
the Oath of a Commissioner of Oyer and Terminer by 
Benjamin Logan and John Cowan to Sheriff John 
Bowman after which the Sheriff administered these 
same oaths to Benjamin Logan, John Cowan, John 
Kennedy, John Logan, Hugh McGary, William Craig, 
and Stephen Trigg, these Justices of the peace also con- 
stituting the Commission of Oyer and Terminer for the 
Trials of Slaves. Thereafter Abraham Bowman, Isaac 
Hite, William McBride, William McAfee, and James 
Estile were also sworn in as Justices of the peace, and 
George William Stephens was sworn in as Deputy 
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Sheriff to which he had been appointed by his uncle, 
Sheriff John Bowman. 

The will of George William Stephens, dated 
December 24, 1784, appears to have been probated in 
Mercer County, Kentucky, on April 28, 1789, listing as 
heirs his mother, Mary Bowman Stephens, his previ- 
ously mentioned brothers and half-brother and two sis- 
ters Mary Earnest and Sarah Bowman. (It might seem 
logical to assume that Sarah Stephens had married a first 
cousin; but, if so, it was not the son of John Bowman, 
who left only one son, a bachelor.) It is not known what 
the cause of death of George William Stephens may 
have been. He died unmarried at the (estimated) age of 
thirty-five. 
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The Family of Isaac Stephens 


Since the date of birth of Isaac Stephens is a matter 
of some consequence, it is worth noting that Geraldine 
Sanders Smith in her application for membership in the 
DAR gave a birth date of about 1762 for Isaac, and Pat 
Record has a date of birth of Isaac of 1752 which she 
copied from a book in Bowling Green which compiled 
cemetery inscriptions in Warren County. (She did not 
see the stone herself.) I am accepting the 1762 date on 
the assumption that 1752 is an incorrect rendering of 
the inscription on the grave stone since this date would 
have made Isaac the oldest son of Lawrence and Mary 
Stephens which contradicts the order of listing of the 
sons in the will of Lawrence, while a date of bitth of 
1762 would be consistent with the order of naming the 
sons in the will. The grave stone of his wife Mary Jane 
was too damaged to read one numeral in her date of 
death, so it is entirely possible that his stone may have 


also been partially illegible. Dan Voorhees Stephens 
gives about 1763. 

In the winter of 1783-4 Col. (Turner?) Morehead, 
Isaac Stephens, David Briggs, and Thomas Wright trav- 
eled down the Ohio River to the Falls, bearing furniture 
later treasured as family heirlooms and southward to 
Bardstown where they are alleged to have settled. We do 
not know how these young men from homes so far sep- 
arated got together, but it is quite possible that they may 
have served in the army together, perhaps the other 
three of them under Col. Morehead. All of the four 
later moved south, though others of the Briggs and 
Morehead families did settle in Nelson County. 

One attraction which might have taken Isaac south 
to Warren County might have been the opening up of 
the land around Bowling Green by government grants 
to Revolutionary War veterans. One attraction of ac- 
cepting a government grant in Warren County as op- 
posed to remaining in Bardstown was that early land 
claims in Kentucky were so overlapping that it often 
took many years and extended court action to settle the 
resulting contested titles. A government grant would 
have been more likely to be a surveyed grant of land 
with a clear undisputed title. 

Isaac received in his own right a grant of forty acres 
for service as a soldier in the Revolutionary War and is 
also said to have owned another tract of 1,400 acres 
which was located within the Military Survey set apart 
by the State of Virginia in the County of Kentucky for 
her soldiers who gave service in the Revolution. 

Records exist of a military grant of land abbreviated 
as follows in Linnie Wright Barrett's Book 5 of Wright 
and associated family records: "Mary Stevens and 
Joseph Lawrence Stephens - May 2_,1790, - 1000 a. Beg. 
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on bank of Big Barren, etc." This land is apparently the 
grant to the late George William Stephens which was 
being received by his Executors: his mother Mary 
Stephens who was in Virginia and his brother Joseph 
Lawrence Stephens who had moved to Ruddell's Mills 
in Bourbon County KY. 

The abstract of the action carried out by another 
Warren County deed, dated 11-7-1808 is quoted in full 
as follows: 


7 Nov. 1808 WMSON GAITWOOD, 
HENRY DISEON, LAMOND M 
HUBBARD, THOMPSON BRIGGS, AND 
GEORGE MOOR, Commissioners ap- 
pointed to divide a tract which JACOB 
REESE Decd. had, to Mary Stephens, 
Fredrick Co. VA, and Joseph Laurence 
Stephens, Burbon Co. KY, Executors of 
GEORGE WILLIAM STEPHENS, Decd. 
1400 acres involved, on the bank of Big 
Barren River, and 300 acres hereby conveyed. 
Wit: None listed. 


It seems from this abstract that the estate of the late 
Jacob Reese owed money to the estate of the late 
George William Stephens, that the Reese estate con- 
tained 1400 acres on the bank of Big Barren River, and 
that the appointed Commissioners concluded that 300 
of those acres should be conveyed to Mary Stephens 
and Joseph Laurence Stephens, acting as Executors of 
the estate of the late George William Stephens, to sat- 
isfy the indebtedness. It would then have been the re- 
sponsibility of the Stephens Executors to divide that 
which had been conveyed to them among the heirs of 
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George William Stephens. Perhaps Jacob Reese bought 
some, but not necessarily all, of the land in the George 
William Stephens land grant and was unable to pay for 
it within his lifetime, so that some part of it had to be 
repossessed upon his death. 

In the second document the name of Mary 
Stephens is spelled correctly, not Stevens; but Laurence 
is either misspelled by the court or misread by those 
who wrote and published the abstract. 

Three major events occurred in the life of Isaac 
Stephens in the decade of the 1880's: the trip to the 
Falls of the Ohio in 1783-4, his move to Warren County 
to accept a military grant there, and his marriage on May 
12, 1788, to Mary Jane Wright in Cumberland County, 
Virginia. The exact sequence of these events is not 
clear; nor is it clear how he ever met Mary Jane since 
Isaac grew up in Frederick County about one hundred 
fifty miles due north of Cumberland County where 
Mary Jane Wright and her brother Josiah McGehee 
Wright lived. The problem in interpreting these events 
is that we do not know how often brave single young 
men were willing to hazard the risks of exploratory trips 
to the Kentucky Territory with subsequent return home 
to Virginia before settling there. 

The turn of events seems to suggest that there may 
have been more than one such trip involved. If the 
Thomas Wright with whom Isaac made the trip down 
the Ohio was a nephew of the Thomas Wright of 
Cumberland Co., then it is possible that Isaac and 
Thomas may have returned to Virginia together, per- 
haps on a visit or because of being unwilling to remain 
in Bardstown, perhaps to call upon family influence in 
Virginia to help secure government grants in Warren 
County. If so, then after Thomas visited in Isaac's home 
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in Frederick County, Isaac may have joined Thomas for 
a trip to Cumberland County to meet his family and may 
have met there Mary Jane Wright, a first cousin of 
Thomas, courted, and eventually married her. 

In 1789 George William Stephens died. How soon 
did Isaac and Mary Jane make the move back to 
Kentucky after their marriage? Dan Voorhees Stephens 
said that their second child Thomas Lawrence was born 
in the family home on the Barren River near Bowling 
Green February 19, 1790, but then he also erroneously 
stated that their first child Elizabeth was born in Warren 
County in about 1786, two years before Isaac and Mary 
Jane married. 

It seems plausible that Isaac and George William 
may have each been authorized land grants for their 
Revolutionary War service at about the same time, 
sometime around 1786 or 1787, and in the same area, 
Warren County, that Isaac moved to Warren County and 
claimed his land grant but that George William's com- 
mitments in Lincoln (later Mercer?) County may have 
delayed his taking final action on his grant until his 
death suspended the process, leaving his Executors to 
take that action for his estate. 

If this is correct, then Isaac did not move to Warren 
County to buy out the interests of his brothers but in- 
stead may have bought out the interests of the other 
heirs because he was the only family member there. (His 
brother Jacob was living in Christian County KY by 
1785, Joseph Lawrence was in Bourbon County, and 
Bryan Martin was in Virginia. Full settlement of the es- 
tate of George William took many years.) It seems to 
follow that the arrival time of Isaac in Warren County 
may have occurred several years before the death of 
George William. It is possible that only after courting 
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her and returning to Kentucky to secure his land and 
prepare a home to receive his bride did he return to 
Virginia to marry her, in which case Isaac and Mary Jane 
would have set out to return to Kentucky soon after the 
wedding, If so, Elizabeth could have been born early in 
1789 in Warren County, leaving time for Thomas 
Lawrence to be born there in 1790 and all subsequent 
children to be born there also, as D. V. Stephens indi- 
cates. 

It has been previously noted that an old deed exists, 
dated 9-14-1816, by which Jacob Stephens conveyed to 
his brother Isaac Stephens Jacob's one-fourth part of 
the 1,000 acres of land left by George William Stephens. 
The deed is signed by Jacob and his wife Anne and wit- 
nessed by Harvey, Warren, and Susannah Stephens. 
Isaac has been said to have bought three-fourths of the 
land grant made to George William and made his home 
on it. If the one-fourth part which he inherited is added 
to the purchase from Jacob Stephens and the 300 acre 
Reese repossession, this would account for approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the grant. 

A sister of Mary Jane Wright Stephens also made 
the move from Virginia to Bowling Green a few years 
after Mary Jane and Isaac did. Sarah Wright was born to 
Thomas and Elizabeth McGehee Wright on January 9, 
1774, and married Benjamin Cullin on January 27, 1794. 
They moved to Warren County, Kentucky, not later than 
1802, the year that Benjamin Cullin was appointed by 
the Warren County Court to survey the road from 
Warren Court House to Stewart's Ferry. They were fol- 
lowed shortly after by Josiah McGehee Wright, brother 
of Mary Jane Stephens and Sarah Cullin, who in 1805 
bought land adjacent to the Cullins. 
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[*] Isaac Stephens (1762 Frederick Co. VA/between Jan. 
17, 1831, and the March Term of Court 1831, 
Warren Co. KY) [+ on farm on Barren River 
neat Bowling Green] married on May 12, 1788, 
in Cumberland County VA Mary Jane Wright (7- 
3-1767/8-13-1803 or 1804 Warren Co. KY) [+ 
on farm on Barren River near Bowling Green], 
daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth McGehee 
Wright, who was survived by eight children. 
Isaac Stephens subsequently married on 
12-20-1805 in Warren Co. KY Catherine 
Cummins Briggs, who had no children by him. 
Descendants of Isaac Stephens and Mary Jane 
Wright were: 

[A] Elizabeth Stephens who married James O'Neal. 

[B] Thomas Lawrence Stephens (2-19-1790 Frederick 
Co. VA/4-18-1890 Warren Co. KY) who mar- 
ried on 9-17-1817 Charlotty Briggs (the grand- 
daughter of William Robert Briggs and daughter 
of David Briggs, (10-23-1760  Virginia/ 
9-22-1835 Logan Co. KY) and Margaret Crawley 
(1-19-1769/11-23-1856 Warren Co. KY) who 
had nine children: 

[BA] Isaac Stephens, b. 8-30-1818, who married Sarah J. 
Hines. 

[BB] Margaret Briggs Stephens, b. 10-22-1820, who 
married in Warren Co. KY on 4-10-1839 Dr. 
Daniel Stephens (2-13-1796/9-30-1856 Warren 
Co. KY of cholera) [+ Thomas L. Stephens 
Cem., Warren Co. KY], and had four sons listed 
on the 1850 Census and four sons and a daugh- 
ter in an almost consistent listing by Dan V. 
Stephens. 
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[BBA] Henry Clay Stephens, b. 1839-40 (census). 

[BBB] Garrett B. Stephens, according to Dan V. 
Stephens, or George Stephens, b. 1841-2 (cen- 
sus). 

[BBC] Thomas L. Stephens, b. 1843-4 (census), who 
was a bachelor. 

[BBD] Benjamin Franklin Stephens  (7-7-1845/ 
12-20-1861). 

[BBE] Mary Eleo Stephens (11-12-1852/3-25-1853). 

[BC] David Briggs Stephens (8-30-1823/9-23-1880) [+ 
Fairview] who married Elizabeth Ford 
(2-14-1827 /3-21-1891), lived near Green Castle 
KY, and had three children: 

[BD] Charles B. Stephens (7-4-1825/1881) [+ Fairview] 
who matried Camilia Mitchel (1837/ca. 1870) [+ 
Fairview] who had three children: 

[BE] Abraham Bowman Stephens, (6-19-1827 Warren 
Co. KY/3-14-1891 Kissimee FL) [+ Fairview] 
who married on 10-6-1864 Josephine Dorothy 
Lucas (9-2-1833 Warren Co. KY/9-20-1890 
Warren Co. KY) who had one child Ora Susan 
Stephens (1-18-1866 Warren Co. KY/ 
10-27-1936 Warren Co. KY) who married on 11- 
27-1884 in Warren Co. KY Charles Gorin 
Davenport (5-6-1862 Warren Co. KY/1-18-1937 
Warren Co. KY), son of William H. Davenport 
(11-15-1835 Warren Co. KY/1-24-1917 Warren 
Co. KY) who married on 12-16-1858 Georgia 
Ann Benton (10-27-1840 Warren Co. KY/1927 
Warren Co. KY). 


Abraham Bowman Stephens made a trip to 
California in 1849, going by way of South America. On 
the return home while coming through Death Valley, 
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the men were so hungry that they killed a pack mule and 
ate it. He later became very wealthy but was crippled 
from an injury to his leg and did little work thereafter. 
He made his home on the farm on which he was born. 


[BF] Thomas Lawrence Stephens Jr. 9-14-1829/ 10-28- 
1900) [+ Fairview] who did not marry but lived 
with his brother Abraham B. Stephens and later 
his niece Ora S. Davenport. 

[BG] Mary Jane Stephens, b. 4-25-1831, who married on 
5-1-1849 James Harvey Lewis and had three chil- 
dren. 

[BH] John Wesley Stephens (9-2-1833/October 1910), 
who married first, a Mrs. Terry, widow of John 
Terry, and after her death married second, 
Josephine Austin of Logansport, Butler Co. KY, 
who lived with him on part of the Isaac 
Stephens farm inherited from his father Thomas 
Lawrence Stephens until his death, after which 
Josephine Stephens married his second cousin 
Webster Wright, son of Thomas Briges Wright. 

[BI] William Thompson Stephens  (2-9-1837/ 
10-2-1864), who was shot and killed by Union 
soldiers who thought, because he refused to an- 
swet questions about who had passed along the 
road, that he was shielding a Rebel. 


Thomas Lawrence Stephens was said to have taken 
the produce of his land down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans many times and returned on foot. He was said 
to be able to walk sixty-six miles from Nashville to 
Bowling Green in one day. He was a government con- 
tractor on Brown's Lock and was one of the largest 
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landowners in Warren County. He lived to be one hun- 
dred years old. 


[C] Sarah W. "Sallie" Stephens, (ca. 1792/? Washington 
Co. MO) who married her cousin George W. 
Stephens, son of Joseph Lawrence Stephens, on 
10-12-1810. 

[D] Mary "Polly" Stephens (4-14-1795 Warren Co./ 
4-24-1865 Madison Co. MO) who martried her 
first cousin Gabriel Jones Stephens (2-26-1789 
Christian Co. KY /12-3-1865 Madison Co. MO), 
son of Jacob Stephens, on 9-15-1817. 

[E] Susannah Stephens (ca. 1797 Warren Co./? Warren 
Co.) who married on 10-14-1818 her first cousin 
William W. Stephens, son of Jacob Stephens. 

[F] Harvey Stephens (ca. 1798 Warren Co./3-19-1853 
Graves Co.) who settled in or near Fancy Farm, 
whose wife was named Charlotte, and whose 
children include: 

[FA] Isaac N. Stephens, b. about 1830, who married 
first, on 2-9-1854 Elizabeth Ann Wilson 
(11-7-1833/12-30-1854) [+ Palestine Church 
Cem.], daughter of Samuel Wilson (5-15-1785/ 
6-3-1861) and Isabelle Davis Wilson (9-6-1795/ 
3-13-1859), who had a daughter. 

[FAA] Elizabeth Ann Stephens, b. 12-20-1854. 

[FA] and who then married second, on 11-26-1855 
Rachel F. Wilson (11-12-1838/2-8-1859), the sis- 
ter of his first wife, who had a daughter: 

[FAB] Frances M. Stephens, (1-29-1857 /11-17-1857) [+ 
Palestine Church Cem.] and who according to 
another source married third, on 10-27-1857 in 
Graves Co. Amelia Pirtle. 
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[FB] Mary Stephens, b. 1831-2, who married a 
Methodist minister named Pinner and had a son: 

[FBA] Walker D. Pinner. 

[FC] Susan Stephens, b. 1833-4. 

[FD] Phillip H. Stephens, b. 1837-8. 

[FE] Fredonia Stephens, b. 1840-1. 

[FF] James Stephens, b. 1845-6. 


Harvey Stephens was a wealthy man and owner of 
large tracts of land and served as Guardian of George 
Silas Hobbs Jr. from 1840 to 1845 when Hobbs attained 
legal age. 


[G] Isaac Stephens Jr. (ca. 1800 Warren Co./? ) who 
married Matilda Swinney on 10-4-1825 in 
Warren Co. KY, and who lost his home and farm 
in a game of cards to a Major Buckner of 
Virginia, as is shown by an old deed made in 
1851. 

[H] Abraham Stephens (ca.1796 Warren Co. KY/1865 
Hickman Co.) [+ Wolf Island (Island # 5), 
Hickman Co.] who enlisted at the age of 16 and 
served four months in the army during the War 
of 1812, and married first, (marriage bond 
signed on 2-1-1823 in Washington Co. KY) 
Lucretia Sibert, daughter of Peter Sibert Jr. and 
Marian Briggs Sibert, whose children include: 

[HA] Thomas Stephens, b. 1824. 

[HB] Mary Stephens, b. about 1825. 

[HC] Julia Ann Stephens (2-20-1827 Nelson Co. KY/1- 
31-1905) [+ Emmaus] who married first a 
wealthy farmer George Silas Hobbs and had 
seven children and married second, in 1863, 
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Bethel Anderson Slayden (See "The Family of 
Julia Ann Hobbs.") and had two children: 

[HCA] Sarah Frances Hobbs, b. 1846, who married E. 
S. Weldon of Clay County, TX. 

[HCB] Lucretia Elizabeth "Betty" Hobbs (3-7-1848/ 
2-17-1939 who married on 1-1-1867 Joseph 
Martin James, b. 1836-7 Carlisle County, who 
owned real estate valued at $2,000 and personal 
property valued at $700 in 1870 and had two 
sons: 

[HCBA] Thomas Martin James, b. 1868, who married 
on 12-12-1888 Lillie Summers, b. 1873, lived 
near Milburn, and had a grandson: 

[HCBA?A] Ray James who wed Mary Benedict 
Bradberry, b. 6-12-1902, widow of William Irl 
Bradberry and daughter of Ned Looney 
Benedict and Birdie Cartwright. 

[HCBB] Henry C. James who died soon after marrying 
(His wife remarried.) 

[HCC] Arnold Thomas Hobbs (11-22-1849/1936) who 
married in November 1876 in Graves County 
Mary E Peck, daughter of James Madison Peck 
and Melinda James, and had the following chil- 
dren: 

[HCCA] Mary Emma Hobbs who died at the age of 
eight. 

[HCCB] Thomas Herbert Hobbs  (10-16-1883/ 
7-8-1937) [+ Bardwell] who married Addie Turk. 

[HCCC] Carl Heywood Hobbs who married Edith 
Smith, lived in Arlington KYY, and had a son: 

[HCCCA] Carl Heywood Hobbs Jr. (12-30-1918/ 
2-20-1966) who married Lydia Browning Hewitt 
of New Haven CT who had one child: 
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[HCCCAA] Carl Heywood Hobbs HI who married in 
March 1974 Elizabeth Reaney Moncure who had 
one child: 

[HCCCAAA] Catherine Elizabeth Hobbs, b. 4-12-1975 
Newport News VA. 

[HCD] Columbus Haywood "Lum" Hobbs, b. 1850-1 
KY, who moved to Dallas TX where he married 
Nellie B. (maiden name unknown), b. 1855-6 
MO, who had at least one child, a son, home- 
steaded with Pete and Kate Keillor in Nada UT, 
and served as an Iron County Deputy Sheriff in 
Cedar City UT. 

[HCDA] Allen Thurman Hobbs, b. 1887-8 TX, who 
lived in Iron Co. UT and whose wife Violet B. 
(maiden name unknown), b. 1887-1888 TX, had 
a son: 

[HCDAA] Allen Thurmon Hobbs Jr., b. 1917 CA. 

[HCE] Louisa Angeline Hobbs, (1853/1895), who mar- 
ried S. W. Peery of Carlisle County. 

[HCF] Julia Ann Hobbs (10-6-1855/5-6-1939) [+ 
Maplewood] who married her second cousin 
Henry Bascom Wright (10-27-1850/7-29-1935) 
[+ Maplewood] of Graves County, fourth son of 
William James Wright and Catherine Sibert 
Wright, sister of Lucretia Sibert Stephens, and 
had eleven children. 

[HCG] Mary Judson Hobbs, b. 1857, who married L. B. 
Bean who in 1880 was operating a dry-goods 
store in Arlington with John T. Rowland (who 
was probably a son or grandson of Green 
Rowland and Mariah Hobbs Rowland, her uncle 
and aunt) and who moved to California and had 
children not identified herein. 
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[HCH] Robert Lee Slayden (4-12-1865/10-17-1888) [+ 
Emmaus]. 

[HCI] Mineola "Minnie" Slayden, b. 1867, who married 
on 12-24-1884 Robert L. Ashbrook. 

[HD] Isaac Stephens (1829/1914) [+ Milburn], a fairly 
wealthy land owner and merchant and a police 
judge who married on 2-3-1852 Sarah Agnes 
Wilson, b. 9-11-1827, daughter of Samuel 
Wilson (5-3-1783 SC/6-3-1861 KY) and Isabella 
Davis Wilson (9-6-1795 GA/3-13-1859 KY), 
and had ten children: 

[HDA] Lucretia Isabelle Stephens 
(11-7-1852/1-24-1893) [+ Mount Pelier, Idaho], 
who married on 3-17-1870 in Ballard County 
Thomas L. Glenn, b. 2-2-1847 Ballard Co. KY, 
and had four children: 

[HDAA] Thomas I. Glenn 

[HDAB] Ivy L. Glenn 

[HDAC] Francis J. Glenn 

[HDAD] Willie T. Glenn 

[HDB] Mary Elizabeth Stephens, b. 7-13-1854, who 
married Ira Rudolph, and later on 5-5-1886 mar- 
ried Leroy P. Williams in the first marriage per- 
formed in Carlisle County. 

[HDC] James H. Stephens, b. 1857, who married Sallie 
Cox, and who was teaching school in 1880. 

[HDD] Rachel Frances Stephens, b. 1859, who married 
on 7-11-1882 James C. Shelton and had five chil- 
dren: 

[HDDA] Henry Shelton 

[HDDB] Isaac Shelton 

[HDDC] Samuel Shelton 

[HDDD] William Shelton 

[HDDE] Thomas Shelton 
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[HDE] Henry Stephens, b. 1861, who was working as a 
blacksmith in 1880. 

[HDF] Isaac H. Stephens, b. 1862. 

[HDG] Samuel Stephens, b. 1864. 

[HDH] William L. or A. Stephens, b. 1866. 

[HDI] Sarah Ida Stephens, (10-25-1869/10-3-1870) [+ 
Palestine Methodist Church Cem.] 

[HDJ] Thomas Stephens, b. 1871. 

[HE] Peter Sibert Stephens (12-29-1830/4-19-1917) [+ 
Milburn] who married Mary Ann Elliston 
(1-1-1841/11-4-1919) on 11-18-1860, who had 
eleven children (Also see Appendix E.) 

[HEA] Jacob Stephens 

[HEB] James William Stephens (12-29-1861/?) [+ 
Milburn] who married Fannie Jones (or James). 

[HEC] George Edward (Edwin?) Stephens 
(5-17-1863/1-28-1943) [+ Milburn] whose wife 
was Martha M. (Maiden Name Unknown) 
(3-5-1872/10-28-1903) [+ Milburn] and who 
had one child: 

[HECA] Flora Stephens (8-3-1889/5-11-1914) [+ 
Milburn], who may have married S. J. Yates in 
Bardwell KY. 

[HED] Mary Ella Stephens (12-14-1865/11-8-1944) [+ 
Milburn] who married on 12-26-1886 in Carlisle 
County William Alexander Thomas _ Sr. 
(7-2-1858/1-7-1938) [+ Milburn] whose parents 
were C. M. Thomas and Elizabeth Grundy, and 
who had seven children (See Appendix C.) 

[HEE] Julia Ann Stephens (2-12-1868 Carlisle Co./ 
6-9-1962 Toledo OH) who married on 
November 14 (15?), 1888, in Carlisle County 
Harvey FE Poore, b. 1865 Hardin Co. KY, whose 
father was born in Nelson Co. KY and mother 
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in Hardin Co. KY, who lived with him in 
Arkansas and had three children. 

[HEF] Isaac Stephens (2-6-1870/11-10-1953) [+ 
Milburn] who married first, in about 1891 Allice, 
b. July 1874, who had two sons and wed second, 
Sallie Rogers, d. 2-9-1942, who had a daughter: 

[HEFA] Riley E. Stephens, b. February 1895, who was 
living with his sister at the time of the death of 
his father. 

[HEFB] Rev. General Lee Stephens of Toledo OH, b. 
February 1898. 

[HEFC] Iona (?) Stephens who married Newton 
Donaldson, lived in Detroit MI, and had three 
children living in 1942. 

[HEG] Abraham = Peter ~— "Jake" Stephens 
(1-15-1872/2-29-1956) [+ Milburn] who mar- 
tied Ona Fleming (10-13-1886/4-26-1952) and 
had no children. 

[HEH] Elizabeth Stephens (10-22-1873/1-13-1874) [+ 
Milburn]. 

[HEI] Thomas Samuel Stephens  (1-23-1874/ 
2-15-1956) [+ Milburn]. 

[HEJ] Martha "Maggie" Jane Stephens (8-11-1877/ 6-1- 
1953) [+ Kirbyton Cem.] who married on 
November 17, 1897, David Fermon Hamilton 
(1-2-1877/1966) [+ Kirbyton Cem.] 

[HEK] Nellie Pearl Stephens (6-3-1879 Carlisle 
County/12-19-1953) [+ Milburn] who married 
on 11-11-1896 Henry Tyler Bugg (1-30-1871 
Hickman Co. KY/4-7-1958) [+ Milburn]. 

[HF] Catherine Stephens, b. 1835-6, who appeared on 
the August 1850 census as being of age 14 anda 
member of the Abraham Stephens household. 
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Catherine Stephens is reported without any docu- 
mentation which I have been able to locate to have mar- 
ried a William Wright, however I cannot keep from 
wondering if this story may not be a confusion of the 
birth of Catherine Stephens in 1836 with the marriage 
of Catherine Seibert and William James Wright in 1836. 


[H] Abraham Stephens later married on 10-22-1839 in 
Hickman (Carlisle) County Martha P. Mott 
(1820/1890) (daughter of James Mott, b. 1847 
Lancaster City VA, and Hettie Withers) who had 
the following children: 

[HG] Maria E. Stephens, b. 1840, who married James C. 
Graves. 

[HH] Lucretia Emeline Stephens, (2-13-1842 Ballard 
(Carlisle) County/6-15-1906 Carlisle Co.) [+ 
Milburn] who married in 1859 Patrick Henry 
McGary (10-29-1835/4-10-1910), a farmer who 
lived on a Wolf Island farm which he did not 
own for at least five years before buying land 
near Milburn which he farmed for the rest of his 
life, and had the following children: 

[HHA] Martha "Mattie" A. McGary (5-12-1860 Proba- 
bly Wolf Island KY/5-1-1865) [+ Wolf Island 
KY, where her gravestone was found with two 
others stacked against a tree about 1980]. 

[HHB] Mary Elizabeth McGary (1-24-1864/9-2-1936) 
who married on 7-4-1882 in Ballard County 
Monteville Theodore "Mont" — Stratton 
(3-27-1861 /10-30-1927). 

[HHC] Robert Lee McGary (1-?-1866/1921) [+ 
Kirbyton?] who married either Martha Ann 
Rowland or Mary Elizabeth Rowland (or both?) 
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[HHD] Pinky Belle McGary (10-3-1868 Ballard 
(Carlisle) Co./3-19-1937) [+ Zoat] who married 
on 11-28-1890 at the Bardwell Court House 
John William Mott (9-11-1866/10-16-1941) [+ 
Zoat], a farmer. 

[HHE] Fannye McGary (1871 Ballard (Carlisle) Co./12- 
25-1925) [+ Kirbyton] who married on 
12-17-1889 in Carlisle Co. James Louis Edelin 
(1857 Union Co. KY/1936). 

[HHF] Thomas Henry McGary (1-19-1872 Ballard 
(Carlisle) Co./5-16-1956 Carlisle Co.) [+ 
Milburn] who married first on 11-28-1892 in 
Catlisle Co. Zimmie "Zim" Summers 
(11-12-1875/2-29-1904) [+ Milburn}, and mar- 
tied second Ettie Brent (1869/1955) [+ Milburn] 
on 2-18-1906 in Carlisle Co. 

[HHG] Harden M. McGary (1-18-1876/11-9-1963) 
who married Marietta "Meddie" Sutton 
(1-14-1876 /12-11-1964) in Missouri. 

[HBH] Roberta Lula McGary (10-19-1878 Carlisle 
Co./12-27-1926 pneumonia) [+ Kirbyton] who 
married Omer David Wells (7-17-1875 Carlisle 
Co./2-24-1953) [+ Kirbyton]. 

[HHI] Sally Kate McGary (10-29-1880 Carlisle Co./ 
8-20-1960 Cunningham KY) [+ Kirbyton] who 
married on 12-23-1900 in Carlisle Co. Moody 
Carnell "Bud" Sims (3-11-1872 Carlisle Co./ 
6-24-1949 Cunningham KY) [+ Kirbyton]. 

[HHJ] Alice McGary (9-17-1883 Carlisle Co./ 
10-21-1967) [+ Kirbyton] who married first on 
6-16-1901 in Carlisle Co. Edward W. Rudd (4-19- 
1879/2-17-1915) [+ Kirbyton] and married sec- 
ond in 1918 Claude Augusta Moyers 
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(2-18-1886/7-18-1957) [+ Mayfield Creek 
Cemetery Annex]. 

[HI] Sarah A. Stephens, b. 1845, who married a Stafford. 

[HJ] William Francis Stephens (3-?-1845 KY/1905 KY) 
who married Rosealtha Sanford (1846 KY/ 
1890) and had the following children: 

[HJA] Mattie Rosella Stephens (10-31-1869 /12-25-1957 
Paducah KY). 

[HJB] John S. Stephens, b. 1870-1. 

[HJC] William Thomas Stephens, b. 1872-3. 

[HJD] Mary Frances "Molly" Stephens (11-9-1874 
Carlisle Co. KY/9-?-1971 Bardwell KY) who 
married on 4-28-1891 in Bardwell KY Thomas 
Franklin Williams (10-17-1865 Bardwell KY/ 
1-22-1961 Clinton KY), son of William Williams 
and Sarah Tucker, and had four children: 

[HJDA] Robert Prentice Williams (10-8-1893 Bardwell 
KY/7-8-1946 Paducah KY) who married Irene 
Nicholson who had five children: 

[HJDAA] Roberta Williams, b. 10-8-1923, who married 
a Hancock. 

[HJDAB] James Thomas Williams, b. 4-23-1927. 

[HJDAC] Calvin Jewel Williams, b. 4-5-1929. 

[HJDAD] Norman Lynn Williams, b. 12-11-1932. 

[HJ DAE] Charles Dean Williams, b. 11-12-1934. 

[HJDB] Willie Mae Williams (9-14-1896 Bardwell 
KY/7-13-1992 Brooksville FL) who married 
Orange Albert Estes (10-24-1873/11-2-1955) 
and had two children: 

[HJDBA] Alberta Mae Estes Norman, b. 8-4-1929. 

[HJDBB] Leon Emerson Estes, b. 4-25-1934. 

[HJDC] Bonnie Beatrice Williams (2-15-1903 Bardwell 
KY/10-29-1979 Paducah KY) who martied Ce- 
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cil McGary (10-9-1901/10-10-1965) and had a 
son: 

[HJDCA] Ulrick Hugh McGary, b. 5-6-1927. 

[HJDD] John Raymond Williams, b. 10-13-1907 
Bardwell KY, who married Laura Mae Wynne (2- 
23-1911/8-18-1990) and had two children: 

[HJDDA] John Raymond Williams Jr., b. 10-29-1929. 

[HJDDB] Laurene Williams Breunig Tibbs,  b. 
5-10-1931, 

[HJE] Abraham Wintus Stephens, b. 11-9-1874 Carlisle 
Co. KY, twin of Molly. 

[HJF] Lucretia Stephens, b. 10-6-1876. 

[HJG] Zilleresa Stephens, b. 1876-7. 

[HJH] Betty Ann Stephens who died at age 10. 

[HJI] Miriam "Mamie" Stephens (8-19-1884 Carlisle Co. 
KY/6-10-1926). 

[HK] John M. Stephens, b. 12-15-1846, whose wife was 
Elizabeth EK Ham (1-28-1852/12-30-1917) [+ 
Bardwell] who had two children: 

[HKA] Cora L. Stephens, b. 1872-3. 

[HKB] William A. Stephens, b. 1877-8. 

[HL] George B. Stephens, b. 1849, who may be buried 
in Wickliffe Cemetery with wife Margaret and 
son Bennie. 

[HM] Susan Stephens, b. 1850 (after the August 1850 
Census). 

[HN] Joseph Stephens, b. 1851-2. 

[HO] Abraham Stephens Jr. (11-4-1858/7-17-1875) [+ 
Milburn], who lived with his guardians, his uncle 
Thomas C. Mott and Martha S. Mott in 1870, 
and who died of pneumonia at the age of seven- 
teen. 
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The Joseph Martin James who married Lucretia 
Elizabeth Hobbs may have been the J. M. James, son 
Joseph W. James and Louisa Sibert, daughter of Peter 
Sibert and Marian Briggs, making Martin James and 
Lucretia Elizabeth Hobbs first cousins once removed. 
The Melinda James who married James Madison Peck 
and had a daughter Mary F Peck who married Arnold 
Thomas Hobbs may have been a daughter of Thomas 
Woodward James, who may have been a brother of 
Joseph W. James. (See "The Hobbs Family.") 
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The Move to Warren County 


The years 1801 and 1802 were times of change for 
Catherine Briggs, and so little is known about her life in 
Washington County that we have little upon which to 
base speculation about the nature of the changes which 
were occurring in her life. We know that her brother-in- 
law William Robert Briggs died February 2, 1801 in 
Nelson County at the age of seventy-six. We also know 
that Thomas Lincoln signed as witness to the "note of 
consent" written by Catherine Briggs when her daugh- 
ter Marian married Peter Sibert on August 31, 1801. We 
believe that her brother-in-law Andrew Briggs, who was 
probably considerably older than Catherine, never mar- 
ried and that he may have served as a parent to her chil- 
dren and may have lived with the family as male head of 
household after her purchase of property in 
Washington County. 


We know that something interrupted that presumed 
surrogate parental relationship because on November 1, 
1801, Catherine Briggs sold to Ignatius Spink for fifty 
pounds the eighty acres on Beech Fork which she had 
bought nearly six years earlier and on August 12, 1802, 
purchased for one hundred pounds from John Miller 
and his wife Rebekah Miller eighty-five acres on the wa- 
ters of the Barren River in Warren County. 

We lack grounds even to speculate why she may have 
taken this action, but something unique about Catherine 
Briggs shows up very prominently in the deeds of 
Washington and Warren Counties from 1797 through 
1821 (years for which abstracts of Warren County deeds 
are available). In those years women seldom owned 
property. If the property of a couple should be sold, the 
wife seldom signed the deed and sometimes did not 
even sign a paper by which she relinquished her right of 
dower. In a world in which women did not buy and sell 
property Catherine Briggs did. She was generations 
ahead of her time in her exercise of women's rights, not 
as a matter of promoting a cause but by absolute neces- 
sity. 

The deed by which Catherine purchased the land on 
Beech Fork does not contain the name of Andrew 
Briggs. She took the money her husband Thomas 
Briggs had brought to Virginia to buy land in Kentucky, 
and she bought land in Kentucky, not because she 
wanted to establish new precedents in pioneering but 
because it was necessary to enable her to care for her 
children. If the presence on the property of her 
brother-in-law Andrew had enabled her to bend the es- 
tablished social conventions of the time, it could not 
have protected her from the notice of potential suitors 
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ina land in which women were still greatly outnumbered 
by men, especially women of property. 

The presence in the community of an influential 
kinsman, William Robert Briggs, was further protection 
for her in her breach of established social usage. His 
death may have cost her needed protection. If death or 
other cause had taken away the protection of her other 
brother-in-law Andrew thereby also taking from her the 
head of household who was working the land to feed 
her family, continued residence in Washington County 
may have appeared to be no longer tenable to her. Her 
son Andrew who had not attained the age of ten could 
not have been much help in taking on the work of an 
adult farmer to support the family. We know she owned 
at least one slave but do not know how many she may 
have owned to do the work on her farm or whether a 
woman could have directed effectively without a male 
head of household a landholding utilizing slave labor. 

If there was a vacancy in the male head of house- 
hold position, there was an apparent obvious candidate 
at hand to take on that role in her new son-in-law Peter 
Sibert, but it seems clear that he did not take that role. 
In 1790 the Siberts had been listed as having two tith- 
ables but no land. In 1792 Peter Sibert (Sr.) owned 153 
acres. Perhaps until the death of Peter (Sr.) in about 
1808 Peter (Jr.) already had all he could manage in help- 
ing his father take care of his own place. What influence 
the marriage of Marian to Peter Sibert (Jr.) may have 
had, if any, on Catherine's decision to move to Warren 
County cannot be guessed. 

We know too little about the economic status of 
Catherine and her family in the years before her move 
to Warren County to understand what it implies about 
her life. She sold her land at what might appear to have 
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been a good profit. Where did she obtain the rest of the 
money to buy land in Warren County? Was it part of the 
money brought to Virginia by Thomas? 

Why did she choose Warren County as her new 
home? She had probably lost both Briggs family heads 
who had given her status protection in Washington and 
Nelson Counties, and she may have had economic sup- 
port from Thompson Briggs in the form of land use in 
Nelson County prior to her purchase of her own land 
in Washington County. Thompson was the prosperous 
newly senior member of the Western Kentucky Briggs 
family and was becoming a leading member of the so- 
cial community of Bowling Green. She might have been 
looking to regain his protection. It appears likely that 
Robert Briggs, brother of Thompson, may also have 
moved to Bowling Green at about the same time. 
Catherine may have been caught up in a general move- 
ment of the family following the death of William 
Robert Briggs. 

Mary Jane Wright Stephens died August 13, 1803 or 
4, in Warren County, Kentucky. (The year was partially 
broken off her tombstone.) She left eight children, only 
one or two of whom had attained the teen years and of 
whom two or three were little more than toddlers. Isaac 
Stephens Jr., the youngest, is believed to have been born 
in 1800, Abraham Stephens in about 1796. 

In 1805 Josiah McGehee Wright, son of Thomas 
and Elizabeth McGehee Wright and brother of Mary 
Jane Stephens and Sarah Cullin, received a land grant of 
four hundred acres three miles west of Bowling Green 
on what later became the Morgantown Road. The prop- 
erty of Benjamin and Sarah Cullin adjoined that of 
Josiah on what was later known as the Glen Lily Road, 
and the Stephens property was not far away. 
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A check of the abstracts of Warren County deeds 
from 1810 to 1821 reveals a number of unidentified 
Wrights, including most prominently George Wright 
and William Wright (whose wife was Fanny), but also 
Charles Wright, Thomas Wright of Barren County, and 
Jacob Wright, names which suggest that perhaps some 
of Josiah's cousins settled in the area, some of them al- 
most certainly before his arrival. (Thomas Wright may 
have been the member of the Stephens/Briggs/Wright 
/ Morehead trip down the Ohio River to the Falls.) 

It did not take Josiah long to get to know his neigh- 
bors. On September 26, 1805, he married Ann Briggs, 
one of the daughters of Thomas and Catherine Briggs, 
who was not yet eighteen years of age. The marriage 
was witnessed by Isaac Stephens and Nellie Briggs, sis- 
ter of the bride, with Catherine giving her consent. 
Josiah and Ann settled on his newly acquired land grant 
where they built a large log home, calling it Walnut 
Lawn. 

The same Elizabeth Finch letter which reports (pos- 
sibly erroneously) the gift of land to Catherine by 
Thompson Briggs gives considerable insight into the 
character of Catherine. She first states that her mother, 
Mary Morehead Briggs, boarded with Catherine in 1805 
and went to school to Mr. Wright, presumably Josiah. 
[Did the younger Briggs children also go to school to 
him? If Josiah moved to Warren County in 1805, built a 
house, met and married Ann Briggs, and started a 
school (the latter two events in unknown order), he was 
a busy young man that year.] 

Elizabeth continued: "Aunt B. (also called Aunt 
Briggs) was a very pious woman: professed religion at 
eight years of age, joined the Presbyterian Church in 
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Scotland and also in Virginia; but when she came to 
Warren Co. there was no church she could unite with. 

There was a family named Miller who were 
Methodist living near. They were pious and had a small 
society formed at his house, and Aunt B. and her eldest 
daughter joined the class. — She was a very intelligent 
lady; and from her Mother received her first religious 
impressions which were before she attended dancing 
class. While boarding with her and visiting them she 
heard Sellars, Cartwright, Oglesby, Huxley, Harper, 
Burk, Brown preach in passing and at quarterly meeting 
held in a grove near the Millers. Sellers was the first cir- 
cuit preacher she ever heard to know as such. 

When Methodist preachers were at Mr. Miller's, 
Aunt Briggs and her family attended family prayers, as it 
was close by. At that time Mother says she was deter- 
mined to be religious — but was opposed by all her 
friends except Aunt B's family, and they were afraid to 
say anything to her for fear of displeasing Grandma 
[Elizabeth Morehead Briggs]. It was about this time she 
was sent to dancing school. She says it was one of the 
severest trials she ever experienced. She was too young 
to decide which was the greater sin — to disobey her 
mother or to go to dancing school. She says the first day 
she attended she cried and prayed all night." 

What do references to Catherine as Aunt Briggs, 
Aunt B., and the Widow Briggs say about the relation- 
ship between Thompson's family and Catherine? They 
simply ignore the fact that Catherine was married to 
Isaac Stephens for more than twenty-five years. If these 
names had been applied to her by Stephens children or 
grandchildren, the implication might be that it was done 
with derogatory intent. Does the same reference by 
Briggs family members suggest that they saw her as be- 
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ing first a part of the Briggs family and only second as 
a part of the Stephens family? 

If the gift of land by Thompson was indeed only the 
gift of land usage in the period between Catherine's ar- 
rival in Kentucky and her purchase of her own land, 
then she was at that time the widow Briggs; and the title 
was appropriate. 

On December 20, 1805, less than three months after 
the marriage of Josiah Wright and Ann Briggs, 
Catherine Cummins Briggs and Isaac Stephens were 
married. Four days later Catherine sold to Josiah for one 
hundred pounds eighty-five acres on the waters of 
Barren River. The deed was witnessed by Thompson 
Briggs and Isaac Stephens. 

On the same date a second deed was executed by 
Catherine Briggs with the same witnesses, a deed of gift 
by which "for the love I have to my son" she gave to her 
son Andrew Briggs a certain Negro named Dennis, ef- 
fective after the expiration of seven years. If Catherine 
should have died before the seven years were up, Dennis 
would have been used to support those of her family 
who were not married within the seven year term, and 
he would become the property of Andrew when the 
seven years were up whether Catherine still lived or oth- 
erwise. 

It is not clear what the motivation for this deed 
might have been, but a fair guess might be that Andrew 
was concerned about the welfare of his friend Dennis 
who might have been at the mercy of an unknown step- 
father after the marriage. (It is not at all clear how much 
control a wife in Kentucky could retain after a marriage 
overt property which was legally hers prior to the mar- 
riage and how much of that right was automatically lost 
to the husband.) To allay Andrew's concerns, a deed was 
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drafted, probably with the assistance of Thompson 
Briggs and consent and cooperation of Isaac Stephens, 
to give to Catherine and through her to Isaac the ser- 
vices of Dennis for seven years but make it impossible 
for Isaac to sell Dennis for any reason whatever. As legal 
owner of Dennis only Andrew could do that. It would 
not be unreasonable to suspect that the original source 
of concern over this possible problem might have been 
Dennis himself who would have had great cause to fear 
that the marriage might cost him his home and the fam- 
ily of which as a personal servant he would have felt a 
part as well, perhaps, as his own personal family if they 
were also owned by the Briggs family. 

Catherine and Isaac must have married at least in 
part, in order to provide for the care of their children by 
giving each a substitute parent in a time of need. It is 
not known how harmonious this proved to be for their 
numerous children, but the preceding example suggests 
that Isaac must have made every possible effort to ac- 
commodate and welcome the children of Catherine and 
make them feel loved. The marriage lasted twenty-five 
years and by the limited available evidence appears to 
have been happy. 

Some of their children were well matched in age, 
Thomas Lawrence Stephens being approximately the 
same age as Nellie Briggs, Sarah W. "Sallie" Stephens the 
same age as Andrew. Thomas Lawrence proved that he 
did not find the Briggs family altogether unacceptable; 
he married a first cousin once removed of Andrew, the 
daughter of the David Briggs who came down the Ohio 
with his father. In addition, Abraham Stephens married 
Lucretia Sibert whom he must have first met in his own 
home when she visited Catherine with her parents, Peter 
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and Marian Sibert; their marriage bond was signed in 
Washington County KY on February 1, 1823. 

According to Mrs. Mansfield, Andrew married first, 
on November 4, 1814, Nancy Robertson (She erro- 
neously spelled it Robinson.) and second, Sarah 
Ferguson on August 6, 1837. He bought land and lived 
in Nelson County, Kentucky, where he acquired about 
twelve hundred acres. He died October 9, 1857, and is 
buried at the Camp Ground Cemetery near Bardstown. 

A fairly complete record of the descendants of 
Andrew Briggs and his children is included in Appendix 
B. 

Benie Ellen Briggs married on 1-3-1820 Rev. 
George Knight Hester, the son of Francis Asbury 
Hester, grandson of George K. Hester, and great- 
grandson of Rev. John Mathias Hester, who come to 
America from Hanover, Germany, in 1772. The Hester 
family was so poor in those days that the father was not 
able to pay passage across the ocean, which was sixty 
pounds, and the entire household was sold into servi- 
tude for a term of years to pay the debt. The family re- 
mained in bondage for a year at hard labor and in addi- 
tion to this the members were afterward compelled to 
pay this debt. 

The Hester family migrated to Kentucky in a flat- 
boat and after descending the Falls of the Ohio, landed 
at what would one day be Shippingport, just below the 
present site of Louisville. On the way down the river the 
Hesters had many narrow escapes from the Indians, and 
at one place, called Benny Hughes Station, they were 
fired on, a rifle ball striking George Hester above the left 
eye, fracturing his skull. He was tomahawked and then 
scalped but recovered from all of his wounds and lo- 
cated in Louisville. 
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George K. Hester became a minister. He married 
Susan Huckleberry in Louisville and moved to a loca- 
tion just outside Charlestown IN. It was of this union 
that Francis Asbury Hester was born; and he and three 
brothers, Mathias, William, and Andrew Hester also be- 
came ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as 
did George Knight Hester, son of Francis, who married 
Benie Ellen Briggs. 

There is less information available about the mar- 
riage of Nellie Briggs, allegedly to a Mr. Mathew. Even 
the full name of her husband is not known. A little 
more is known of the marriage of Tossy to Richard 
Parker Robertson, sister of Nancy Robertson who mar- 
tied Tossy's brother Andrew. Tossy had eleven children. 

Dolorus Briggs Mansfield said that Benie, Nellie, 
and Tossy all moved to Indiana, but some of the de- 
scendants of Tossy returned to Bowling Green, and 
Tossy died in Kentucky (See Appendix B: "The Family 
of Tossy Briggs Robertson: Dr. John William Clarke."). 

Isaac Stephens died early in 1831. His will is worth 
including in full for several reasons: 


"Know all by these presents that I Isaac 
Stephens Sr. of the County of Warren, 
Kentucky, being weak in body but of sound 
and disposing mind and memory do make and 
ordain this to be my last Will and Testament, 
to wit: 


"I give and bequeath unto my sons 
Thomas L. Stephens and Isaac Stephens the 
tract of land on which I now live to be equally 
divided between them according to quantity 
and quality, the part to be allotted to my son 
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Thomas to include the part he now lives on, 
and the part to my son Isaac to include the 
part on which I now live. This bequest is to 
them, their assigns and heirs forever. 


"Secondly, I give to my son Isaac my still 
and one hundred dollars in money. 


"Thirdly, all accounts between me and my 
children to be balanced and cancelled. 


"4th, I give unto my son Thomas, his heirs 
and assigns two negroes, Jarrett and Bitty, 
which he now has in his possession. 


"5th, I give to my son Isaac a negro girl 
named Nancy to him, his heirs and assigns for- 
ever, also I give to him and his heirs one other 
negro out of my stock of negroes. 


"6th, It is my will and desire that all of my 
children who have received negroes shall have 
and hold the same to them, their heirs and as- 
signs forever. 


"7th, It is my will and desire that my wife 
shall have her dower in that part of the land 
on which I now live and also her dower in the 
balance of my estate which being allotted to 
her. 


"It is 8thly my will and desire that the bal- 
ance of my estate be equally divided between 
all my children except Thomas and Isaac for 
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whom I have already in this will provided, as 
much as I wish them to have. 


"Oth, It is my will and direction that a ne- 
gro man by the name of Elliot in possession 
of my son Harvey be returned and constitute 
a portion of my estate at my death. 


"10th, I give my silver spoons to my wife, 
to her heirs and assigns forever, 


"11th, I give to Katy Todd a good bed and 
furniture to suit it. 


"I hereby constitute and appoint my sons 
Thomas and Isaac Executors of this my last 
will and testament. In witness of all which I 
hereunto set my hand and affix my seal this 
17th day of January 1831." 


Signed and acknowledged Isaac Stephens 
in the presence of 

W. W. Graham 

B. Burnam 

James Maxey 


CODICIL 

"Upon reflection I have not given to my 
daughter Betsy Oneale as I desired. I do 
hereby give and bequeath unto her, her heirs 
and assigns the sum of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, to be taken out of my estate before a 
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division as herein before directed. Witness my 
hand and seal this 17th Jany. 1831." 


Signed and witnessed as before. 


This will was probated in the March 1831 Term of 
the Warren County Coutt. 

It is instructive to compare the wills of Lawrence 
Stephens and his son Isaac Stephens. 

The will of Lawrence Stephens provided a carefully 
thought out plan for paying off any indebtedness of his 
estate and a scrupulously fair division of his property 
among his children after the death of his wife. In every 
respect except one his will suggests Lawrence Stephens 
to have been a generous, loving, and compassionate 
man. In the disposal of his slaves he was not. It might 
be assumed that he acted upon the presumption of the 
exercise of compassion by his Executrix and Executors, 
his wife, together with Col. John Hite, David Brown, 
and Joseph Smith of Maryland, in the disposal of his 
slaves, but the Executors were not his heirs and were 
not given the personal discretion to act in a manner gov- 
erned by compassion in the disposal of the slaves. 

On the other hand Isaac Stephens stated that "It is 
my will and desire that all of my children who have re- 
ceived negroes shall have and hold the same to them, 
their heirs and assigns forever." At first glance this 
seems to say that he did not wish any of his slaves to be 
taken out of their homes and sold as a means of divid- 
ing his estate. One might assume that in the time since 
his father wrote his will he had observed some troubling 
acts of this nature involved in estate settlement, includ- 
ing breaking up of homes, families, and social combina- 
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tions of slaves with consequent grief and suffering 
among the parties separated against their wishes. 

He had certainly previously been a consenting party 
to a legal arrangement by his wife to protect one slave 
from such misuse. On the other hand the wills which are 
seen most often from this period seem to be less un- 
equivocal in most specifics than they should have been 
and suggest that the average attorney of the time had 
limited training or ability to write precisely and logically. 
Did he in fact prohibit the breaking up of slave families 
in the settlement of his estate? Were all of his slaves 
protected or only those willed by name or choice of the 
recipient? The answer to this question is not very clear. 

Another interesting reflection on the standards of 
the time is what the will says about the rights of women. 
Was the bequest to his wife Catherine fair? Its intent 
seems to be to return to her what she brought in finan- 
cial support to the marriage, which may have been more 
than Isaac was legally obligated to do. After using her 
dower funds for twenty-five years, should he have 
specifically offered Catherine some measure of interest 
on them? (Might this not have been actually and gener- 
ously done by the Executors?) After more than twenty- 
five years of marriage, should Isaac have offered her a 
home for the rest of her life? Perhaps he did; perhaps it 
was her choice to go to Josiah and Ann to help with the 
cate of their large family. Should the children of 
Catherine have shared in the Stephens estate to some 
extent? They had married and left home and may have 
been comfortably self-supporting. 

The will of Thompson Briggs of 4-16-1814 pro- 
vides an interesting contrast with the Stephens wills in 
regard to disposal of slaves. Thompson specifically or- 
dered the sale of "a negro woman named Joyce" with 
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the funds so obtained to be used for the purchase of a 
negro girl of age ten for one daughter, age seven for an- 
other, and purchase of a negro girl of similar age for 
each of two other daughters from income obtained by 
sale of land in Christian County. He concluded with the 
provision that on the death of his wife her life estate be 
equally divided among the eight children, "the negroes 
not to be parted with out of the family," a provision 
which appears to be considerably more unequivocal 
than the corresponding clause in the will of Isaac 
Stephens and with the exception of the woman named 
Joyce, whom he may have considered too great a prob- 
lem to be imposed on his family, it seems more sensitive 
to the needs of the slaves. 
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Early Warren County 


The original home of Josiah McGehee Wright con- 
sisted of one large room in front and two in the rear 
with a half story above. As the number of children grew 
it was necessary to enlarge the house, and a hall and an- 
other room were added with a wide front porch. 

Bowling Green was in the early years of the mar- 
riage of Josiah and Ann a small pioneer community. 
Not far from Bowling Green near Lost River and three 
miles east of the Wright home there was a mill to which 
twice a month one of the children would take on horse- 
back a sack of corn to be ground. In the town about 
thirty houses, including four stores, clustered around a 
large square in the middle of which was a brick court- 
house forty feet square and two stories high. Nearby 
was the log county jail surrounded by an outer log wall, 
the space between being filled with large stones. The 
square was grown up with bushes, and at its western 


corner there was a pond. At the north corner of the 
square was Vance's Tavern, the only public dining place 
in Bowling Green. 

The first Methodist society in the community was 
organized in the barroom of the Tavern; and when the 
owner's wife went forward to be prayed for, he was so 
angry that he went out and rang the hotel bell during the 
entire service. Prior to that a circuit riding preacher of 
the Cumberland Circuit would make arrangements to 
preach in the community four times a year, usually at 
first in the home of one of the settlers. 

In explaining the origin of the name Bowling Green 
Maude Ward Lafferty wrote in The Lure of Kentucky, pub- 
lished in 1939: 


"Robert Moore owned the land on which 
the town was laid off and the well-built log 
cabin in which the justices of the peace met in 
1797 to organize the first county court. There 
he built his "ball alley" which furnished recre- 
ation and sport for the community and proved 
to be a great attraction, for there were few 
places of amusement in Kentucky in 1798, 
and a bowling alley was an institution to be 
proud of as well as enjoyed. 


One still might wonder why they named the place 
Bowling Green instead of Bowling Alley. Bowling 
Green seems to suggest that at least in the warmer sea- 
sons the games may have been held outside, as had been 
the case with the game from ancient times, a fitting 
companion to such other favorite pioneer sports as 
horseshoes, washers, tops, marbles, foot racing, 
wrestling, and riflery, as well as the more sinister ones of 
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dog fighting, cock fighting, or what was sometimes 
called a "pitched battle." (See Appendix A: "The 
Gregory Family.") 
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The Settlement of the Purchase 


In 1818 the Jackson Purchase was negotiated with 
the Chickasaw Indians, resulting in the opening up of a 
large territory for settlement in Western Kentucky. The 
following quotation is taken from Lon Carter Barton's 
history of Graves County concerning this settlement: 

"Behind the migration to the ‘western district’ and 
the settlement of Graves County was the availability of 
land. Productive acres of bottom lands were purchased 
from the state at the thriving land-office town of 
Waidsboro in neighboring Calloway County. Here set- 
tlers in 1825 paid one dollar per acre for parcels of 
Graves County land. This meant, in practically all in- 
stances, the payment of $160 for 160 acres, as the quar- 
ter-section tract became the standard purchase in this 
recently surveyed and sectionalized territory. Here the 
prevailing price remained one dollar per acre until 1827 
when it was reduced to eighty dollars per quarter-sec- 


tion or fifty cents per acre. Settlers attracted by this 
cheaper arrangement came in increasing numbers. By 
1829 this price was lowered to forty dollars per 160 
acres or only twenty-five cents per acre. By 1830 the two 
thousand residents of the county reflected the appeal of 
the inexpensive 'vacant and unappropriated lands' in the 
new district. The vast majority of these settlers owned 
160 acres of land or less in Graves County; of a total of 
seventy landowners in 1828, only thirteen held more 
than a quarter-section each. Two years later, while the 
total number of taxable landowners had risen to 203, a 
negligible increase was recorded for the larger landhold- 
ers. In neither year did a single person possess more 
than 1,000 acres individually. A basic landholding pat- 
tern of smaller farms, 160-320 acres, was thus set early 
in the county's history." 

Abraham Stephens was born in 1796 in Warren Co. 
KY. He spent his early years near Bowling Green where 
his mother Mary Jane Wright Stephens died in 1803 or 
1804, and on December 20, 1805, when he was nine 
years old, his father married Catherine Cummins Briggs, 
widow of Thomas Briggs, thereby presumably bringing 
into his home four Briggs children. His stepmother's 
daughter Ann married his uncle Josiah McGehee Wright 
in 1805 also, and he grew up knowing their numerous 
children as younger cousins on a neighboring farm. 

Peter Sibert and Marian Briggs Sibert probably vis- 
ited her mother in the Stephens home, thereby letting 
Abraham get to know the Sibert children, the oldest of 
whom, Lucretia Sibert, he married in Washington 
County in 1823. It is believed that they lived in neigh- 
boring Nelson County until 1831. 
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In or around the decade 1830-1840 several events 
occurred which would alter the lives of all of the mem- 
bers of the families of Abraham Stephens, Peter Sibert, 
and Josiah McGehee Wright: 

Andrew C. Sibert, younger son of Peter Sibert, mar- 
ried in about 1829-30 and had seven children over the 
next twelve or thirteen years until the death of his wife, 
whose name is not known. 

Abraham and Lucretia had a son Peter Sibert 
Stephens on 12-29-1830. In 1831 Abraham Stephens is 
believed to have moved his family to the Milburn area. 

Marian Briggs Sibert probably also died about this 
time. It is believed but does not seem to be known with 
certainty that she died in Washington County. Peter 
Sibert, his sons, and his three youngest daughters 
moved to Hickman County at an undetermined date be- 
tween 1830 and November 25, 1833, when, according 
to a Hickman County Deed, Peter Sibert sold to his old- 
est son Thomas Briggs Sibert "4 horses, 3 mates, 1 geld- 
ing, 11 cattle, 40 hogs, 1 yoke of oxen, 1 whip saw, 1 
cross cut saw, 1 set of millwright tools, farm tools, etc." 

Whether the families of Abraham Stephens and 
Peter Sibert moved by land or by river is not known, but 
Peter Sibert should have been well qualified to have en- 
gineered the move by water. Neither is it known 
whether Catherine Briggs was living with her father or 
with Abraham and Lucretia at the time of the move, 
however the 1830 census suggests that Catherine may 
have left home previously, possibly to stay with Lucretia 
and help with her children. It is also unknown whether 
the movement of the two families to Hickman County 
was together or separate. 
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On January 26 1833, Abraham Stephens bought 
land on Mayfield Creek from James and Rachel 
Lockridge and on October 2, 1833, more land in the 
same atea from Joseph and Lucy Grundy. 

Between June 30, 1806, and January 14, 1833, Ann 
Briggs Wright bore to Josiah McGehee Wright fifteen 
children. Ann died July 13, 1834, at the age of forty-six 
and was buried on the family farm in Warren County. 

On November 26, 1834 Andrew C. Sibert, second 
son of Peter Sibert, bought property in Clinton from W. 
B. and Emeline Jenkins. 

Abraham and Lucretia had a daughter C. Stephens 
at some date between August 1935 and August 1936, ac- 
cording to the August 1850 census which found a C. 
Stephens, age 14, in the Abraham Stephens household. 
The Trainor papers call her Catherine Stephens but do 
not document this name on her family member sheet. 
(Reference is made, however, to documentation else- 
where.) 

Lucretia Sibert Stephens died, possibly during or 
shortly after the birth of her daughter Catherine 
Stephens. 

On December 25, 1836, Peter Sibert married 
Rebecca Stephens in Hickman County. The identity of 
Rebecca Stephens is not known. She might have been 
the daughter of Bryan Martin Stephens, b. about 1802, 
ot the daughter of Jacob Stephens and granddaughter 
of Peter Stephens Jr. and Mary Chrisman, b. about 
1791, or the daughter of Lewis Stephens and grand- 
daughter of Henry Stephens Sr., b. about 1799. (Dan 
Voorhees Stephens had no information of any kind 
about any of these three except the name and parents.) 
Of these the second might be the most likely, since the 
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family of this particular Rebecca Stephens moved to 
Kentucky and the other two appear to have been more 
strictly Virginians. Alternatively, Dan Voorhees 
Stephens missed so much of the Western Kentucky 
Stephens population that the most likely candidate may 
be someone he never knew to exist. It might not be un- 
reasonable to look for someone with close relatives in 
Missouri in the expectation that her presence this far 
west may have involved a trip to see relatives. 

Late in 1836, or possibly early in 1837, William 
James Wright and probably others of his family, includ- 
ing Josiah McGehee Wright, made a trip to the 
Purchase, probably to inspect the land available for sale 
to the public and probably staying with either Abraham 
Stephens or Peter Sibert near Milburn when not in the 
field looking at land. 

On February 1, 1837, William James Wright married 
in Hickman County his first cousin Catherine Sibert, 
probably remaining with her when Josiah returned to 
Warren County to get the rest of his family. In March 
1837 Josiah Wright and most of his family moved to 
Graves County. On July 3, 1837, Peter Sibert bought lots 
in Milburn from William Milburn. It is not known 
where he lived before this purchase or whether he 
would have had the facilities to host William James 
Wright the preceding winter. 

On September 7, 1837, Thomas Briggs Sibert sold 
land, farm animals, and farm equipment to his younger 
brother Andrew Sibert. 

On October 22, 1839, Abraham Stephens married 
his second wife Martha P. Mott. 

On the 1840 Hickman County Census Peter Sibert 
is listed as head of household, age between sixty and 
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seventy, with one female member of his household, and 
in addition the next entry in the census is for the house- 
hold of Andrew Sibert, age between twenty and thirty. 

The precipitating factor in Josiah's decision to make 
the move to Graves County was probably the reduction 
in the price of land in the Purchase to almost nothing, 
a sale which could not be expected to last long as the 
best land would be occupied in a hurry. It would seem 
reasonable that, before making an irrevocable commit- 
ment to move, Josiah should have taken an initial explo- 
ration party, which would have included William James 
and possibly other sons, to Graves County in late 1836 
ot early 1837 to inspect the available land, select that 
which they wanted to purchase, and perhaps make its 
purchase, delaying the transportation of younger chil- 
dren, furniture and household effects, farming tools and 
equipment, and livestock until later. 

Part of the preceding reconstruction of the decade 
of the 1830's is hypothetical and less well documented 
than might be desired; however, if the family of 
Abraham and Lucretia Stephens had indeed made the 
move to Hickman County in 1831, as is claimed, as well 
as possibly the family of Peter Sibert also, it would have 
been natural for Josiah and his party to have stayed with 
one of them during part of the exploratory period. The 
decision by William to marry Catherine may in this case 
have been made while they were living under the same 
roof. It is likely, however, that William James Wright had 
got to know Catherine previously in Bowling Green 
while she was visiting her grand-mother Catherine 
Cummins. 

It is interesting to note that his daughter Ida wrote 
in the obituary of William James Wright that he lived in 
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Warren County until 1836, not 1837, even though the 
date most commonly given for the final move of the 
family as a whole is March 1837, which would not be 
inconsistent with a prior land selection and purchase 
party, including William James who might have taken 
immediate occupancy of the land he had purchased 
while waiting for a later move by the rest of the family. 

Since it does not seem likely that Josiah would have 
brought the small children of his family to Graves 
County to camp out in the woods in the cold of late 
winter or early spring, one must suspect that it would 
have been desirable for someone to begin to clear the 
home site and build the home the family would occupy 
as soon as possible after purchase in order to get a roof 
over their heads at the earliest possible time. It also 
seems doubtful that William James alone could have 
progressed very far toward completing the building of 
a home for his brothers and sisters in the month be- 
tween the time of his wedding and his father's return 
from Bowling Green with the family. Even if Josiah and 
William James had started the log house together one 
must wonder how much work two men could have done 
in a short time. 

That brings up a point which we read about con- 
cerning life in pioneer times with which we may have a 
hard time finding anything in our personal experience to 
relate. We are told that in those days no man could be an 
island to himself. Everyone was dependent on the com- 
munity in which he lived, and the community could be 
counted on to support its members when circumstances 
demanded it. 

In that light one must wonder if Peter Sibert, 
Abraham Stephens, Harvey Stephens, their families, 
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their friends, and the families of their friends might not 
have set out on a sunny day in February to go from 
Milburn to the newly purchased Wright land and to- 
gether raise a new log home for the family to live in 
when it completed the long trip from Bowling Green. If 
so then it is quite possible that the first occupants of 
this home might have been William James and 
Catherine who might have had the exterior of the house 
sufficiently complete to keep them warm while they 
worked on finishing as much of the interior of the 
house as possible before the arrival of the remainder of 
their family. Actually we are told that the completion of 
the house took much longer than that. According to 
Mildred Green it would be the son of William James, 
Henry Bascom Wright, who would enclose the log exte- 
rior of the house with weather boarding when it was his 
home and the home of his wife Julia Ann many years 
later. 

The tax lists of the years 1838-1840 seem to state 
that Josiah owned 320 acres of land classified as brush 
valued at $640 but with clearing evaluated upward to 
$700 in 1841. In each of those years he owned four 
horses. His cattle herd ranged from eight in 1838 and 
1839 to four in 1840 to fifteen in 1841. In addition, in 
the same years William James Wright is listed as owning 
another 160 acres. (In comparison, the census showed 
Abraham Stephens owning land valued at $4,800 in 
1850, $7,000 in real estate and $2,000 in personal prop- 
erty in 1860. While property values were undoubtedly 
rising in the area, Abraham Stephens was nevertheless a 
wealthy farmer for that time.) 

Where did William James Wright get the money to 
buy one hundred sixty acres of land in Graves County? 
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Peter Sibert seems to have been engaging in financial 
transactions to get his sons off to a good start at this 
time and may have done the same for Catherine. An- 
other less likely possibility might be that the one hun- 
dred sixty acres purchased by William James might have 
been purchased with some of the dower money of 
Catherine Cummins Briggs Stephens. Both Catherine 
Sibert and William James Wright were her grandchildren 
and as such she may have felt a special interest in getting 
their marriage off to a good start. 

According to T. J. Gregory in a one page history of 
Wright's Chapel Church written many years later: "In 
the year 1837 Josiah Wright, a native Virginian who for 
several years prior to the above date lived in Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, moved with his family, consisting of 
a wife and several children, to Graves County, Kentucky, 
and located seven miles west of Mayfield." 

Gregory was obviously in error, as far as the wife is 
concerned, since Ann had died earlier; but the move to 
Graves County included Catherine Cummins Briggs 
Stephens who was mentioned in a letter dated June 2, 
1839, from Josiah to his oldest son Dr. Thomas Briggs 
Wright, who had remained in Bowling Green. 

Specifically, Josiah stated: "I will now give you a 
short account of health and condition of myself and 
family. I thank God that it is as well with us as it is. 
Though my health has been quite delicate all the spring. 
The health of the others is good though Mr. Cummins 
was very much injured by a fall from his horse and I fear 
he will never get entirely over it for he cannot hear in 
one ear yet and is still giddy headed — tho' he has gone 
to work. We have made but small progress in making a 
farm. I find it is more tedious than I contemplated. I 
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have about 30 acres fenced, about 5 in wheat and nearly 
as much in tobacco, 1 in cotton and 2 in potatoes. My 
potatoes are as large as a common teacup. My wheat is 
good and nearly fit to cut. My crop is generally likely. 
Corn is selling from 2.25 to 2.50. Wheat crops are very 
good generally. Your grandmother is about as usual. She 
got the money you sent by Mr. Moore. Daniel Stephens 
and Margaretta got here 4 weeks past — they are still 
amongst their relatives and appear easy and contented 
and pleased with the country. The country is generally 
healthy at this time of the year and great preparations 
making for tobacco crop by farmers. 

"Your grandmother is nearly out of money and if 
you can send some it will much oblige me as I have been 
compelled to borry of her and I have it not to repay her 
at this time. If she had 20 or 30 dollars she would be 
contented. Write her how money matters stand between 
her and George Davidson. Come and see us as soon as 
you can. The family sends its love to you and wife." 

In the reference to "your grandmother" one might 
speculate that Thomas Briggs Wright had two grand- 
mothers, one being Josiah's mother; however the deli- 
cacy in discussing the financial affairs of the grand- 
mother seems to suggest that he was speaking of his 
mother-in-law, mother of his late wife Ann, rather than 
of his own mother (who had left Virginia to go to South 
Carolina after the death of Thomas Wright) and that 
she, Catherine Cummins Briggs Stephens may have 
helped to finance the move from Bowling Green an- 
d/or costs of settlement. 

The Daniel Stephens mentioned was Dr. Daniel 
Stephens, son of Joseph Lawrence Stephens; and 
Margaretta was Margaret B. Stephens, granddaughter of 
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Isaac Stephens and daughter of Thomas Lawrence 
Stephens. They were married on 4-11-1839 in Warren 
County; Josiah's letter was dated 6-2-1839, indicating 
that this trip might almost be considered to have been a 
honeymoon trip for the newlyweds. According to Dan 
Voorhees Stephens, Daniel practiced medicine in 
Indianapolis at about the time the State Capitol was be- 
ing laid out and states that he went to Indiana to live 
after his marriage, but D. V. Stephens had no Purchase 
area information whatever. Local information seems to 
suggest it to be more likely that Daniel practiced in 
Indiana before his marriage and in Ballard County after 
his marriage where the 1850 Census found their house- 
hold to consist of Daniel, age 54, Margaret, age 29, and 
four sons: Henry "Clay" Stephens, age 10, George (actu- 
ally Garrett B.) Stephens, age 8, Thomas (L., presumably 
Lawrence) Stephens, age 6, and Benjamin (Franklin) 
Stephens, age 3, name correction or completions from 
D. V. Stephens. At some time after this census, perhaps 
following the death of their daughter Mary Eleo 
Stephens (11-12-1852/3-25-1853), they chose to return 
to Warren County where Daniel practiced medicine un- 
til his death from cholera on 9-30-1856. 

In addition to the letter to Thomas there is another 
small indication that Josiah and all of his family by 
blood and by marriage did not set out together down 
Highway 68 by wagon train for the Jackson Purchase. 
Lengthy and complicated activities must have been re- 
quired to close out all of the business and personal as- 
sociations involved in such a move including sale of 
land and other property which might not be done easily, 
nor perhaps quickly. 
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Thomas Briggs Wright chose not to uproot his fam- 
ily and join the migration, but the remarks concerning 
his grandmother's finances suggest that he was still ac- 
tively involved in closing out her financial interests. 
While there is no conclusive indication who the debtor 
and who the creditor were in the business between 
Catherine and George Davidson, it is possible that she 
had sold and he purchased at least in part on credit and 
may not have been as prompt as expected in payment. 
It is not clear what Catherine inherited as the widow of 
Isaac Stephens. He had written: "It is my will and desire 
that my wife shall have her dower in that part of the 
land on which I now live and also her dower in the bal- 
ance of my estate which being allotted to her," but he 
wrote this after having divided the land upon which he 
lived between two sons and did not define in writing 
what he meant by "the balance of my estate which being 
allotted to her." There is therefore no way of judging 
what resources the death of her second husband left 
her, but it might not be illogical to guess that it might 
have been sufficient to allow her to make a substantive 
contribution to the acquisition of land for her grand- 
children. 

"Mr. Cummins" in Josiah's letter to Thomas was 
probably a reference to William L. Cummins, husband 
of Josiah's daughter Katie by whom she had three chil- 
dren. 

The remarks of T. J. Gregory concerning Josiah 
McGehee Wright which are part of his brief history of 
Wright's Chapel Church are worth repeating: "He was 
of English stock, and in matters of religion was a 
Methodist. At that early period in the history of this 
country, there was no church building of his persuasion 
near, so his home was offered to the pioneer Methodist 
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circuit rider for a preaching place, and here the gospel 
was preached as regularly as circumstances would per- 
mit, and this man is entitled to the distinction of having 
been the father of Methodism in that section of the 
country. He was a man of over ordinary intelligence, of 
strong convictions of right, and whose advice was often 
sought where difficult problems were to be solved. The 
following incident tells of his high regard for the 
Sabbath. One of the settlers killed a deer one Sunday 
morning and sent a piece of the venison to him, and on 
being told that the deer was killed on Sunday, he re- 
turned the piece with a mild reproof." Politically Josiah 
M. Wright was said to be a Whig, 

To finish the Gregory history of Wright's Chapel: 
"In about 1845 a log school house was built in the 
neighborhood and the preaching appointments were 
moved to this place, and here in the year 1847 the 
present Wright's Chapel was organized and added to the 
Clinton Circuit. There is no record of the names of 
those constituting this organization, but from facts 
known to exist it is reasonable to suppose that W. J. 
Wright, Mrs. W. J. Wright, J. M. Wright, Hardin Gregory, 
Mrs. Hardin Gregory, and perhaps others were the first 
members. Reverend Robert Gregory was presiding elder 
from 1846 to 1848. W. H. Mitchell was pastor in charge 
in 1847, and W. J. Wright was class leader and steward. 
Under the faithful and earnest ministry of such men as 
C. Lee, H. B. Avery, W. H. Frost, J. G. Action, B. B. 
Leach, Mr. Mellugin, J. B. McCutchen, with W. J. Wright 
as class leader, the church grew until the log school 
house was too small to accommodate the congregation. 
At the fourth quarterly conference in 1866 a building 
committee was appointed to build a house of worship, 
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composed of the following named brethren: W. J. 
Wright, R. T. Wright, W. P. Jones, Hardin Gregory, J. M. 
Wright, J. W. Scoggins, and R. J. Dodd. In due time a 
house was built, and the name of the church was 
changed from Wright's school house to that of St. 
John's Chapel, and in 1874 the name was again changed 
to the name of Wright's Chapel, which it bears to this 
date. In 1866 Bro. R. 'T. Wright came to this church from 
the Protestant Methodist Church as a local elder and 
was a very useful preacher and citizen. There are others 
whose names are entitled to special mention for services 
rendered to the church during its existence of sixty-five 
ot more years, but the want of space forbids and we 
close with regrets that this narrative has not been better 
told." (See Appendix A: "The Gregory Family.") 

Josiah McGehee Wright died on his farm on 
September 9, 1841, and was buried in Milburn, Carlisle 
County. He is not buried in Wright's Chapel Cemetery 
with twenty or more of his children and grandchildren 
and their families because Wright's Chapel Church 
would not be organized for another four years. The old- 
est stone in Wright's Chapel Cemetery is reported to be 
dated 1853. 

Mts. David Record has visited his grave in the ceme- 
tery of the Milburn Methodist Church which she de- 
scribed as not being in the main body of the cemetery 
but nearby in the back yard of some of the neighbors 
with the grave of his son Leander there beside him as 
well. 

A Methodist Church existed in an early state of or- 
ganization in Mayfield from 1840 to 1845, meeting in 
the court house; nevertheless, although Mayfield was 
four miles closer than Milburn, the organized center of 
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worship of Josiah's family prior to his death appears to 
have been Milburn. 

The significance of the burial of Josiah McGehee 
Wright in Milburn is the question it raises about the size 
of his extended family. The fact that "Mr. Cummins" 
and "your grandmother," presumably his son-in-law 
William L. Cummins and his mother-in-law Katherine 
Cummins Briggs Stephens, appear to be the only ex- 
tended family members mentioned by name in the letter 
to Thomas Briggs Wright (except for Daniel Stephens 
and wife who were joining another family) does not 
mean that no other extended family members accompa- 
nied him on his migration from Warren County or pre- 
ceded or followed him, nor does it mean that both of 
these people were necessarily a part of his household. 

Indeed we know that most of the family of Michael 
Cummins, father of William L. Cummins, was present 
in the Milburn area, and we also know that the family of 
Josiah's nephew, Abraham Stephens, was among the 
early settlers of Milburn and was presumably the one 
Daniel had joined and that Harvey Stephens settled in 
Fancy Farm early enough for him to serve as guardian 
for George Silas Hobbs from 1840-1845. The eleven 
mile trip to Milburn for worship was therefore also a 
kind of family reunion for people who might otherwise 
have had much less opportunity to enjoy the company 
of each other. The closeness of that association can be 
seen in the marriages between the Cummins and the 
Wright families. 

The earliest picture which we are given of Josiah 
McGehee Wright is that of a delicate boy who had to 
have close care of servants. In the words of his great- 
granddaughter: "Josiah Wright was delicate from a child, 
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and always had a colored man to stand at the back of his 
chair to wait on him. Aunt Sara Wright, his daughter, 
told this to Elizabeth Wright Thomas, his grand- 
daughter." As a report on his childhood health this may 
be accurate to some extent, but the accomplishments of 
Josiah in a lifetime in which he twice challenged the 
wilderness are not those of a man in persistently deli- 
cate health, the surviving letter to his son Thomas not- 
withstanding, 

Another anomaly is a record of apparently incon- 
testably well documented proof of his birth in 
Cumberland County, Virginia, together with the state- 
ment too often repeated in the local Graves County 
press that he came to Kentucky from North Carolina (in 
one story South Carolina). 

In support of the alleged South Carolina point of 
origin are the facts that his father Thomas Wright died 
when Josiah was only ten years old, his sister Elizabeth 
married William Glenn and moved to South Carolina, 
possibly before the death of her father, and his mother 
died and was buried in Laurens County SC, as were his 
brother Samuel and sister Patsey. It appears possible 
then that Josiah, and perhaps his mother as well, may at 
some time have gone to South Carolina to visit her chil- 
dren there. On the other hand the distribution of the 
estate of Thomas Wright did not occur until 1811 or 
1812, six or seven years after Josiah had moved to 
Kentucky; and it must be assumed that it was at that 
time that Elizabeth moved to South Carolina to stay. 

Claims that Josiah moved to Kentucky from North 
Carolina clearly originated from his grandchildren who 
must have had some second hand knowledge about the 
subject. It is known that Josiah's uncle Mumford 
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McGehee had moved to Person County, North 
Carolina, perhaps one hundred miles more or less south 
of Josiah's childhood home in Virginia and just across 
the state line. When Josiah reached sufficient age to live 
independently, he may have lived in North Carolina with 
ot near the family of his uncle Mumford. If so, he must 
have seen greater opportunity opening up across the 
mountains where two sisters, and possibly cousins as 
well, had already moved. 

And so he settled in Warren County and labored 
long and hard to build a good farm and as fine and com- 
fortable a home as any but the wealthiest of settlers 
could boast. The backbreaking labor of the frontier to- 
gether with the endless drain placed on her body by 
child bearing killed his wife, and it wore him out also, 
but at an age at which he should have been enjoying his 
retirement he heard the call to action and set out again. 
Whye 

Family tradition, or reportorial rhetoric, says that it 
was erief over the loss of Ann which caused Josiah to 
choose a new life which would have put the utmost 
physical demand on a young man. Perhaps there is some 
truth in that. Perhaps, on the other hand, the farm land 
of Warren County just was not as good as he hoped to 
find elsewhere. Perhaps he really had been dreaming 
since before Ann's death about a move to the Purchase, 
as has been claimed; and so, it is suggested, he sold all 
of his property and set out for the Purchase to see what 
he could find there. 

We are not likely to locate the will of Josiah 
McGehee Wright because the Graves County 
Courthouse burned in 1887 destroying many of its 
records. We can however gain some information from 
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the Graves County tax lists which show Josiah owning 
320 acres and William James 160 in 1841. William James 
continued to own 160 acres every year except 1845 until 
the settlement of his father's estate in 1849, after which 
William James owned 190 acres. (For unknown reasons 
William James owned 178 acres in 1845.) William James 
setved as executor of his father's estate from the death 
of Josiah to the estate settlement in 1849. It would ap- 
pear that all of the children may have shared in the set- 
tlement except possibly four not specifically named: 
Thomas Briggs Wright, Marian Seay, Katherine 
Elizabeth New, and Susan Cole. After settlement 
William James was listed as owning 190 acres and was 
still puardian for Richard Bascom. An equal distribution 
of 320 acres among fourteen children would have given 
each twenty-five acres with ten acres remaining, of 
which five acres might well have been given to William 
James for his services, and estate expenses might have 
taken the other five. 

We know that William James received thirty acres to 
bring his holding up to one hundred ninety acres and 
that his share included the original log home of Josiah 
which he had had a part in building. It appears that 
Josiah McGehee Wright Jr. came out of the settlement 
with title to the shares of several of his brothers and 
sisters, probably acquired by purchase, receiving thereby 
one hundred twenty acres and that after the settlement 
the resulting Joe Wright land was to the west and south 
of the William James land. 

Of the original 480 acres held by Josiah and William 
James Wright, then, 190 acres was left in the possession 
of William James after the estate was settled, including 
the family home. According to Mildred Green, this was 
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reduced to 120 acres by a gift of land by William James 
to his oldest daughter Marian Briges Wright 
Stubblefield which was eventually sold to the Carters, 
and further reduced by about one acre when the home 
of her father Wesley Wright was sold after his death. 
The remainder is still (1996) owned by Mildred Green. 

In the years immediately following the death of his 
father William James was starting his own family; and as 
he began to fill the house with his own children, there 
must have been growing need for space so that by the 
time of the 1850 census the family of Josiah had dis- 
persed. 

Throughout this period Thomas was, of course, in 
Bowling Green. Andrew started to read medicine with 
Drs. Thomas Briggs Wright and (John McPherson?) 
Briggs in Bowling Green in 1843 and in 1858 graduated 
from the Kentucky School of Medicine of Louisville. 
Marian married in 1844. Robert Thackston Wright was 
living in Christian County at the time of the move or 
shortly after and did not join his brothers and sisters in 
Graves County until late 1847 or 1848 when he pur- 
chased his own land. Katherine was married to William 
Cummins at the time of her father's death and was a 
widow who had her brother Richard living with her in 
1850. In the years following the death of William 
Cummins it is possible that Samuel Benson and Richard 
both contributed labor needed to help her operate her 
farm, as perhaps did her brothers-in-law John and Mark 
Cummins. Sarah Ann was living with Robert in 1850, as 
was Samuel Benson who was learning from Robert to 
be a blacksmith. Benee Eleanor married in Bowling 
Green in 1840 and moved to Hardinsburg. It is ques- 
tionable whether she ever made the move to Graves 
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County; she may have remained in Bowling Green with 
Thomas or her Briggs or Stephens relatives until her 
marriage. Martha Francis was living with her in 1850. 
Josiah M. Wright (Jr.) married in 1842 and moved onto 
his own land after the settlement if not earlier. Alzira 
and Albert C. Brown were living with him in 1850, he 
presumably as a laborer. It is believed that Susannah also 
married about 1844. By 1850 all of his brothers and sis- 
ters had moved out of their childhood homes, and 
William James had replaced them with seven children of 
his own. In later years Thomas and Samuel Benson 
would both bring sisters into their homes to provide 
cate to replace that of the mothers their children had 
lost. 

The precise date of the death of Peter Sibert Jr. is 
not known. A sale of his home furnishings and personal 
property was held on May 10, 1842. That the value of 
these items was small does not signify that his estate was 
necessarily small. Some of his more desirable furnish- 
ings were undoubtedly divided among the widow and 
the children and never put up for sale. Names of suc- 
cessful bidders included J. W. James, husband of Louisa; 
sons Andrew and Thomas Briggs Sibert; E. W. Haynes, 
husband of Benny Ellen; J. W. Wright (a.k.a. W. J. 
Wright), husband of Catherine; John Robertson, hus- 
band of Julia Ann; Abraham Stephens, husband of the 
late Lucretia (one goard $.25), and three others named 
Freeman, John Wilmoth, and Parker (presumably either 
Richard Parker Robertson, husband of ‘Tossy Briggs, or 
Richard Parker Robertson Jr.) who spent a total of $.48 
for three glasses, a glass pitcher, a pepper box, and a 
trumpet. The total collected amounted to $77.53 of 
which $56 was paid by Andrew for blacksmith tools. A 
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statement of appraisal valued several items of furniture 
at a total of $54.25. There is another list of twenty-two 
items or sets of items sold by the administrators on 
7-16-1842, with no statement of the sale price, but it 
was presumably also small. 

The 1840 Hickman County Census showed Andrew 
C. Sibert as head of a household consisting of two 
males and one female of age less than five, presumably 
John 2, Thomas 3, and Cynis 5; two males and one fe- 
male of age 5 to 10, presumably Andrew 8, Mary 9, and 
one unknown male age 10; two unknown males age 
15-20 who would have been too old to have been 
Andrew's sons but might have been sons of Thomas 
Briggs Sibert (if he married and had children); one male 
age 20-30, Andrew C. Sibert; one female aged 30-40, 
Andrew's wife; one male age 30-40, Thomas Briggs 
Sibert; and one unknown male age 40-50. 

The names corresponding to the people counted on 
the 1840 Census were obtained from the 1850 Census 
of Obion County TN, which shows a household con- 
sisting of: Andrew Sibert, 38; his sister Julia Robertson, 
26, whose husband had presumably died leaving her 
childless; Mary, 19; Andrew, 18; Cynis, 15; Thomas, 13; 
John, 12; Wiley, 9; and Marion, 7. If this interpretation 
is accurate, it follows that between 1840 and 1850 
Andrew's wife had two more children and died, his (pre- 
sumed) oldest son left home at the age of 20, and the 
family moved to Tennessee. Andrew C. Sibert was a 
member of the Grand Jury empaneled to serve that 
portion of Obion County west of Reelfoot Lake. The 
first term of this court was begun on June 14, 1858 at 
the Masonic Hall one mile northwest of Tiptonville. On 
this basis it would appear that Andrew was living near 
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the Mississippi River at this time in what would be the 
future Lake County, which opens up the question of 
whether the sons of Peter Sibert Jr. may have followed 
the rivers professionally as their father had done. On the 
1860 census A. C. Sibert was living alone in Obion Co. 
TN. 
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